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PA Taele 
GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The movement for the improvement of the social conditions of the 
deaf and dumb in England and Wales began in 1886 when the Royal 
Commission was appointed to consider the education and welfare 
of the blind and the deaf and dumb. The Commission made its 
report in 1889 and, as a result, in 1893 the Elementary Education 
(Blind and Deaf Children) Act was placed upon the statute book. 
The two groups of afflicted persons were thus dealt with under one 
Act notwithstanding the wide differences in their educational 
treatment and in their industrial and social conditions. The Act 
of 1893 provided for identical requirements and facilities for both 
blind and deaf with one main exception, that is, that the lower age 
of compulsory attendance at school was fixed at five years for the 
blind and at seven years for the deaf. From the beginning this 
inequality has caused considerable feeling of grievance on the part 
of the advocates of deaf welfare and has grown in intensity especially 
among the teachers of the deaf, who have all along played a principal 
part in the propaganda on behalf of the deaf. The supposed 
advantage afforded to the blind by two years of earlier educational 
compulsion has caused the friends of the deaf to watch very 
narrowly every other development in favour of the blind and to 
draw comparisons which would make it appear that the deaf were 
suffering from cumulative disadvantages in comparison with the 
blind. The appointment of an Inter-departmental Committee in 
1914 to consider the Welfare of the Blind accentuated this feeling, 
which found expression in a desire for a similar committee to consider 
the needs of the deaf. The recommendation of this Committee 
leading to the passing of the Blind Persons Act in 1920, providing 
a comprehensive scheme for the training, employment, early old 
age pensions and the care of the unemployable blind, served to 
accentuate the view that the deaf failed to receive parallel con- 
sideration from the State as compared with the blind. 

In 1925 an International Conference on the Education of the Deaf 
was held in London, opened by Lord Eustace Percy, President of 
the Board of Education, and attended by representatives from Great 
Britain, the Dominions, India, United States, France, Italy, Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, Spain, Holland, Sweden, Denmark, Japan and 
China. Among the resolutions carried at the Conference was one 
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in the following terms :—‘‘ That National Committees should be 
set up to enquire into and report upon all matters affecting the 
education, training, industrial and social conditions of the deaf of 
the various countries represented at the Conference, and that the 
result of the enquiries should be collated by an International Com- 
mittee appointed for that purpose.”’ 


Meanwhile, in 1924, the National Institute for the Deaf was founded 
to replace an older Society, the National Bureau for the Deaf 
established in 1911, which had become quiescent during the Great 
War. Lord Charnwood became Chairman of the new Institute as 
well as Chairman of the College of Teachers of the Deaf, an older 
body concerned with the interests of teachers of the deaf and with 
educational matters affecting the deaf. The new National Institute 
for the Deaf at once became active in propaganda for deaf welfare. 
They circulated, in 1926, a questionnaire inquiring into the. educa- 
tional and social conditions of the deaf among the Missions to the 
Deaf all over the country and obtained a partial response from 
thirty missions in respect of 12,088 deaf and dumb adult persons, 
or about 40 per cent of the whole number of deaf and dumb adults 
in England and Wales. The findings were published by the Institute 
in 1929 in a pamphlet entitled: ‘“‘ The Industrial Conditions of the 
Deaf and Dumb ”’, in which, among other matters, attention was 
drawn to the difficulties of placement of children leaving school, and of 
securing employment of adults, arising in connection with Trade 
Boards, the Workmen’s Compensation Act, National Health Insur- 
ance, Employment Exchanges, Juvenile Employment, exploitation of 
the deaf and differentiation against the deaf by employers. Statistics 
of unemployment were furnished and the demand was made for an 
official enquiry “‘into the general industrial conditions of the deaf 
and dumb with a view to the amelioration or the removal of the 
difficulties from which they now suffer.” 


In April, 1928, Sir Arthur Holbrook asked in the House of Commons 
about the appointment of a departmental committee to investigate 
the social and industrial position of the deaf and dumb with a view 
to the introduction of measures to relieve the growing difficulties in 
obtaining employment owing to restrictions in modern legislation 
with regard to young persons so afflicted. Sir Arthur Holbrook 
explained, subsequently, that he referred to the restrictions under 
the Trade Boards Regulations and the disadvantages which deaf 
persons suffered under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


In June, 1928, Lord Charnwood moved a resolution in the House 
of Lords “to call attention to the position in industry of the con- 
genitally deaf and dumb and of those who are wholly or partially 
deafened in later life by disease or accident and to the limitation of 
the present provision made for their training and for securing employ- 
ment for them, and to ask His Majesty’s Government whether they 
will (by means of an Inter-departmental Committee or otherwise) 
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enquire into the whole matter.’’ The debate in the House of Lords 
left open the question whether some more information was desirable 
as to the number of persons suffering from the disablement of deaf- 
ness. In February, 1929, and again in July, 1929, Lord Charnwood 
returned to this point and asked the Minister to receive a deputation 
pressing for an inquiry. After the General Election of 1929 Lord 
Charnwood again approached the Minister of Health, and the 
National Institute circulated a memorandum among Members of 
Parliament. The memorandum called attention to the possible 
waste of public expenditure upon the education of the deaf and dumb 
owing to inadequate State provision for following-up in after life, 
to the condition of persons deafened by disease or accident, to the 
need for prevention and fuller ascertainment, to certain deficiencies 
in the arrangements for education and training, to the industrial 
and social position, and the exploitation of deaf persons. 


The case for an inquiry was emphasized again in the Annual 
Report of the National Institute for the Deaf for 1930 in the following 
terms -— 


“The matters to which such an inquiry should be directed 
are briefly, the causes and prevention of deafness ; the education 
and training of the deaf in all stages of their career and, 
particularly, the operation of existing legislation so far as their 
needs are concerned; the industrial position of the deaf, 
especially as it is affected by Juvenile Employment Agencies, 
Labour Bureaux, industrial legislation and Jrade Unions’ 
regulations ; the use and abuse of aids to hearing and the 
possibility of their supply as Health Insurance benefits ; existing 
agencies for promoting the welfare of the deaf and their develop- 
ment ; and generally, any matter relevant to the improvement 
of the conditions of the deaf.”’ 


The question of further legislation for the education of the deaf 
was first mooted in 1924 in a letter to the President of the Board of 
Education from the late Lord Sheffield, President of the Royal 
Schools for the Deaf, Manchester, embodying a request for the 
lowering of the compulsory age of attendance from 7 to 5 years of 
age. In his reply the President pointed out that the Board under 
their Regulations are prepared to recognise for grant expenditure 
incurred on the education at special schools of deaf children from 
the age of 2 upwards. After referring to other points the President 
mentioned that in view of the evidence then available he would not 
feel justified in initiating legislation to modify the compulsory age of 
attendance for the deaf. The matter was then raised in a more com- 
plete shape by the National College of Teachers of the Deaf as the 
outcome of a Conference held in Brighton in 1929. They took action 
independently of the National Institute for the Deaf and presented 
an appeal for a Government Inquiry to the President of the Board 
of Education early in 1930. The case was set out at an interview 
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with the Parliamentary Secretary on February 11th, 1930, when 
a detailed programme was proposed by the representatives of the 
College in the following terms :— 


(i) The lowering of the age of compulsory attendance from 7 to 5 
was urged on the grounds of equity, health, mental develop- 
ment and economy. It was maintained that many local 
education authorities do not consider themselves bound 
to deal with deaf children until the age of 7. 


(ii) Equity demanded that deaf children should begin their 
education in special schools at the same age as normal 
children in view of the heavy handicap in which they are 
involved through their affliction. 


(ili) Early education, it was claimed, gave a better chance for 
health welfare particularly as regards the care of ears and 
eyes—two important factors in the upbringing of the 
deaf. 

(iv) Mental retardation of the deaf could best be avoided by an 
early commencement of education. 

(v) Economy would be best served by proper attention to the 
establishment and maintenance of health during school 
life. 

(vi) The encroachment upon the time available for general 
instruction owing to the increasing development of 
vocational and trade training in schools made it necessary 
to extend the time available for general education. 

(vii) Vocational training should be undertaken directly by the 
State. 

(viii) The present period of education should be extended to 
the age of 20, the ages 5 to 15 being occupied in general 
education and the period 15 to 20 in trade training. 

(ix) Attention was drawn to the varying types of children at 
present educated together in schools for the deaf—..e., 
the totally deaf, the semi-deaf, the sémi-mute and the 
backward deaf. It was claimed that arrangements should 
be made to classify these groups and to educate each 
group in separate school units. 


The general effect of the proposals of the National College would 
be to extend the compulsory school age by two years at the lower 
end and four years at the upper end or six yearsinall. The financial 
effect of adding six years of compulsory attendance can be computed 
from the present total annual cost of education incurred in schools 
for the deaf which is £250,000. The average cost per annum for 
each of the nine age groups is £28,000. To add six years to the 
compulsory school age would, therefore, entail an annual additional 
expenditure of £168,000, but it is not likely that this figure would be 
reached for many years to come. 
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In order to clear up the facts upon which various representations 
had been made to Parliament, to the Ministry of Health and the 
Board of Education, the present investigation was instituted in 
April, 1930, in the following terms :— 


“To obtain fuller information than is at present available on the 
position in industry of deaf and dumb persons and of the facilities 
for their education and training and for securing employment.”’ 


THE PROBLEM OF THE DEAF. 


The problem of the deaf and dumb has been the main object of 
propaganda by the National Institute for the Deaf since its formation 
in 1924 and this Society has led the movement throughout the country 
~ towards securing conditions which in their view are required to 
place the deaf and dumb on a better social plane. The position as 
envisaged by the National Institute can be best stated by two quota- 
tions from publications issued by that body. The first is contained 
in “ The Problem of the Deaf ’”’, page 1, and runs as follows :— 


“ The State has recognised the disabilities of deafness in children 
and provides for their education the present annual cost of which, to 
public funds, is about £300,000. After the age of 16, no adequate 
provision is made for their care and the return in citizenship which 
should result from this large public expenditure in childhood depends 
almost entirely upon the good offices of special voluntary welfare 
societies which receive neither encouragement nor help from the 
State. This attitude is unjust to a class of people who suffer the most 
extreme hardships of social isolation through life-long deafness and 
the countless difficulties in every activity of life that arise from it. 
National loss is also involved since natural aptitude, having no 
opportunity to develop, is frequently forced into inferior channels 
or wasted in idleness.” 


The second is contained in a memorandum issued to Members of 
Parliament in 1929 and runs as follows :— 


“ The annual cost of educating deaf and dumb children in special 
schools is approximately £250,000. No enquiry has yet been made 
by Parliament into the results—‘‘in post-school life—of this 
expenditure, nor have the effects of deafness upon social and indus- 
trial welfare ever been considered. The numbers concerned are 
about 40,000.” 


These statements contain certain implications. 

(1) That education does not bear fruit in the adult life as 
represented by corresponding wage earning power. 

(2) That the deaf and dumb are left in a derelict condition of 
isolation owing to the absence of help from the State— 
and that this neglect intensifies the element of waste in 
educational expenditure. 
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The Memorandum to Members of Parliament refers also to the 
onset of deafness in adolescent and adult life, its extent and the 
handicap in which it involves those who suffer from it in regard to 
professional and industrial employment. 


THE NATURE OF DEAFNESS. 


In order the better to appreciate the disabling effect of deafness and 
its handicap in social intercourse it is necessary to clear up certain 
fundamental facts. 


The first of these is that the power to speak depends for its early 
beginnings upon the power to hear. Hearing and speaking are so 
closely related to each other that no child born without hearing 
power will ever gain by himself the ability to speak ; he is in fact 
a deaf-mute. 


A second fact is that a child born with normal hearing power, 
should ‘he lose this in early infancy, loses also the power of speaking 
and may lapse into a state of deaf-mutism or into a condition which 
approaches closely to it. 


A third fact is that, when once speech has become an established 
faculty, the loss of hearing power does not necessarily involve the 
sufferer in loss of speech, though voice and articulation may be 
impaired in varying degrees. 

Let us now follow what happens in the development of the normal 
healthy new-born infant. The child makes no attempt to utter any 
intelligible sound for the first eighteen months of life. During this 
period he is subjected to a continuous fiow of sound impressions 
which are conveyed by the healthy hearing apparatus to the brain 
and are there stored as auditory memories to await future use. For 
some eighteen months after birth there is no sign that these im- 
pressions are producing any effect, but in due course, the initial 
movements of speech emerge and undergo rapid progress until by 
the age of 44 or 5 the young child has become a facile talker. By 
this time the chain of ear, brain and speech organs is completed and is 
functioning as a healthy normal instrument. This stage once reached, 
speech can be evoked by impressions derived from sources other 
than hearing, as for instance, the senses of sight, taste, smell, touch, 
pain, the sense which is associated with muscular movement, and 
finally by stimuli supplied from the mind itself. But the basic fact 
remains that speech cannot develop in the first instance without 
hearing, that in the absence of hearing power at birth or from an 
early age the faculty of speech will fail to develop and that no other . 
sense stimulus will have any effect in helping the power of speech — 
to be evoked. In fact the development of normal speech depends 
upon the possession of perfect and unimpaired hearing power and 
deprivation of hearing at birth or in early life causes dumbness as an 
immediate consequence. The fact of being dumb is a direct result 
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of being deaf and in itself does not indicate any defect in the 
mechanism of speech whether in the brain or nerve tracks leading to 
the organs of speech or in the organs of speech themselves. 


Should deafness ensue as a result of disease in early infancy the 
effect upon speech may be to produce a result not to be distinguished 
from that which is found in the born deaf-mute—or the result may be 
mitigated by treatment and education so that the worst effects are 
averted. If hearing is lost after speech is firmly established deaf- 
mutism does not, as a rule, result. Speech remains as a means of 
intercourse though its expression may be impaired to a varying 
extent. 


It is clear, therefore, that deafness produces two main types of 
social disability—the deaf-mute to whom speaking is a faculty denied 
to him by nature, and the deafened person to whom speaking is a 
natural and obvious means of communication though he may possess 
this power only in a modified degree. It is.clear, also, that the inci- 
dence of deaf-mutism is determined by circumstances of birth or of 
disease reacting at an early age and that deaf-mutes do not emerge 
anew after the age of infancy. It is a fact then that the content of 
deaf-mutes in a given population is complete once and for all when 
early childhood is over and that there will be no further appreciable 
addition to their number during older childhood, adolescence or 
adult ages. 


On the other hand, deafness as an affliction of the organs of hearing 
increases its hold upon the community progressively and though it 
falls more lightly upon childhood its burden assumes increasing 
and serious proportions as life advances. These are the deafened 
or hard of hearing and lie outside the category of the deaf-mute. 


Parenthetically it may be noted that rare and exceptional cases 
occur in which a mentally healthy person is found to be dumb 
without being deaf. Such a person can be taught to speak and so to 
become to all intents and purposes a normal person. These cases 
- are said to suffer from motor aphasia and are best taught for a time 
in schools for the deaf until they have learned to speak. Again, other 
cases occur which are dumb but not deaf, owing their dumbness to 
low grade mental defect amounting to imbecility or idiocy. 
Suffice it to say that neither of these types should be confused with 
the deaf-mutes or deafened persons. 


It has been found necessary to refer to the differences between the 
deaf-mute and the deafened owing to the confusion occurring 
in popular and even professional accounts which too frequently 
adopt an indiscriminate description of the two categories as “‘ The 
Deaf.” This confusion is emphasized throughout educational 
administration in both England and America and owes its origin to 
an entirely praiseworthy object of lifting the stigma of being dumb 
from deaf-mutes who have been taught the use of speech. 
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DIAGNOSIS OF DEAFNESS. 


Deaf-mutism, as has been already noted, is an affliction which 
begins at birth or in early childhood. The arrival of a deaf-mute 
baby or the onset of complete deafness in early infancy is quickly 
marked by an intelligent mother as an element of pain and distress 
in the home. The mark of affliction is disclosed by the entire lack of 
response to sounds pleasant or otherwise. The first impulse is to 
consider the child lacking in mental power but this idea is gradually 
dispelled as the child comes to respond readily to signs of affection, 
to bright colours and to other attractive visual impressions, and as 
the child develops the regular habits of normal children. It then 
dawns upon the parent that something other than mental defect 
is at the root of the trouble and by the time the child reaches the 
age of two or thereabouts the real inwardness of the defect has 
become apparent. 


In some homes the child may be left more or less to develop as 
best it may and suffer from neglect in training or, on the other hand, 
it may be spoiled and in such cases the afflicted baby may degenerate 
into something approaching imbecility. It is this want of knowledge 
in the early management of the deaf and dumb which accounted, 
two generations ago, for the frequent classification of the deaf and 
dumb with idiots and imbeciles. Though this error is happily rare 
nowadays, it does nevertheless occur and cases are known to almost 
every worker among the deaf of young deaf and dumb children 
wrongly classed as mentally deficient who, on careful scrutiny, 
have proved to be mentally normal deaf and dumb capable 
of being taught to become good wage-earning citizens. It is this 
fact, which has its beginning in lack of intelligence in the home, and | 
its sequence in occasional administrative lapses, which makes it all 
the more necessary to exercise care and vigilance in the diagnosis 
of deaf-mutism. 


When we come to discuss the question of the diagnosis of deaf- 
mutism we are at once confronted with the difficulty that there is 
no known objective test by which hearing power or its absence can 
be measured. The question whether a person can or cannot hear 
must be left to him to answer when the test is applied. There is 
nothing comparable with the method of diagnosis in the case of 
blindness where the statement of the. person under examination 
can be subjected to corroboration by instrumental tests in which 
he has no say. There is in fact no appliance for use in ascertaining 
the facts of deafness comparable with the ophthalmoscope used in 
testing vision. The circumstance is of no serious moment in the case 
of children who can be placed under special educational observation 
if necessary, but it is of great importance when dealing with adults 
who may desire to malinger deafness in order to obtain benefits from 
public or voluntary funds. The only means possible in suspected 
cases is to have recourse to “‘ surprise’’ tests such as making loud 
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noises, or making a verbal appeal likely to excite a quick response, 
pleasurable or the reverse, should the person under examination 
really possess useful hearing power. 


In regard to the adult deaf and dumb it must be remembered that 
their affliction starts early in life, that as children they are under 
compulsion to attend special schools, that practically no case escapes 
school altogether. It is worth considering whether before any adult 
deaf and dumb person becomes entitled to any public benefit he 
should be required in support of his claim to produce satisfactory evi- 
dence that he has attended a certified school for the deaf and dumb. 
By such means the possibility of effective malingering would be re- 
duced to a minimum. This plan has been adopted with advantage 
in certain administrative activities to be mentioned later. 


The tests applied in the diagnosis of deafness aim at distinguishing 
the degree of the affliction and include the watch test, the whisper 
test, the sounding of loud noises, the vowel test, use of graded tuning 
forks and the audiometer. 


The watch test is a rough and ready method useful only to the 
person using the watch who knows how to value the response obtained 
purely empirically. There is no such thing as a standard watch test 
and accordingly no results are obtainable which afford exact or 
comparable information. 


The whisper test is the one at present most commonly applied in 
the examination of school children. The whispered voice is used on 
account of the intensity of sound so produced being of fairly uniform 
value and affording, therefore, a more or less standardised pitch. 
Fach ear is tested separately at distances of 5, 10 and 20 feet. The 
objection to its use in school arises from the difficulty of excluding 
adventitious noises from outside traffic, from classes under instruction 
and children at play. It can be said of the test that it furnishes 
fairly reliable preliminary findings with regard to aural defect which 
require to be confirmed by reference to an otologist. 


The sounding of loud noises outside the normal range of the person 
to be examined is a gross type of test applicable to cases of severe 
affliction and is employed especially in cases supposed to be either 
deaf and dumb or on the borderline of this condition. 


The vowel test consists in an attempt to obtain response to loudly 
sounded vowels from a position outside the range of vision of the 
examinee. The test is used in cases of severe defect in order to 
ascertain whether the patient retains “vowel hearing’’. The 
possession of such residual power is helpful in assigning a pupil to the 
right type of class for speech instruction. 


The testing of hearing by graded tuning forks furnishes a standard- 
ised test, and by affording an exact result is useful not only in securing 
a precise measurement but in enabling the observer to compare 
the state of hearing at subsequent periods in order to gauge the effect 
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of treatment or of the progress of the defect. The apparatus is 
expensive and heavy, and, generally, is not suitable for work outside 
an ear clinic or consulting room. 


The audiometer is an instrument which has come to the front in 
this country in the last two or three years. It was first shown in its 
original form at the International Congress on the Education of the 
Deaf at the London Day Training College in 1925, having been 
brought over for the Congress from the United States. In its present 
form it is practically a gramophone, the record of which consists of a 
reproduction of graded pitch of the human voice. Ear phones are 
provided for testing each ear separately and as many as 40 children 
can be tested at one time. The children record on prepared cards 
what they hear, and from their records the state of each child’s 
hearing, as well as that of the whole class or school, can easily be 
summarised. Each instrument furnishes a standard of hearing 
provided that the same record is used, that proper precaution is 
taken to secure close adjustment of the ear phones to the ear and that 
care is taken to work in a quiet room free from any noise. Valuable 
results have been obtained in many American cities where large 
groups of children have been subjected to audiometer examination. 
Reference will be made to these findings inalater paragraph. Suffice 
it to say that it is to be hoped that the use of the audiometer will 
receive wide encouragement from authorities in this country as a 
means of disclosing ear defects which remain undetected by present 
methods and which call for supervision and observation if much 
unnecessary suffering is to be avoided in later life. It must be 
emphasised here that all methods for testing hearing power lead 
to the conclusion that more professional supervision and treatment 
are necessary to secure prevention of deafness and the proper handling 
of deaf persons, and that nothing short of the adequate provision of 
expert otological advice is pertinent to this end. 


THE EXTENT OF DEAFNESS. 


Deafness is a defect which attains a wide range of distribution 
throughout the community. Indeed it has been questioned on high 
medical authority whether more than one person in three may be 
said to possess perfect hearing. The defect begins in childhood, 
where the incidence is comparatively low, and increases with the 
onset of years. The Annual Report for 1930 of the Chief Medical 
Officer of the Board of Education shows the presence of defective 
hearing in 6,859 out of 1,770,779 children examined at routine 
inspection, or -39 per cent. 


The methods employed in the routine medical examination of 
children in England include the whisper test and the watch test and 
do not yield so complete a result as examination by the various types 
of audiometer as used in many cities in the United States. In 
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Rochester, N.Y., a comprehensive audiometer and otological survey 
in 1929, of 12,306 children of 8 years of age and upwards, showed the 
following results :— 

Class I.—6,462 or 52-5 per cent normal as to hearing and the 
physical condition of ears, nose and throat. 

Class IJ.—4,862 or 39-5 per cent normal as to hearing but 
requiring preventive medical care. 

Class III.—821 or 6-6 per cent with hearing losses in one or 
both ears of from 9 to 12 per cent requiring preferential 
position in class together with medical care. 

Class IV.—141 or 1-1 per cent with hearing losses of 15 per 
cent or more in each ear requiring educational aid in the 
form of lipreading and preferential position in the class 
together with medical care. 

Not Classified. —20. 

The returns for 2,573 pupils in high schools were :— 

Class I.—1,768 or 68-7 per cent. 

Class II.—642 or 24-9 per cent. 

Class III.—141 or 5-5 per cent. 

Class IV.—22 or -9 per cent. 

In a similar investigation made in Rhode Island, U.S.A., in 1930, 
22,303 children were tested by the audiometer in the third grade 
(8 years of age) and about 991 children or 4-5 per cent were found 
defective. In this area it is stated that there is no otologist in the 
school and no arrangements for treatment of ear defects as the local 
hospital appears unable to cope. with this work. 

A beginning has been made with the use of the audiometer in 
the examination of school children in England. Dr. Crowden of 
the London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine has recently 
examined 2,994 children in public elementary schools in London and 
Hornsey. 251 children or 8-3 per cent were found with defective 
hearing in one or both ears and referred to the otologist. The majority 
were found to be in need of supervision or treatment. In Tottenham 
a similar examination of 2,000 children by the audiometer showed 
134 children, or 6-7 per cent, to be suffering from ear defects. In 
view of the importance of making an early diagnosis of ear defect, 
it is to be noted that the latest experiments with the audiometer 
aim at adapting the instrument for use in the case of young children, 
pictures being employed to replace written records. 

The English and American investigations with the use of the 
audiometer show that the figure obtained in regard to ear defect is 
much higher than we are accustomed to find in the school medical 
inspection returns and prove the value of the audiometer as a pre- 
liminary test ; further, that pursuing the ordinary methods of the 
whisper and watch test, we fail to detect the large majority of cases 
of ear defect occurring in childhood. That being so, it is of the 
highest importance that all children from the youngest available age 
should be given the opportunity of a periodical audiometric test. 
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In regard to the incidence of deafness in adult life there is no 
information of a comprehensive nature available but such as there 
is serves to show that deafness of a disabling character exists in a 
marked degree among the general population. Thus the Annual 
Report on the Health of the Army, 1928, shows that of 53,075 
applicants for service examined, the number rejected on examination 
on account of diseases of the ear, including deafness, was 2,568 or 
4-8 per cent. Another -8 per cent were rejected after 6 months 
service making 5-6 per cent in all. Again, the Report on the Health 
of the Royal Air Force, 1928, shows that of 7,056 new applicants 
for service 145 or 2 per cent were rejected for the same reason. 
There are no available returns in respect of cases which occur in 
the ordinary population but it may be assumed that they are not 
less than the proportion found among Army recruits. Cases of 
severe deafness involving hardship -in obtaining and retaining 
employment, or interruption of professional and industrial careers, . 
are well known to hospitals and to societies interested in the welfare 
of the deaf, but they emerge as isolated instances rather than as a 
well defined group. On the other hand, it is no infrequent experience 
to find totally deaf persons who are able to continue their business 
or professional occupations successfully and without hindrance in 
spite of their defect. 


THE EXTENT OF DEAF-MUTISM. ~- 


While the problem of defining a standard of deafness as a disabling 
factor is not at present practicable, owing to the varying effects of 
even severe deafness in producing disablement, deaf-mutism stands 
in a different position. It is in fact possible to define deaf-mutism in 
such terms as to secure a comprehensive yet circumscribed conspect 
of this defect and to envisage the problem in the light of a single 
category. We may define a deaf-mute as a person deprived of 
useful hearing and having no natural speech. At the same time the 
matter is not without its difficulties. The deaf and dumb are reticent 
in regard to the defect and desire above all things to lay emphasis 
upon the idea that they are normal persons. Further, the prevailing 
educational methods aim at endowing the deaf and dumb with the 
power of speech and the majority of deaf-mutes acquire this attain- 
ment in varying degrees of facility. Teachers of the deaf rightly 
proud of their achievement consider the term “dumb” to be a 
misnomer in the case of a deaf-mute who has received speech training. 
In spite of the fact that such speech is an attainment rather than the 
restoration of a natural gift, and that the deaf-mute remains in 
temperament and social behaviour largely the same, whether he uses 
speech or not, a serious error has arisen in describing him as merely 
‘“‘ deaf ’’ and so establishing a confusion between the deaf-mute and 
the deafened. The fallacy has reacted to the disadvantage of the 
genuine deaf-mute by presenting him to the outside world as one 
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who is merely deaf. This laudable zeal on the part of the teachers 
is in no small degree responsible for the apathy shown to a class of 
persons who are in fact seriously afflicted. 


The only available estimate of the number of deaf and dumb is 
that given by the National Institute for the Deaf in “‘ The Problem 
of the Deaf ’’, and in the ‘“‘ Memorandum to Members of Parliament.” 
Their number is stated to be about 40,000. 


The Census returns from 1851 to 1901 required a return to be made 
of the deaf and dumb and the Census of 1911 amplified this require- 
ment to include the totally deaf or deaf and dumb. The returns for 
England and Wales for that year show a total of 26,649 totally deaf 
and 15,122 deaf and dumb. The last figure includes 1,695 stated 
to be dumb but not deaf. In 1921 no returns of infirmities were 
required and this procedure was followed in 1931. The reason for the 
omission was explained by the Registrar General in reply to my 
inquiry, that “the Census inquiries respecting infirmities were 
discontinued because of the difficulty of finding a suitable definition 
understandable by the general population and the knowledge that 
any figures obtained through the Census would be incomplete owing 
to the reluctance of parents to record the information on the 
schedules.’ 


In view of the absence of any recent official information as to the 
numbers of the deaf and dumb I have adopted another course in 
order to obtain an estimate. I obtained from every certified school 
for the deaf in England and Wales the number of children on the roll 
on March 31st, 1930, classified into two groups, (a) those who are 
deaf and dumb or totally deaf, and (0) those who are partially deaf. 
These are discussed in a later paragraph. 


In group (a) 3,215 children were returned. The distribution of 
these according to age group is as follows :— 
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Scrutinising the totals in each age group I dealt with the group 
showing the maximum number of children, the age group 15 to 16. 
This is the age at which all deaf and dumb children may be presumed 
to be in attendance at school. Though it is true that the attendance 
of many children is retarded beyond the minimum compulsory age, 
practically no child avoids education altogether and accordingly the 
15—16 age group represents a complete total of the deaf and dumb 
at that age. The number so given was 432. To these must be added 
the partially deaf of the same age group, amounting to 74, because a 
partially deaf child who has to be retained in a school for the deaf 
and dumb until 16 is.to all intents and purposes deaf and dumb and 
will have to face the world as such. The total so arrived at is 506. 
These children are derived entirely from the public elementary school 
population and to obtain a ratio the deaf and dumb must be compared 
with the total number of elementary school children of the same age. 
Now as the elementary school age ceases at 14 the deaf and dumb of 
the age group 15—16 must be compared with the elementary school 
children of 13—14 of two years earlier in the year 1928. The number 
of such children was returned at 587,052. This gives a ratio of 1 
in 1,160. Now as deaf-mutism is established either at birth or at an 
early age we may Safely apply this ratio to the whole population. 
The estimated population of England and Wales, 1928, was 39,482,000, 
therefore we gain a figure of 34,036 as the number of deaf and dumb 
persons in England and Wales. The estimated population of Scotland, 
1930, was 4,879,700, which gives a figure of 4,206 as the number of 
deaf and dumb in Scotland or a total of 38,242 for Great Britain— 
a number which is fairly comparable with the estimate of 40,000 
made by the National Institute for the Deaf. 

There are two possible sources of error in this computation. 
First, that the number of children whose deaf-mutism has not yet 
matured are included, and secondly the possibility of a shortening 
in the expectation of life as regards the deaf and dumb. As regards 
the first point the possible error is negligible, and as to the second 
point there is no good evidence. It may be mentioned that the 
National Institute for the Deaf have attempted to show that the deaf 
are subject to a higher mortality rate at the later ages of life. They 
base this view on an examination of the age roll of certain missions 
to the deaf which show a rapid falling off after 40 years of age. The 
reasons for this decline are to be sought otherwise than in mortality, 
as for instance, the disinclination of older people to attend missions 
when their own homes provide a counter attraction. We may 
assume then that the numbers of deaf and dumb which we have to 
consider are 34,000 in England and Wales and 4,000 in Scotland, 
or approximately 38,000 in Great Britain as a whole. 


METHODS OF COMMUNICATION USED BY THE DEAF, 


The handicap of deafness in its various phases is due almost, if 
not entirely, to failure to establish proper communication with 
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ordinary folk. It is important, therefore, to note the methods open 
to the deaf by which they can keep in touch with the hearing world. 


(i) Speech is understood to mean the faculty of uttering words cor- 
rectly by the mouth. This method is closed to the deaf 
and dumb naturally and can only be established as an 
artificial means of intercourse by a laborious educational 
procedure. The teaching of speech to the deaf and dumb 
is the main objective of the oral method of education. 


(ii) Lipreading is the art of reading correctly the speech of others 
from the movements of the mouth, face and throat 
without the aid of voice. To acquire this facility is the 
second element in the oral method of teaching the deaf 
and dumb, and includes three main principles, speech 
training, speech reading, and the teaching of language. 


(ii) Finger-spelling consists in the use of the manual alphabet 
for interpreting words, either between the deaf and dumb 
themselves or between the deaf and dumb and hearing 
persons, 


(iv) Gesture consists in conveying ideas by means of movements 
primarily of the hands but also of the face, limbs and 
body. It is the easiest and friendliest form of expression 
used by the deaf and dumb in intercourse with each other 
and, therefore, most commonly employed by them. 
Gesture is of two kinds, natural and conventional. Natural 
gesture is of the kind understood by everybody, and 
includes such movements as a handshake in sign of 
friendship or welcome or congratulation, or a nod or shake 
of the head to express consent or dissent. The uses of 
natural gesture cannot be better described than in these 
words: ‘“‘ The action of the other parts of the body 
assists the speaker, but the hands, I could almost say, 
speak themselves. By these do we not demand, promise, 
call, dismiss, threaten, supplicate, question and deny ? 
Do we not by these express joy and sorrow, doubt, con- 
fession, repentance, measure, quantity, number and time ? 
Do they not likewise excite, beseech, forbid, approve, 
advise and indicate shame ? And in pointing out places 
and persons do they not discharge the office of adverb 
and of pronoun ? ”’ (Quintilian, Book XI. Ch. 3.). 


Conventional gesture is used by the deaf and dumb and their 
friends only. It consists of movements which vary from 
one deaf community to another and is in fact a “ short- 
hand’ method for expressing ideas as, for instance, a 
finger stroke on the face to indicate “‘ yesterday ’’ (the 
face has rested once upon a pillow), two such strokes for 
the ‘“‘day before yesterday”’ (the face has rested twice 
upon a pillow), or again, the thumb directed upward as a 
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sign for “good ’’, the little finger as a sign for “ bad”’, 
or the placing of the tips of the fingers upon the crown of 
the head as a sign of “‘royalty’’. No untrained person 
can understand these signs and it is the main endeavour 
of education, by whatever means it is given, to secure an 
efficient substitute in intelligible expression for conven- 
tional gestures or “signs’’ as they are commonly called. 


(v) Language as applied to the deaf means the correct use of 
words to convey ideas in right form, whether by speech, 
finger spelling, writing or other methods. The main 
object of the education of the deaf is to secure a proper 
endowment of language for the child before school age 
is over in order that adequate means shall be at hand 
to enable it to communicate freely with the world. The 
final test of established language for the deaf is written 
language. This is the common form employable by every- 
body, hearing and deaf, and is independent of the failure 
which frequently attends imperfect attainment in speaking 
and also of finger spelling which the majority of hearing 
people refuse to learn. 


(vi) Speaking, as a method of communication to be used by the 
deaf and dumb, consists in the use of intelligible speech 
to convey language. At the best it is an artificial attain- 
ment, and, though it may become a successful medium 
of expression for many, it remains for most deaf-mutes 
inadequate as a general method of intercourse. 


‘ 


THE HANDICAP OF DEAF-MUTISM. 


Tracing the life history of a deaf-mute we find the burden of his 
affliction taking its toll from birth. In the home, while the infant 
responds to signs of care and affection and learns gradually the way 
of good habits like an ordinary child, he is unable to give any intel- 
ligible form of expression to the accumulating stock of ideas which 
impinge upon his mind. He is unable to connect and form his 
expressions by means of questions, so incessant among normal 
children, and his concepts remain awry, awkward and distorted. 
Even his parents are unable to help him and ordinary progress made 
by a child during early years is denied to him. For this reason, if 
for no other, it is important that his schooling should begin at as 
early an age as possible. The longer this is delayed the more difficult 
is the problem of the teacher. When he enters school the first task 
is to get some order into the chaos of ideas which go to make up his 
mental equipment. His gestures and grimaces, ugly enough in 
themselves, cannot be at once discouraged ; they are his only means 
of expression and the only channel of communication with those 
around him. The object of school training is to enable him gradually 
to exchange his primitive method of intercourse for words, phrases, 
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sentences, and connected language; a laborious process by what- 
ever avenue of communication he is taught, be it speech, finger 
spelling or writing. To establish language as a normal basis of 
communication is the main objective in the education of the deaf 
and dumb. Other matters, such as training in good social habits, 
in the right use of the hands for manual work, physical training, a 
clean mode of life, are essentials but can only follow successfully in 
so far as the language is established by which ideas and facts under- 
lying can be made living and active. The success of the schools in 
making this ideal effective and so neutralising the effect of a deep- 
rooted affliction is one of the most remarkable features in our modern 
technique of education. The child reaches the limit of school age 
contented, responsive, capable and ready to take his place as an 
active worker in the world. At this moment the deaf-mute probably 
reaches the zenith of happiness and affords a striking contrast to 
his predecessor of 100 years ago who was regarded too frequently as 
belonging to the category of imbeciles and idiots. Unfortunately, the 
public, even the scientific public, do not always realise the change 
that has come over the fortunes of the deaf and dumb through the 
application of sound educational methods, and we still find mention 
of the deaf and dumb along with idiots, syphilitics and insane persons. 
In normal industrial conditions the deaf-mute leaves school and 
is able with the backing of teachers, friends, missionaries and his 
parents to obtain a job which in due time, as in the case of an ordinary 
person, yields him a living wage. But he is now confronted with a 
chain of circumstances which may affect his course in life seriously 
and adversely. He is called upon to exchange the camaraderie and 
esprit de corps of a happy normal school life for an atmosphere 
in which he is isolated and misunderstood and in which he himself 
misunderstands. The reason for this is easy to follow. His attain- 
ment in language is, at the best, always limited. The workshop 
carries with it a body of phrases and expressions which are new to 
him. If he has been taught to use speech the chances are that his 
voice is rasping and disagreeable and his articulation imperfect. 
Employers and foremen do not understand how to make instructions 
plain to him and cannot give the time to be patient and sympathetic 
with him when there is so much to do and so many normal and 
efficient workers ready to do his work without giving personal trouble. 
The result is that though he does, in the main, keep his job he is 
isolated, misunderstood and apt to be thrown out of work first when 
work is slack, to be taken on last when work becomes brisk again. 
Indeed, without a friend behind him able to interpret for him, it is 
frequently difficult, in present circumstances, for him to obtain work 
or, having obtained it, to keep it. Long periods of inactivity may 
ensue in which he deteriorates as a craftsman and he not infrequently 
develops changes of a mental character. 


These then are the effects on industrial life of one basic factor, the 
lack of ability to communicate, which even the best schooling can 
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only correct to a certain extent and can only overcome completely 
in rare instances. This social isolation exists not only in the work- 
shop, but, to a smaller extent, in the home and to correct this the 
many missions and welfare societies for the deaf and dumb, estab- 
lished throughout the country, make it one of their chief functions 
to provide many forms of social recreation when the deaf and dumb 
can meet their fellows and leaders who are able to understand them 
and to extend personal sympathy to them. 


While it is necessary to mention the nature of the handicap under 
which the deaf and dumb labour, it is well to utter a caution 
against over-emphasising this aspect of deaf-mutism for, so far from 
being general, it must be regarded as exceptional. The deaf and 
dumb are, on the whole, thanks to their early training at school, a 
cheerful, hardworking, conscientious body of self-respecting and self- 
supporting wage earners, always anxious to appear and to act normally 
and to avoid any suspicion of a desire to be classed as poor things or as 
under dogs. In fact, they regard the general community as at fault 
in misunderstanding them and view themselves, if anything, as being 
possessed of superior intelligence. 

The cry of the deaf and dumb is for more language and this 
cannot be expressed in better terms than those used to me by Mrs. 
Selwyn Oxley, the deaf-mute novelist, when she says of the deaf 
and dumb that “ the spirit is free, but the word is imprisoned.” 


ss 


TEMPERAMENTAL CONDITIONS AFFECTING THE 
DEAF AND DUMB. 


During the period of childhood, given an early commencement 
of education, it may be said, practically speaking, that no problem 
of temperament arises. The child, whether attending a day school 
or a residential institution, learns in addition to ordinary school 
attainments, good habits, punctuality, regular attention to fixed 
duties and gains in happiness from the esprit de corps and team spirit 
of the school. He understands his teachers and classmates and is 
well understood by them ; there is in fact everything in his setting 
which makes for the formation of a normal attitude towards life. 
In this frame of mind he leaves school ready and even anxious to face 
the world and this spirit is maintained so long as favourable condi- 
tions of employment continue which, happily, is the rule rather than 
the exception. When, however, the novelty of work wears off and the 
circumstances of employment become overshadowed by adverse 
conditions an alteration is apt to be reflected in the outlook of the deaf 
and dumb which may react seriously upon his attitude and behaviour. 
These changes do not begin to be marked at once, but in the experi- 
ence of close observers about two to four years after leaving school, — 
that is to say, about 18 or 20 years of age. 

The main obstacle to the establishment and maintenance of good 
workshop relationship is the lack of language ; speech, however well 
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developed at school, is for him but an inferior method of com- 
munication ; his voice is often harsh or dissonant and his words are 
frequently unintelligible, nor can he read with adequate fluency 
from the lips of those who speak to him. These faults make his 
fellow workmen, foremen and employers shy and hesitant of approach- 
ing him either in regard to workshop details or the ordinary affairs 
of life. They will not, as a rule, have recourse to writing, a means 
of communication which takes up too much time, and foremen have 
no time to lose. Finger spelling, the third means of intercourse, is 
practically a closed channel seeing that most hearing people refuse 
to learn it and, even if they do, fail to attain such facility in its use 
as to enable them to read from the deaf-mute what he desires to 
convey. The failure to establish ready communication with the deaf 
and dumb leads to a certain aloofness on both sides resulting in a 
lack of sympathy on the part of those who hear, an unwillingness 
to make the necessary effort to get into touch with the deaf-mute 
and an attitude of neglect in regard to giving him a full chance. 


The deaf-mute feels that his position in employment is precarious 
compared with that of his hearing fellows. He feels, further, that 
fellowship and companionship in work are denied to him by reason 
of his affliction. This position of isolation and misunderstanding 
reflects in varying degrees upon his temperament and mental condi- 
tion. Happy enough among his deaf and dumb fellows, in the world 
of work he tends when away from them to be subject to mental 
tension or nerve strain and to become morose, dissatisfied and 
repressed, to feel his inferiority in spite of knowing himself to be a 
capable worker equal, at least, to his fellows in respect of his powers 
as a craftsman. This state of mind may pass into a more serious 
phase of queer behaviour and depression leading to the beginnings of 
delinquency and, in the more aggravated cases, may take the form of 
suicidal or homicidal tendencies or of other forms of insanity. 


It must be added, further, that a considerable number of deaf- 
mutes are detected as being mentally backward, weak or defective 
during school age and adult life. Environmental conditions which 
react adversely upon mentally normal deaf and dumb persons affect 
the mentally backward type even more detrimentally and the result 
is reflected in the high proportion of cases living unsatisfactory lives 
who have been reported to me as owing their distress to mental defect. 
It is only fair to assume that much misery would be avoided if such 
cases were notified more frequently to the local mental deficiency 
authority as mentally deficient in order that they might be provided 
with suitable supervision or, if necessary, with permanent care. 

The issue in connection with temperamental conditions cannot be 
better displayed than by reference to the high incidence of insanity 
among the deaf and dumb. While among the general population of 
England and Wales the proportion in receipt of institutional relief, 
owing to mental incapacity, is one in 295 of the estimated population, 
the corresponding rate for the deaf and dumb is one in 42, or seven 
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times as high. For London the corresponding rates are one in 167 
for the general population and one in 20 for the deaf and dumb. 
No more weighty evidence than these facts can be adduced in support 
of the effect of the social pressure of the conditions of life upon the 
fortunes of the deaf and dumb. 


THE CAUSES AND PREVENTION OF DEAFNESS. 


Deafness originates either at birth or at any subsequent age and the 
deaf fall accordingly into two categories, (a) the congenital deaf or 
born deaf, and (0) those afflicted with acquired deafness. The born 
deaf owe their defect either to a traceable hereditary cause or to 
some ante-natal condition which cannot always be assigned. The 
two types of birth deafness are described as true hereditary deafness 
and sporadic hereditary deafness respectively. Deafness which 
ensues after birth may be classified into three main groups according 
to its source, that is to say (a) the middle ear, (6) the internal ear, 
and (c) the auditory nerve and its connections. Deafness due to 
defects of the internal ear and auditory nerve offer the greatest 
difficulty in regard to the success of treatment. Middle ear disease, 
which accounts for the great majority of cases of acquired deafness, 
offers at the same time the most hopeful field for treatment. The 
two chief causes of middle ear disease are infection and structural 
defects of the nasal bones. Infection may reach the middle ear 
through the Eustachian tube, a passage which connects that chamber 
with the throat and nose. The infection may originate in such diseases 
as measles, scarlatina, and influenza, or in general septic conditions 
affecting the tonsils, adenoids or surface of the pharynx ; or, again, 
from inflammation connected with deformities of the bones of the 
nose, or it may reach the middle ear through the outer ear in cases 
in which the drum of the ear has become perforated. These causes 
mature largely during childhood and this circumstance makes it all 
the more necessary for general measures for the treatment of ear 
disease and the prevention of deafness to be considered and applied 
to infants and children of school age. 


Many attempts have been made to indicate statistically the causes 
of deafness among children attending schools for the deaf both in this 
country and elsewhere. The returns so compiled by Dr. Kerr Love 
and the National Institute for the Deaf relate to numbers which are 
not of sufficient magnitude to offer a comprehensive conclusion. The 
most recent and comprehensive research is included in a return made 
to the National Research Committee of the United States (Statistical 
Study of the Children in Public Schools for the Deaf, Archives of 
Otolaryngology, August, 1930). The return relates to 5,348 children. 
It is stated that of these 3,334 or 62-4 per cent are congenitally 
deaf and 2,014 or 37-6 per cent suffer from acquired deafness. Of 
the latter 1,243 or 61-7 per cent acquired deafness before 3 years of 
age, 346 or 17-2 per cent between 3 and 5 years of age, 210 or 10°4 
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per cent between 5 and 10 years of age, 28 or 1-3 per cent after 10 
years of age and in 187 cases no age of incidence could be assigned. 
The large proportion occurring before three years of age suggests 
that a number of these were in fact congenital cases, the cause being 
obscured owing to parental reticence in disclosing a hereditary taint. 
While too great a value should not be placed upon these returns they 
seem to show that deafness of a destructive nature in childhood is a 
real danger up to and not beyond the age of 10 years, and that 
prevention and ameliorative measures must be concentrated upon 
the earlier ages of child life if the disaster of deaf-mutism is to be 
mitigated. The returns show further that predominating among the 
causes of acquired deafness are meningitis, measles, scarlatina, 
whooping cough, pneumonia and influenza which together account for 
50 per cent of the cases. While there is no element of constancy in 
this return owing to variation in annual incidence, virulence, medical 
treatment, and local opportunities for following up the after effects 
of these febrile diseases, they seem generally to indicate that the 
infectious diseases of childhood are in fact a serious element in the 
havoc caused by deafness. 

The London County Council in a review of over 1,500 cases seen 
in the ten years 1919-1928 found that the proportion of congenital 
cases was 26-56 per cent and of acquired cases 73-44 per cent. 
Of the congenital cases 20-54 per cent were of true hereditary deaf- 
ness and 75-49 per cent of sporadic hereditary deafness, and 3-97 not 
specified. Of the cases of acquired deafness 10-6 per cent were 
attributable to diseases of the nervous system and due chiefly to 
meningitis and infantile paralysis, 28-3 per cent to infectious and 
infective diseases and 61-1 per cent to primary ear disease and 
injuries. 

Added to the causes already mentioned arising largely in infancy 
and childhood are certain influences which become evident during 
adult life-and owe their origin, to a considerable extent, to industrial 
processes. Industrial deafness is associated particularly with opera- 
tions connected with heavy metal industries, boilermaking, rivetting, 
the use of pneumatic tools, hammering of metal sheets and cylinder 
gun firing, cement making, weaving and beetling of cloth. These 
operations may produce deafness in varying degrees of severity 
including even total loss of hearing though it would appear that in 
very few cases does the affliction disable the worker from following 
his occupation. Industrial deafness has not in fact assumed the 
nature of a problem of disablement to any ascertainable extent. 


The Chief Inspector of Factories, reporting as long ago as 1908, 
mentions a total of not more than 76 cases of deaf persons in which 
qualified conditions were applied in regard to employment. These 
included 55 deafened cases, 9 cases of otorrhoea and 12 deaf-mutes. 
In 65 cases the restricting condition applied to proximity to machin- 
ery, in 5 cases treatment was required, in one case restriction to 
employment in a spinning room, one in a weaving room and four to 
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bottle washing. In his report for 1927 mention is made of an exami- 
nation for deafness of 1,011 cases in Salford with length of service 
varying from 1 to 64 years. Of this number 246 or 24-3 per cent were 
found to have some degree of deafness, but it is pointed out that no 
data exists for making a comparison with a control selected from the 
ordinary population. Of the 246 cases 30-4 per cent owed their 
condition to suppurative otitis media, 19-5 per cent to wax, etc. 
27-6 per cent to nerve deafness, 17 per cent to chronic catarrh of the 
middle ear and otosclerosis, 3-2 per cent to infective nerve deafness, 
-8 per cent to traumatic nerve deafness and -4 per cent to deaf-mut- 
ism. The majority of the cases were clearly not associated with 
occupational deafness. 

It is worth noting that among the possible causes of deafness now 
receiving attention in this country and in America are chronic intes- 
tinal intoxication and also endocrine deficiency of the thyroid, 
pituitary body, thymus and pancreas. 

In regard to ex-service men deafened during the Great War 
awards of pensions or allowances had, up to March, 1929, been made 
to 1,794 officers and 31,997 men or 33,791 in all. Six aural clinics 
were still being maintained and the number of attendances for 
treatment was then 102. Agreements were also in force with a num- 
ber of civil hospitals for affording aural treatment. 

As regards the prevention of deafness a great amount of suffering 
would be avoided were it possible to eliminate the transmission of 
true hereditary deafness. The prevention of marital unions between 
persons who carry the strain of deaf-mutism occurs as an obvious 
matter for consideration. However desirable this may be on eugenic 
grounds the circumstances of life of the deaf and dumb do not favour 
such a course. In the first place the deaf and dumb are necessarily 
thrown together for purposes of social intercourse and marriage is a 
natural sequence. Secondly, when and where a deaf and dumb man 
is in a position to maintain a wife successfully by means of his own 
earnings there is no influence, other than persuasion, which can be 
brought to bear upon him to deter him from entering upon marriage. 
From the point of view of ordinary citizenship he fulfils all the duties 
required of him and the right to marry cannot in consequence be 
denied to him. 

As regards congenital deafness of a sporadic nature something 
can be achieved by way of prevention in so far as the causes are 
ascertainable. For instance, among the ascertained cases of sporadic 
congenital deafness syphilis is known to be at the root of a certain 
number. Ante-natal treatment of the mother as well as post-natal 
treatment of the child are now well established safeguards in the 
prevention of the effects of this disease and there can be no doubt 
that the growing and successful administration for the prevention 
and treatment of venereal disease has already made its mark in 
securing a diminution in the incidence of deaf-mutism as well as of 
blindness. 
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The great opportunity for preventive work in the field of deafness 
lies in the campaign against middle ear disease during infancy and 
childhood. The comprehensive establishment of maternity and child 
welfare centres and the school medical service throughout the country 
afford unique opportunities for obtaining firm control upon the inci- 
dence of deafness. Ante-natal observation and treatment of the 
mother and continuous supervision of the infant at the periodical 
consultations should serve to bring young children with incipient ear 
trouble under continuous survey to be followed up by suitable 
treatment. The periodical and special medical inspection provided 
under the schemes for the administration of the school medical 
service offer ample opportunity for the early detection of ear trouble 
and it then remains to keep the suffering children under constant 
observation and treatment. Treatment takes four main forms, 
mechanical (diastolisation), medical (general hygienic treatment of 
the ear including insufflation and the application of liquid cleansing 
preparations), electrical treatment (ionisation) and surgical treat- 
ment (operative treatment for enlarged and septic tonsils and ade- 
noids, deflected and enlarged nasal bones and operations for mastoid 
disease). 


Of the 317 local education authorities, all of whom have arrange- 
ments for medical inspection including ear examinations, practically 
all have also arrangements approved by the Board of Education for 
the treatment of minor ailments in which are included running ears. 
271 Authorities have approved arrangements for the operative treat- 
ment of tonsils and adenoids, 39 for ear operations, 79 for aural 
treatment and 45 for ionisation. Here then is a scheme, complete 
as regards medical inspection of school children and the treatment of 
obvious ear defects, growing rapidly to assume the scope of a national 
scheme for control of ear disease and the prevention of acquired 
deafness of all grades of severity. The effect of the scheme can be 
well demonstrated in the results apparent in the area of the London 
County Council where the number of children attending schools 
for the deaf shows a remarkable fall in recent years both in absolute 
figures and in the proportion to the general child population. 
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Average attendance Proportion 

Number of public elementary of Deaf. 

Deaf. schools. One in 
1923 aA mit 723 607,223 840 
1924 = a 719 591,527 823 
1925 a3 He 668 579,829 868 
1926 ¥ Ye 658 575,860 875 
1927 ae vie 632 570,849 903 
1928 be ne 630 559,871 889 
1929 a e 568 539,670 950 
1930 ee se 560 534,573 954 


A total reduction of 163 or 22 per cent and a reduction from one in 
840 to 1 in 954 in eight years. 
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It must not be forgotten that while these results can be more 
readily displayed in the case of children suffering from gross destruc- 
tion of hearing power, they apply to a far wider extent to the vast 
number of children suffering from minor defects of hearing, associated 
with pathological conditions of the ear, who either become cured or 
who are protected from falling into the class of the severely deafened 
or the deaf-mute. Asan example of the beneficial effect of systematic 
control of ear defects through the school medical service, it will be 
useful to quote the results of a survey made in the County of 
Middlesex covering a period of 10 years from 1920 to 1929. 


Number of cases Percentage of 
Year. of Middle Ear number of children 
disease. examined. 
1920 a o a3 oS 641 227 
1921 \ rf # ft 627 2°3 
1922 i Bs De et 594 2-1 
1923 aS ae oan ye 634 Peay 
1924 ag ae ¥: Pe 615 2:4 
1925 ae om zs a 506 1:8 
1926 as Ne i, ee 499 1:8 
1927 Shs ne A ve 456 Rey 
1928 a, ne = Bye 498 1:8 
1929 ge %P o a 347 T2 


The number of cases has been reduced from 641 to 347, corresponding 
to a fall of 45 per cent, the percentage of the number of children 
examined falling in the same period from 2:7 to 1-2. A similar result 
appears in London; in 1929 the percentage was 1-0 as compared 
with 1-1 in 1928 and 1-3 in 1927. It is clear, therefore, that we have 
in the national scheme of child welfare an efficient instrument of 
the control of a physical defect which, if unchecked, will cause untold 
suffering, widespread discomfort and disablement in later life. 


STATUTES AFFECTING THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


It is commonly asserted by those interested in the propaganda for 
the welfare of the deaf and dumb that, having made provision for 
their education, the State takes no steps to take stock of the value 
of the education given in the schools which costs some £300,000 a 
year, nor does it take any steps to secure adequately the care of the 
deaf and dumb at the expiry of school age at 16. The point is em- 
phasised in appeals for financial aid made by voluntary welfare 
agencies for the deaf and dumb who find a powerful plank in the 
plea that Deaf and Dumb welfare receives no State aid. The fact 
of the matter is that the deaf and dumb take their due share of the 
ordinary social services available from funds set aside by Parliament 
and the Municipal rates including health services, higher education, 
public assistance, national health insurance, unemployment relief, 
widows’ pensions and old age pensions. 
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In addition to the advantages derived under Statutes establishing 
social services for the general population, the deaf and dumb receive 
special consideration in respect of statutory provisions affecting 
their education and welfare. 


The education of the deaf and dumb was secured in the Elementary 
Education (Blind and Deaf Children) Act, 1893, as a result of the 
recommendation of the Royal Commission on the Blind and Deaf 
and Dumb, 1889. The Act of 1893 was embodied in the consolidated 
Education Act of 1921, the provisions affecting the deaf and dumb 
being contained in Sections 51 and 52 and 61 to 69. In broad terms 
provision is made for the compulsory attendance of deaf children at a 
suitable place of instruction from the age of 7 until 16. It may be of 
advantage to mention briefly the following provisions :— 

(i) The general duty of the parent to cause the child, if seven 
years of age, to receive efficient elementary education shall, 
in the case of a deaf child, include the duty to cause the 
child to receive instruction suitable to such a child (Sec. 51). 

(ii) It is the duty of the local education authority for elemen- 
tary education to provide education suitable to the needs 
of a deaf child in some school certified by the Board of 
Education as suitable for providing that education. 
Exception is made in the cases of idiots and imbeciles 
foec:'52): | 

(iii) The compulsory age of attendance is extended until 16 
years of age (Sec. 61). 

(iv) Local education authorities are empowered to provide 
special schools for the deaf and supply school apparatus 
and everything necessary for the efficiency of such schools 
(Sec. 62). 

(v) The conditions to be observed in regard to certification of 
schools for deaf children (Sec. 63). 

(vi) Provision as to religious instruction (Sec. 64). 

(vii) The liability of the parent (including saving for the rights 
of parents) for expenditure incurred on the education of a 
deaf child (Secs. 65 and 66). 

(viii) Provision for the payment by the Board of Education of 
aid from the parliamentary grant (Sec. 67). 

(ix) The duty of the Board of Education to make an annual 
report to Parliament of the particulars of the proceedings 
under this part of the Act (Sec. 68). 

(x) A definition of the term “‘deaf’’ :—‘ The expression ‘deaf ’ 
means too deaf to be taught in a class of hearing children 
in an Elementary School ”’ (Sec. 69). 

Under the Sections above quoted provision is made for the 
compulsory attendance of all educable deaf children between the 
ages of 7 and 16. The detailed arrangements to be observed in the 
conduct of schools for the deaf are embodied in the Special Services 
Regulations of the Board of Education (Grant Regulations No. 19) 
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under which inter alia optional powers are afforded to local education 
authorities for children from the age of two years and upwards to 
attend schools for the deaf. 


The educational definition of deafness contained in Section 69 
extends the application of the Act so as to cover not merely the deaf 
and dumb but a wider category of children who though not deaf and 
dumb suffer from extensive destruction of hearing power, requiring 
that, for the purpose of efficient instruction, they should be taught 
under special provisions. These children are known administratively 
as the partially deaf and are taught either in schools specially 
established to meet their need or in classes into which they are 
segregated in schools for the deaf and dumb. In fact, as in the case 
of education of the blind where special provisions are made for the 
partially blind under an educational definition which is wider than 
the definition applied in the case of the adult blind under the Blind 
Persons Act, 1920, so in the case of the deaf a wide definition is 
applied in order not to confine the benefit of special education to the 
narrow category of the deaf and dumb but to enable a larger class 
needing special education to receive it. 


The further education of the deaf after the age of 16 is provided 
under the general power conferred upon local education authorities 
under sub section (1) of Section 70 of the Education Act, 1921, in the 
following terms :— 


“ The local education authority for higher education 
shall consider the educational needs of their area and take 
such steps as seem to them desirable, after consultation 
with the Board of Education, to supply or aid the supply 
of higher education and to promote the general co- 
ordination of all forms of education and for that purpose 
may spend such sums as they think fit.”’ 

Under this section conditions are provided in the Grant Regula- 
tions No. 19 of the Board of Education for establishing and aiding 
vocational courses for deaf and dumb persons over the age of 16. In 
addition, under the general powers conferred by Section 71, provision 
may be made under the Board’s regulations for further education 
in Evening Classes in general subjects for the deaf and dumb as well 
_as classes in lipreading and re-education in speech for the hard of 
hearing, and scholarships and free places may be provided for apt 
deaf pupils in order to assist them in attending secondary schools. So 
far no secondary school for the deaf and dumb has matured though 
a definite proposal is now under consideration by the College of 
Teachers of the Deaf and the National Institute for the Deaf. 


It will be observed, while the provision of elementary education 
for the deaf and dumb is a duty imposed upon the local education 
authority, that the facilities in regard to further and higher educa- 
tion are of the nature of powers and not of duties, that is to say, they 
are optional and not obligatory. 
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Statutory provision empowering local education authorities to 
incur expenditure upon choice of employment (including placement) 
of deaf-mute school leavers under the age of 18 is given in Section 
107 of the Education Act, 1921, as modified by Section 6 of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1923. 


Deaf and dumb children chargeable to poor law authorities are 
dealt with under Section 58 of the Poor Law Act of 1930, under the 
following powers :—‘ The Council of any county or county borough 
may, with the approval of the Minister, send any poor deaf and dumb 
or blind child who is (a) an idiot or imbecile ;_ or (0) resident in a 
workhouse or in an institution to which he has been sent by a county 
or county borough council from a workhouse; or (c) boarded out 
by a county or county borough council, to any school fitted for the 
reception of such children whether or not the school is a certified 
school, but save as aforesaid it shall not be lawful for the council 
of any county or county borough in the discharge of their functions 
under this Act to send any deaf and dumb or blind child to any 
school.”’ The power is thus given to the public assistance authority 
to send deaf and dumb children to schools for providing elementary 
education for this type of child though the powers are optional. 


Powers to afford further education to deaf and dumb persons 
chargeable to the poor law are afforded under Section 39 of the Poor 
Law Act of 1930, in the following terms :—‘‘ The council of any 
county or county borough may provide for the reception, mainten- 
ance and instruction of any adult person in receipt of relief, being 
blind or deaf and dumb, in any institution established for the recep- 
tion of persons suffering from such infirmities, and may pay the 
charges incurred in the conveyance of any such persons to and from 
the institution as well as the expenses incurred in his maintenance, 
support and instruction therein.”’ 


The powers of Public Assistance Committees in respect of ele- 
mentary and further education are subject to modification in view of 
developments foreshadowed in Section 5 (1) of the Local Government 
Act, 1929 :—“ A council in preparing an administrative scheme shall 
have regard to the desirability of securing that, as soon as circum- 
stances permit, all assistance which can lawfully be provided other- 
wise than by way of poor relief shall be so provided, and accordingly 
any such scheme may declare that any assistance which could, 
after the appointed day, be provided either by way of poor relief 
or by virtue of any of the following Acts, as amended by any subse- 
quent enactment including this Act (that i 15:0, SAY)o2 uy (g) 
the Education Act, 1921, shall be provided exclusively by virtue of 
the appropriate Act and not by way of poor relief, but nothing in this 
sub section or in any scheme shall diminish or otherwise affect the 
duty of a council under Section 34 of the Poor Law Act, 1927 to 
provide relief for the poor.’’ Under this section the effect of a declara- 
tion embodied in the scheme of the authority will be to substitute the 
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Education Act for the Poor Law as the machine for providing educa- 
tion where it is needed. It will ensure better co-ordination, more 
comprehensive educational facilities and less chance of leakage. 

The general welfare of the deaf and dumb so far as it is dealt with 
by statute is provided for by the maintenance of adults in institutions 
under Section 39 of the Poor Law Act, 1930, and by financial assist- 
ance to societies established for the welfare of the deaf and dumb 
under Section 67 (b), which gives power to public assistance 
authorities to contribute to associations for the welfare of the deaf . 
and dumb in the following terms :—‘“‘ The council of any county or 
county borough may, with the consent of the Minister, contribute 
by way of an annual subscription towards the support and mainten- 
anceof . . . . (0) any institution for blind or deaf and dumb 
persons or for persons suffering from any permanent or natural 
infirmity ; or any association for aiding such persons.”’ 

In addition to the statutory powers of Public Assistance Authori- 
ties in respect of the Education and Welfare of the deaf and dumb 
further powers are given to Authorities by Section 59 of the Poor 
Law Act, 1930, under conditions prescribed by Articles 121-125 
of the Public Assistance Order, 1930, in respect of Apprenticeship of 
young persons generally. 


HISTORICAL RETROSPECT. 


The development of public interest in the deaf and dumb in this 
country has followed two main channels, education and general 
welfare. | 

The education of the deaf and dumb began to take shape as an 
organised activity in the latter half of the eighteenth century. 
Isolated endeavours to teach the deaf are mentioned as occurring in 
other European countries throughout the middle ages, among the 
earliest recorded cases being the deaf and dumb youth mentioned by 
Bede in the Ecclesiastical History as having been taught by St. 
John of Beverley to build up speech from simple phonetic elements 
until he was able to speak usefully. An interesting reference is 
made to further efforts of this kind during the middle ages in Arnold’s 
Education of the Deaf (pp. 1 e¢ seg., Simpkin Marshall & Co., 1901). 

The first modern pioneer in the education of the deaf and dumb 
was the Abbé Charles Michel de l’Epée (1712-1789) who, in 1760, 
founded a school for the deaf and dumb in Paris which in 1791 was 
taken over by the French Government and became the National 
Institute for the Deafand Dumb. The basis of instruction elaborated 
by de l’Epée was that of natural and conventional miming crystallised 
for purposes of communication into written language. Speech 
for the deaf he regarded as a mechanical operation having no sort of 
relation to the intellectual activities of the deaf and dumb. 

The first school for the deaf and dumb in Germany was founded by 
Samuel Heinicke (1729-1790) in Leipsic in 1778, and the impress 
given to the education of the deaf and dumb was that of the spoken 
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word as opposed to mime and signs, the basis of the work of de 
l?Epée. The movement towards the oral teaching of the deaf gained 
support from other German teachers, Graser (1766-1841) and Hill 
(1805-1874), and the oral method of teaching the deaf acquired such 
force in the hands of early teachers of the deaf in Germany that 
it became known eventually in England and other countries as the 
“German System ”’’. 

The earliest effort to educate the deaf and dumb in Great Britain 
was made in Edinburgh in 1760 by Thomas Braidwood who re- 
established his school later in Hackney, London. The first organised 
effort on public lines took shape in 1792 when the Asylum for the 
Deaf and Dumb Poor, Old Kent Road, was founded, this school being 
now the premier school of its kind in the country, having been re- 
established as the Royal School for Deaf and Dumb Children, 
Margate. Other schools followed, established as residential institu- 
tions under voluntary governing bodies at Birmingham, 1812, 
Manchester 1823, Liverpool 1825, Exeter 1827, Doncaster 1829, 
Newcastle 1839, Brighton 1841, Bristol 1841, Bath 1842 and Swansea 
1847, and the growth of these institutions was maintained steadily 
through the first half of the nineteenth century until, in fact, 
education for the general population had become an established 
factor in national policy. The early benefactors of the deaf and 
dumb child did not await the coming of national education but took 
up their work independently and in a right pioneer spirit. The 
education of the deaf and dumb in England and Wales became 
incorporated into the national scheme of education in 1893 by the 
passing of the Elementary Education (Blind and Deaf Children) Act 
enjoining compulsory education in pursuance of the recommendation 
of the Royal Commission on the Blind and Deaf and Dumb which 
made its report in 1889. The Commission recommended that all 
deaf children should have a full opportunity of being educated 
on the pure oral system and that the class should be spoken of as 
“ deaf ’’ and not as “ deaf-mutes ”’ or “‘ deaf and dumb ”’ unless they 
were actually so. 

The Act of 1893 served as a powerful stimulus to the development 
of deaf education which found expression in a wide extension of 
available teaching accommodation, improvement of existing 
premises, addition of new educational amenities, facilities for the 
training of specialist teachers, improvement in teaching arrangements, 
including provision for manual and physical training, and attention 
to health. Supplementary facilities for further education were 
provided in the Education Acts of 1902 and 1918 which, together 
with the original Act of 1893, are now embodied in the Education 
ACC OL1921. 

The bias to oral instruction, that is to say, instruction by means 
of speech training, given by the Royal Commission has gradually 
become more intense among teachers of the deaf in this country. 
The matter had already been raised at the International Congress 
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on Deaf Education held at Milan in 1880, when resolutions were 
accepted in favour of oral teaching ; these have since become fixed 
as fundamental precepts in the education of the deaf and dumb not 
only in England but almost universally. Two small colleges for 
the training of teachers in the oral method were founded in London 
in the latter decades of last century and were merged in 1919 in the 
Faculty of Education of Manchester University. 

With one exception the schools for the deaf in England and Wales 
adopt the oral system, making exceptions in the case of children 
who fail to derive benefit from such teaching, and the National 
College of Teachers of the Deaf, the spokesman body, adopts the 
policy unswervingly. 

Provision for the general welfare of the deaf began to take shape 
after about fifty years of educational development. The first of the 
welfare societies (missions to the deaf and dumb) to be established 
was the Royal Association in Aid of the Deaf and Dumb, London, 
founded in 1840, Manchester followed in 1846 and five in the period 
1850 to 1860, five from 1860 to 1870, seven from 1870 to 1880, eight 
from 1880 to 1890, nine from 1890 to 1900, nine from 1900 to 1920 
and nine from 1920 to 1930. The growth has, therefore, been steady 
and uninterrupted. The missions were established originally to afford 
facilities for religious worship to a class of persons debarred from 
deriving benefit from attendance at ordinary places of worship and are 
generally associated with a diocese as regards area of operation and 
religious control. Subsequently, the missions have added the 
provision of social amenities to their original function and in the past 
ten years they have collected considerable sums of money. During 
the same period a new function has been added, that of securing 
placement for school leavers and unemployed adults, and this has 
become an outstanding feature of their work in relation to the 
industrial depression following the Great War. 

It is here necessary to refer to a circumstance which has at all 
times and in all countries weighed seriously upon the fortunes of the 
deaf and dumb. It relates to the fact that while the teachers of the 
deaf stand unequivocally for oralism the missionaries support with 
equal tenacity communication by manual methods, that is to say, 
finger spelling and gesture. This controversy is of old standing 
and has the unfortunate result of keeping the schools and the missions 
in a constant state of estrangement. While it is true that good 
co-operation exists in some cases the general attitude of the two 
activities consists in their largely ignoring each other. The effect 
upon the deaf and dumb school leaver is unfavourable, whether as 
regards the respect in which he holds the teacher or the missioner, 
or again as regards the lost opportunity of guiding him safely into 
employment. 

METHODS OF RESEARCH. 


The present investigation is an attempt to cover the field of deaf 
welfare as widely as available information will permit and to this end 
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I have explored the problem from the points of view of education, 
social welfare, and industrial conditions. While the concern of the 
inquiry is largely that of the deaf and dumb, attention has been 
given, so far as circumstances and information allow, to conditions 
affecting the hard of hearing or, as they are termed, the deafened ; 
as also those afflicted with blindness as well as deafness or, as they are 
termed, the blind-deaf. 


The issue which emerges uppermost in a research of this kind is to 
determine whether and, if so, how far the burden of affliction carries 
with it a handicap in the attempt to gain a satisfactory mode of life 
and, further, to what extent the handicap may be averted by the 
methods of education and training or by’ an extension of the 
administrative and other facilities now available for adult welfare. 


In the claim made by the National Institute for the Deaf for new 
forms of assistance from public resources (The Industrial Condition 
of the Deaf and Dumb, 1929) stress has been laid upon the rate of 
unemployment as quoted in returns obtained from five schools for 
the deaf and affecting 164 school leavers, 85 boys and 79 girls. It is 
stated that 31 boys (or 36 per cent) and 37 girls (or 47 per cent) were 
found to be unemployed. It is argued further (page 8) that “ the 
actual placing of leavers is, perforce, often decided without any 
relation to their individual aptitude. Inferior forms of occupation, 
often unskilled, have to be accepted in order to escape the alternative 
of idleness: thus, the wastage of natural ability with a permanent 
reduction of social efficiency is frequent.”’ 


In the same statement attention is drawn to the case of 2,653 men 
connected with nine local societies for the welfare of the deaf and 
dumb. Of these, 1,570 (or 59 per cent) are reported to be regularly 
employed, 575 (or 22 per cent) irregularly employed and 508 (or 
19 per cent) unemployed. Of 539 women similarly. reported by seven 
local societies, 283 (or 52:5 per cent) were regularly employed, 
151 (or 28 per cent) irregularly employed and 105 (or 19-4 per cent) 
unemployed. 


In the present research an effort has been made to secure full and 
up-to-date returns as to the employment obtained by school leavers 
from every school and in regard to adults from every mission and 
welfare society for the adult deaf and dumb in England and Wales. 
An examination of these returns reveals the important finding that 
employment returns do not suffice to enable good conclusions to be 
drawn as to the condition, satisfactory or otherwise, in which the 
deaf and dumb actually live. In London, for instance, where the 
unemployment returns obtained from the Royal Association in aid 
of the Deaf and Dumb are as low as 2 per cent, the returns in regard 
to unsatisfactory conditions are higher, 4 per cent in fact. The re- 
turns from Manchester Adult Mission are in the opposite direction, 
3-5 per cent unemployed and 2 per cent living in unsatisfactory 
conditions. It must be remembered also that other considerations 
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have to be taken into account in connection with unemployment. 
A man may be unemployed because he is of independent means, or he 
may be unemployable. A woman may be returned as unemployed 
who is living in decent surroundings with her own relations. Again, 
a person may be employed satisfactorily and yet may be living 
in unsatisfactory conditions owing to exploitation of his affliction 
on the part of his employer. 


The central fact to ascertain in the inquiry has been how far 
unsatisfactory conditions of life prevail among the deaf and dumb, 
and attention has been focussed upon this aspect, as well as upon 
unemployment. The selection of unsatisfactory cases has been a 
matter for the officers of the welfare societies in the first instance. 
In addition to the presentation of statistical returns a detailed case 
sheet has been furnished for each unsatisfactory case, and the case 
records have been subjected to individual scrutiny, either at a visit 
to the area or otherwise, before being accepted for analysis and for use 
in connection with the present report. As a check upon the record 
so obtained the public assistance authorities have, on request, made 
a return of the number of deaf-mutes in each area who are in receipt 
of domiciliary and institutional relief and relief in respect of mental 
incapacity. Such a return does not in itself furnish an infallible 
guide to the extent of unsatisfactory conditions owing to the fact that 
public assistance authorities do in the main make it a duty to main- 
tain the poor in decent circumstances and, further, that many deaf 
and dumb, like normal individuals, hesitate from motives of self 
respect to resort to relief from the poor law. It has been necessary 
accordingly, in order to gain a picture of the situation, to take into 
account information obtainable from three aspects, employment, 
poor law relief and the record of unsatisfactory life obtained from 
those in constant contact with the problem, the officers of the welfare 
societies for the deaf and dumb. 


The steps taken to acquire information have included personal 
visits to a number of urban and rural areas in order to get first hand 
touch with the deaf and dumb and those who supervise their welfare, 
consultation with Government departments concerned with the 
administration of the deaf, the Ministry of Health, the Board of 
Education, the Board of Control, the Home Office, the Ministry of 
Labour, the Ministry of Pensions, the Registrar General, with Local 
Education Authorities and Governing Bodies of voluntary schools 
for the deaf in regard to educational arrangements and juvenile 
employment, with the Teachers of the Deaf, with Public Assistance 
Authorities on questions of relief, with voluntary associations for 
the welfare of the deaf and dumb, with medical practitioners having 
special knowledge of the problem of the deaf, with insurance com- 
panies and associations on the question of accident insurance and 
employers liability and expectation of life of the deaf, and with other 
bodies and individuals in this country and abroad having special 
knowledge in details affecting the welfare of the deaf. | 
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PART Th 
THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF. 


ASCERTAINMENT AND ATTENDANCE AT SCHOOL. 


For educational purposes the deaf fall into two classes, those who 
are totally deaf or so deaf as to possess no useful hearing, and those 
who are partially deaf and though seriously afflicted with deafness 
possess some useful hearing. Both types require education in a 
certified school for the deaf. The duty of the local education 
authority to ascertain the number of such cases in their area is not 
expressed in so many words in the statute as it is in the case of chil- 
dren who are mentally or physically defective (Sec. 55 (1) (a) Educa- 
tion Act, 1921) but it follows by implication from the stated duty of 
the authority to provide educational facilities suitable for children 
who are deaf. Nor is there, in the case of deaf children, any statutory 
obligation on the part of the local education authority to submit a 
deaf child to medical examination for the purpose of diagnosis. Here 
again, the procedure differs from the case of mentally and physically 
defective children who are required to be certified by a medical 
practitioner approved for the purpose by the Board of Education 
(Sec. 55 (3) Education Act, 1921). The arrangements for the ascer- 
tainment of deaf children, and indeed of blind children likewise, are 
more vaguely embodied in the statute than those for the various types 
of defectives. Since the inception of the School Medical Service in 
1908 an effort has been made to bring into operation a uniform 
scheme of ascertainment of all types of afflicted children by means 
of the returns required by the Board of Education to be submitted 
in the Annual Reports of the School Medical Officer. The School 
Medical Officer presents each year in Table UI of his report a return 
of all such children, classified according to defect, and the return 
supplies the total number of children in each category known within 
the area. 


By this means all types of defect are brought to light compre- 
hensively and without regard to differentiation in respect of variations 
in statutory obligation. The deaf are, in Table III, divided into two 
classes, (a) suitable for training in a school or class for the totally 
deaf or deaf and dumb, and (0) suitable for training in a school or 
class for the partially deaf. The returns show separately the numbers 
of boys and girls and those (a) attending certified schools for the deaf, 
(b) attending public elementary schools, (c) at other institutions, and 
(d) at no school or institution. In compiling the returns the sources 
of information available are facts gained in the course of medical 
inspection by the school medical officer and his staff, and particulars 
supplied by head teachers of elementary schools, school attendance 
officers, enquiry officers, care committee workers, parents, relieving 
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officers, medical practitioners, hospitals, head teachers of schools 
for the deaf and mentally defective, and officers of welfare societies 
and missions to the deaf and dumb. 


While there is no obligation upon the local education authority 
to ascertain by medical examination it may be accepted as being a 
universal practice that every child is now brought before the school 
medical officer before any decision is taken to send him to a special 
school. At the same time, it is necessary to mention, and with some 
emphasis, that the diagnosis of deafness is not an easy matter and 
that cases not infrequently occur where a child has been the victim 
of a faulty diagnosis and has been sent to the wrong type of school 
or institution or not sent to a special school at all. The most common 
form of confusion is between deaf-mutism and mental deficiency. 
A child fails to respond to the spoken word and is somewhat hastily 
set down as mentally defective, of even a low grade type, when he is 
in fact a mentally normal deaf-mute. Again, a partially deaf child 
may be left to deteriorate in an elementary school far too long until in 
fact he has lost practically the whole of his hearing power and most 
of his speech. Nothing remains then but to send him to a school 
for the deaf and dumb, too late, perhaps, to attain the full benefit 
he would have reached had he been sent earlier to a special school 
where, under proper medical treatment and education, he might have 
been saved for the hearing world. A rarer type of case is that of the 
child who is dumb but possessed of full hearing power and of normal 
mind. Such a child suffers from motor aphasia and requires to be 
transferred at an early stage to an oral school for the deaf where he 
can be taught to speak, after which he may be safely remitted to an 
ordinary elementary school for the remainder of his school life. There 
can be little doubt that if the advice and co-operation of experienced 
teachers of the deaf, or welfare workers to the deaf and dumb, were 
sought more freely in the preliminary examination of children 
suspected of being deaf, errors in ascertainment would rarely, if ever, 
occur. The importance of this procedure has been recognised in 
principle by the Board of Education in regard to children who are 
mentally defective as well as deaf and has been embodied in the 
Mental Deficiency (Notification of Children) Regulations, 1928, 
Article 2 (ii) providing that ‘if it is proposed to notify under this 
Article a child who is blind or deaf within the meaning of Section 69 
of the Education Act, 1921, the Local Education Authority shall 
submit their proposal to the Board with the certificate and report of 
the Certifying Officer and a report by the Head Teacher of the School 
(if any) which the child is attending.” 


The total number of children suitable for admission to a certified 
school for the deaf, ascertained by each of the 317 local education 
authorities, is tabulated on December 31st of each year in Table III 
of the School Medical Officer’s report, and the returns are sum- 
marised subsequently at the Board of Education. The total number 
in 1930 was 3,621 and the summary for the years 1924-1930 showing 
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the disposal o: the children and their proportion to the general 
elementary school population is given in the following table compiled 
from Board of Education records :—- 


Deaf and Dumb. 
Proportion 
Average of Deaf 
; on the |and Dumb 
Attending ree At At no Registers | children to 
Riad. Certified Tre other | School Total of Public {children in 
"| Special i Insti- jor Insti- “| and other | Publicand 
Schools. S tutions.| tution. Elemen- other 
chools. 
; tary Elemen- 
Schools. tary 
Schools. 
(1 in) 
1924 3,584 236 52 301 4,173 | 5,641,500 1,352 
1925 3,551 319 37 247 4,154 | 5,677,075 1,367 
1926 3,601 223 31 246 4,101 | 5,681,718 1,385 
1927 3,544 196 4] 257 4,038 | 5,664,616 1,403 
1928 3,464 156 aA 238 3,935 | 5,628,440 1,430 
1929 3,334 166 66 203 3,769 | 5,601,807 1,486 
1930 3,245 131 68 177 3,621 | 5,596,744 1,546 


It will be observed that in the seven years mentioned the total 
number of children ascertained has fallen year by year from 4,173 
in 1924 to 3,621 in 1930, a total decrease of 552 or about 13 per cent. 


In order to avoid the possibility of a wrong inference in failing to 
take into account the falling birth rate, I have calculated the 
proportion of deaf children in the total public elementary school 
population for each year and find that the decrease in actual number 
corresponds, year by year, with a similar decrease in proportion, that 
is to say, from a rate of 1 in 1,352 in 1924 to a rate of 1 in 1,546 in 
1930. The fall in actual numbers and in rate of incidence which 
affects the whole country is parallel with the lowering of incidence 
mentioned in regard to the area of the London County Council (The 
Causes and Prevention of Deafness). While there is no evidence to 
show that the decrease can be attributed to any change in the 
proportion of the hereditary deaf and dumb it affords striking 
testimony to the effect of preventive remedial measures during ante- 
natal, infant and school life in averting post-natal deafness of severe 
type, that is to say, ‘‘ acquired deafness.” 

The table shows further a diminution in the number of deaf children 
attending public elementary schools instead of certified schools for 
the deaf. This number amounted to 319 in 1925 and to 131 in 1930, 
showing a fall of 188 or 58 per cent. Similarly, the number of deaf 
children not attending any school or institution has fallen from 
301 in 1924 to 177 in 1930, showing a-fall of approximately 40 per 
cent. These returns afford clear evidence that the total of children 
not placed in suitable schools can be and has been materially reduced. 
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It is to be noted that there were still 308 children, or 9 per cent of 
the whole number, at elementary schools or at no school in 1930. 
In view of the fact that the propaganda for deaf welfare insists on 
drawing comparisons between the conditions affecting the deaf and 
those applying to the blind it will be useful to note the findings in 
regard to blind children. In 1930 the total number of blind children 
ascertained was 1,752, and of these 228 were attending public 
elementary schools or were at no school or institution, the proportion 
being 13 per cent. In view of the fact that the compulsory age of 
attendance for the blind is 5 years of age, and remembering further 
the pressure to get children into special schools exerted by the 
admirably organised voluntary associations for the blind throughout 
the country, the comparatively low proportion of deaf children not 
under proper educational conditions—9 per cent—compares favour- 
ably with that of the blind. At the same time the attention of local 
education authorities might well be called to the defections which 
occur in both categories with a view of securing further improvement. 


I have made an enquiry into the age distribution of deaf and 
dumb children attending the certified schools for the deaf in England 
and Wales with a view of obtaining information as to (i) admissions 
prior to the statutory age of compulsory attendance at seven years, 
(11) admissions at the statutory age, (111) admissions after the statutory 
age, and (iv) causes of delay in admission. Each school was invited 
to present a return of the total number of children on the roll on 
March 31st, 1930, including those only who were born deaf or who 
became deaf in early infancy—the true deaf and dumb in fact— 
partially deaf children being excluded. The returns made were in 
respect of 3,147 children (Appendix A). The ages at which the 
children were admitted to school were as follows :— 


Under 5 an ay eh gre 
5— 6 “ig of ae Sth FO? 
6-— 7 ae is A LMAO 
7- 8 ab: bi Pe Oe 
8-— 9 a oh ms .. 298 
9-10 ue oe a bagel Uy j 8 
10—1] oe i, oh SORT Ot} 
rh? he ae hash ey | 
IZ 1S iF a ‘5 airs ¥ 4 
13 — 14 wo iy # eT 
14-15 i my ve ors 
15 -— 16 4 


It will be observed that 1,142 or 36 per cent of the whole number 
were admitted at or before the age of 5, and 1,667 or 53 per cent 
before the statutory age. These facts afford ample evidence of the 
feeling which exists among local education authorities in favour of ! 
making an early beginning with the education of the deaf and dumb, 
and of the high value they set upon education as a necessary measure 
in securing the social well-being of the deaf and dumb. The number 
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who have begun to go to school at or before the statutory age amounts 
to 2,489 or 79 per cent.* Those who were admitted at later ages: 
amount to 21 per cent of the whole. Inthe general population there is 
no corresponding leakage to compare with that of 21 per cent in the 
case of the deaf and dumb. It will be observed that the lowest 
records of deiay in admission occur in the schools where the educa- 
tional arrangements reach the highest pitch of efficiency as though 
it were true that a high standard of work were the best instrument 
for dissipating parental objection and hesitancy on the part of the 
local authority to incur the necessary outlay on education. 


An enquiry was made from the whole of the Schools into the causes 
of delay in admission and returns were obtained in respect of 303 
cases out of 658. The causes attributed were as follows :— 


(i) Previously in attendance at a public elementary 
SCHOOL acs. |; 3 aes: 
(ii) Previously attended schools for the parti ally dea tia 2 
(i11) Previously attended another school for the deaf 53 
(iv) Wrongly classified in the first instance as men- 


tally defective ie srs qh SB, 

v) Ilhealth .. as e aE er Ate Rs: 
(vi) Parental objection a3 NE ‘ee seg 
(vii) Delayed ascertainment .. oe 4h eR, 
(viii) Caravan children .. “ip ae sy te eA 
ix) Colonial cases ay al 3 
x) No information available .. Ae igs .. 131 
303 


In addition, the London County Council, while unable to furnish 
detailed information on individual cases (122), attribute the two 
main causes to attendance at a partially deaf school for a trial period 
and to admission from areas of outside authorities. The Royal 
Schools for the Deaf, Manchester, attribute delayed admission (71 
cases) to parental objection and the reluctance of local education 
authorities to prosecute neglectful parents. 


In regard to the other causes of delay mentioned it is to be noted 
that 58 children were retained too long in public elementary schools. 
Realising the importance that attaches to the commencement of 
education of the deaf and dumb at the earliest possible age and the 
contingent educational loss risked in delay it is a matter for the 
urgent consideration of education authorities to place these children 
at school at the earliest moment. 


*It is clear from the subsequent analysis of these figures that more than 
79 per cent actually attend a special school for the deaf at or before the 
statutory age, as the children who are returned at later ages include some who 
have previously attended another school for the deaf. 
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Parental objection accounts for a considerable amount of delay. 
I have found that much more can be done by reasonable persuasion 
than by threats of prosecution and that, given the opportunity of 
understanding the nature of their child’s affliction and the success 
likely to attend good education, most of the resistance offered by 
parents is likely to vanish. Objections on the part of parents to send 
their children to school are due to two causes, first, the reluctance 
of a mother to part with a young child whom it is proposed to send 
away from home, secondly, the obligation to pay part of the expense 
of maintaining the child at a residential school in cases where the 
parent can ill afford it. On the other hand, I have found cases in 
which the parent is desirous of sending his child to school at an early 
age but receives a cold response from the authority who are dis- 
inclined to consider the case particularly if the child is below the 
statutory age. 


Cases of delay due to wrong diagnosis and delayed diagnosis have 
already been referred to and are likely to become more rare given 
closer attention to the clinical aspects of deaf-mutism on the part 
of medical officers of the education service. 


I have approached the question of non-attendance of deaf children 
at certified schools directly with the local education authorities 
individually and have invited them to furnish information in detail 
upon each case on the basis of the returns made in Table III of the 
School Medical Officer’s report for 1930. The inquiry was initiated 
as a rapid follow-up immediately on the receipt of the returns by the 
Board of Education. Of 317 local education authorities, 114 showed 
a number of children not at certified schools for the deaf but either 
(a) attending public elementary schools—136, (d) at other institu- 
tions—68, and (c) at no school or institution—171. The whole 
amounted to 375 or 9 per cent of the total attendance. I enquired 
from the whole of those authorities the circumstances which led to 
the non-attendance at certified schools of children within these three 
categories. 

Of the 136 cases attending public elementary schools, I find that 
the circumstances are as follows :— 

19 Under statutory age. 
42 Parental objection to the attendance of the child at a certified 
school. 
18 Retained in public elementary schools for no satisfactory 
reason. 
1 Retained in a public elementary school in the belief that 
magistrates would not convict. 
12 Under treatment or observation. 
34 Now attending, or on the point of attending, certified schools. 
5 Partially deaf (wrongly classified in Table III). 
3 Discharged from certified schools on account of dirty habits 
1 Notified as mentally defective. 
1 Ill health. 
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Of the 68 children reported as being in “ other institutions ’’, I 
find that 60 are in fact attending certified schools for the deaf and are 
therefore wrongly classified, 5 in mental hospitals or institutions, 
1 in a private school for the deaf, 1 under private instruction by a 
teacher of the deaf, and 1 in Dr. Barnardo’s Homes. 

Of the 171 cases reported as being at no school or institution the 
circumstances are these :— 

36 Under statutory age. 
15 In ill health :— 
Tuberculosis 5. 
Other defects 10. 
16 Mentally defective. 
38 Parental objection—in six cases only have authorities 
undertaken prosecution. 
Now attending, or about to attend, certified schools. 
Under consideration. 
Under observation. 
Refusal of magistrates to convict. 
Removed from area. 
Under apprenticeship prior to expiry of school age. 
Partially deaf (wrongly classified in Table ITT). 
Now at public elementary school. 

Of the total of 375 deaf children reported as not attending special 
schools, it appears that 144 were, by the time the replies were 
received, actually attending special schools or were about to do so, 
and that 6 being only partially deaf were wrongly classified. The 
actual number of cases not attending certified schools was, therefore, 
not more than 225 or 6 per cent of the total number of ascertained 
deaf children. 

Of the 225 children not in attendance at special schools 55 are under 
statutory age, that is to say, below 7 years of age. Each year it may 
be assumed, therefore, that about 30 children are added to the list 
of children who would be under the obligation to be at school if the 
compulsory age were lowered to 5 years of age and from whom the 
proper type of education is being withheld. This, in short, is the 
extent of the matter for which the National College of Teachers of 
the Deaf and the National Institute for the Deaf are making out a 
case for new legislation. 

The other main cause of non-attendance at special schools is the 
objection raised by parents to sending their children to special 
schools for the reasons before stated. As many as 80 out of the 225 
cases belong to this class, a fact which affords evidence of the strength 
of parental resistance to compulsion. In 6 cases only is there any 
evidence that the authorities have thought it wise to institute 
proceedings. In two cases which have been taken into Court, 
magistrates have refused to convict. The case of the child Maher 
in which the London County Council failed to obtain a magistrate’s 
order in 1929 was, to some extent, an unfortunate circumstance. 
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The decision appeared to have turned on the proper definition of 
“ suitable education.’’ The National College of Teachers of the Deaf 
have alleged that the decision given in this case has prejudiced the 
position of school attendance detrimentally throughout the country. 
They have made an attempt to fortify this view by extensive enquiry 
throughout the country but without success. The information now 
obtained in my inquiry strengthens the view that the Maher case 
has had very little influence in the country generally, and that in 
fact the attendance of deaf children at certified schools shows 
marked improvement year by year. Evidence of neglect on the part 
of local authorities is of a meagre description. In fact not more than 
18 cases have come to hand in which authorities are known to be 
retaining children in public elementary schools without adequate 
reason. 

The other causes of delayed attendance call for no special further 
comment. 

In regard to Poor Law children, I have obtained a return from the 
whole of the public assistance authorities as to the number of deaf 
and dumb children directly chargeable to public assistance authori- 
ties. From this return I have excluded all children whose parents 
are assisted by the Poor Law but whose education is defrayed by 
local education authorities. The position in regard to the children 
directly chargeable is as follows :— 


Attending |Notattending 


Certified Certified Total. 
Schools. Schools. 
Children between 5 and 7 sy 6 9 15 
Children between 7 and 16 By, 47 34 81 
Totals i fs 53 43 96 


Of the 9 children between 5 and 7 not attending certified schools the 
reasons given by the public assistance authorities are :— 

(i) Mentally defective 

(ii) Ineducable 

(iii) Ill health 
(iv) ‘* Under Statutory Age” 
(v) Arrangements now made for attendance 
Of the 34 children between 7 and 16 not attending certified schools 
the reasons given by the public assistance authorities are :— 
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(i) Mentally defective andineducable’* .. 19 
(ii) Idiots, imbeciles and lunatics .. Ee 12 
(iii) IlLhealthincluding crippling .. wie 3 


The problem of poor law deaf and dumb children is, therefore, of 
minor magnitude and the only point which stands out is the high 
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proportion of cases who are stated to be suffering from mental defect. 
In view of the difficulty encountered in gaining response from deaf 
and dumb children it is important that all children reported as 
mentally defective or ineducable should be subjected to the expert 
examination of a qualified teacher of the deaf before any decision 
is taken to withhold the child from attendance at a special school. 

The position in regard to the ascertainment of deaf children may be 
summarised as follows :— 


(i) The ascertained number of children suitable for admission 
to a certified school for the deaf is 3,621. 

(ii) The ascertained number shows a yearly fall in the years 
1924 and 1930 to the extent in all of 552 or 13 per cent. 
The proportion of deaf children in the general elementary 
school population has fallen within the same period from 
1 in 1,352 to 1 in 1,546. 

(iii) The proportion of deaf children attending public elementary 
schools instead of certified schools for the deaf has fallen 
from 319 in 1925 to 131 in 1930, showing a reduction of 
59 per cent. The number of children not attending any 
school has fallen from 301 in 1924 to 177 in 1930, showing 
a fall of approximately 40 per cent. 

(iv) The proportion of deaf children attending public elementary 
schools, or at no school or institution was, in 1930, 308 or 
9 per cent, and of blind children in similar cases 228 or 
13 per cent, 

(v) The proportion of deaf children admitted to certified schools 
at or prior to the statutory age is 79 per cent.* 

(vi) The proportion of deaf children admitted to certified schools 
after the statutory age is 21 per cent* and these are 
distributed practically through school life though they 
predominate at the younger ages. The causes of delay, 
when ascertainable, show nothing of an unduly frequent 
or flagrant nature, but taken as a whole they are consider- 
able. Parental objection is the principal cause of delayed 
admission. 

(vii) It is noteworthy that delays are notably less marked 
in areas where the highest efficiency is observed in school 
arrangements and organisations. 

(viii) In view of the importance to the deaf and dumb child 
of making the earliest possible beginning with suitable 
education in a special school, the attention of local 
authorities and of School Medical Officers should be drawn 
to the importance of early and correct diagnosis. In case 
of doubt it is suggested that a teacher of the deaf should 
be invited to assist the medical officer. 


* See note on page 37. 
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ACCOMMODATION AND NUMBERS ON ROLL. 


The number of certified schools and accommodation for the deaf 
in 1930 was as follows :— 


No. of Accom- 
Day Schools. Schools. modation. 
Local Education Authorities .. 30 1,697 
Voluntary Bodies 5 Nil 
Residential Schools. 
Local Education Authorities 8 734* 
Voluntary Bodies a ok 12 2,280F 
Vocational Courses. 

Local Education Authorities .. 1 14 
Voluntary Bodies sls 3 126 


Making a total of 4,951 places. 

The numbers on roll apart from vocational courses, amounted to 
3,951 § showing an excess of accommodation over number on roll of 
760. The decrease in numbers is a factor which becomes intensified 
year by year and is attributable to the gradual fall in the incidence of 
deafness already noted. Thusin 1927 the number on books amounted 
to 4,179 and an even greater excess would appear were it not for 
the admission of an increasing number of children who are partially 
deat. 

Of the 3,951 special school children returned in the Board of 
Education’s Report for 1930 there are 2,087 boys and 1,864 girls. 
These numbers include about 700 partially deaf pupils attending 
deaf schools as well as the true deaf and dumb. The age distribution 
is given in the following table :-— 


Age. Day Pupils. Boarders. Total. 
2—'Bis 3. Ly 3h = ~ ~ 
3-4... a piny 9 3 12 
4-5... re: 18 12 30 
S- 6... a i. 1 GZ 4d 106 
G71 30. Y. ery ps: 68 141 
42 Bas iy ah Mey ¥19 231 
S/O. 4 .. 130 172 302 
D210 tht; o's éfof169 185 354 
10-11... a 5 fabSo 248 447 
MIAO es iN .. 145 196 341 
12-13... ag MBE! 236 410 
13-14... te Pah he's 277 463 
14-15... a Pile 367 517 
15-16... ‘ .. 143 365 508 
16and over... .. A4 45 89 
otal ia iis 1,614 2,337 3,951 
* Includes 214 day places. + Includes 16 day places. 


§ In 1932 the numbers on roll had fallen to 3,735. 
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It will be evident that there must be a considerable number of 
vacant places in certain schools and institutions. Among such 
schools, together with the number of vacant places in 1930, may be 
mentioned the Royal Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Birming- 
ham, 27; The Royal Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Derby, 39; 
The Council School for the Deaf, Liverpool, 39 ; The Royal Schools 
for the Deaf, Old Trafford, Manchester, 27; The Royal School for 
the Deaf and Dumb, Margate, 87; The Royal Cross School, Preston, 
26; and the St. John’s R.C. Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
Boston Spa, Yorks, 121. The amount of class room space not required 
for present purposes can be computed roughly on the basis of 
8 children to one class. With 760 places vacant it is clear, taking 
the country as a whole, that there is a very considerable amount of 
space not being used and, further, that the excess of accommodation 
over the number on roll is likely to increase year by year as the more 
gross forms of deaf-mutism and deafness decrease. This inevitable 
and welcome decline has the effect of increasing the expenditure 
per head and the committees of the institutions may well be con- 
cerned as to ways and means of keeping the schools filled in order to 
prevent a rise in unit cost. 


The question arises whether, quite apart from admitting children 
at a lower age, the vacant places should not now be put to some 
essential education purpose as, for instance, the training of the 
partially deaf for whom provision is entirely inadequate. In the 
towns such children could be sent as day pupils; in this way the 
expense of residential school life would be avoided. Rural cases of 
partially deaf children would have to attend residential schools. 
Among the further uses to which the vacant accommodation might be 
put, may be mentioned nursery classes for young deaf children, and 
additional provision for vocational training for senior children. 


AIMS AND METHODS OF DEAF EDUCATION. 


The main objective in the education of the deaf is twofold, first 
to establish means of communication between the deaf and the hear- 
ing world and, secondly, to lead the way to economic independence 
in industrial life. To this end education is directed along three 
channels—(i) Elementary Education, (ii) Health Education, and 
(iti) Manual and Vocational Training. 


The distinguishing feature in the elementary education of the deaf 
is the teaching of language as the principal channel of expression. 
This becomes abundantly clear when it is realised that the deaf 
child enters school with a full stock of ideas gained from his surround- 
ings and through every sense except that of hearing, and that, being 
dumb, he cannot express these ideas except by means of a series of 
more or less intelligible gestures. Further, the innate desire to put 
questions is denied to the deaf child despite the impulse to do so, 
which is at least as strong with the deaf child as with the normal 
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child endowed with full power of hearing. This is nothing less than a 
disaster imposed upon the child and it is the function of the school 
and the teacher to remedy it as far as practicable and with the least: 
possible delay. The teaching of language becomes, accordingly, 
the goal of deaf education with a view of liberating the accumulation 
of imprisoned ideas, of putting system into chaos and of developing 
well-ordered concepts and judgments. 


To achieve this object it is necessary to endow the child with a set 
of symbols which will enable him to convey his ideas to others. These 
symbols are of three main types and it must be realised that they are 
all artificial as far as they concern the deaf child. They include 
speech, finger spelling and writing. It is important to note the gulf 
which exists between the deaf and hearing in gaining the power 
of expressing ideas in words. To the hearing child new terms and 
new forms of expression come as part of a natural process emerging 
as the result of perfect co-ordination between hearing and speech. 
With the deaf each new point has to be impressed afresh and through 
an instrument of expression which is always artificial and never 
natural. It is true, therefore, that the development of expression 
through language is a slow, laboured, up-hill process demanding 
inexhaustible patience from the teacher and incessant attention 
on the part of the child. In the circumstances the early period of 
education cannot, with the best intention, always be made interesting 
to the child. It must be realised that it is a matter of years to gain 
from the child the facility of expressing ordinary concrete facts in 
the simplest forms of language. Many children, whether by reason of 
mental backwardness or delay in the commencement of education, 
never succeed in gaining the “ language habit” and it is the view of 
experienced teachers that a child never gains the habit of expressing 
himself in good syntactical form if he has not acquired the desire to 
do so by 10 or 12 years of age. The acquisition of language is thus a 
slow educational process whatever be the type of symbol used— 
speech, finger spelling or writing. Of these methods finger spelling 
is the most rapid method and speech the slowest. It might be 
argued, accordingly, that the quickest method should be favoured, 
and one school still acts upon this view. Against this it is to be 
remembered that finger spelling as_a sole acquirement restricts the 
deaf person to the world of the deaf and dumb and cuts him off 
from the hearing world. On the other hand, speech training, slow as 
it is, gives him the opportunity of keeping in touch with the ideas 
which prevail in the outer world and enables him, even though it be 
within narrow limits, to maintain some degree of social relationship 
with the hearing world. In view of the low rate of progress made 
by a pupil in gaining the speech habit it is of primary importance, if 
he is to succeed, that he should begin early and even in the home 
before school age begins. Deaf children can begin to imitate through 
sight, babble from their mothers’ knee as early as 15 months and 
from this beginning can in the more intelligent cases make quite 
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definite progress with the names of things, actions.and qualities 
before they enter school. They can even begin to understand and 
use simple phrases at this stage. Indeed, the mother’s method of 
imitation known as “synthetic speech training” is generally 
adopted in all oral schools during the early stages of school life. 


Apart from the method of “‘ synthetic speech ’’ mentioned above, 
the system adopted in the schools for speech training is analytical in 
type. Instruction takes the form, in the early stages, of breathing 
and blowing exercises to bring the respiratory apparatus into proper 
working as a preliminary to using it in speech production. This is 
followed by careful phonetic training in the elements of spoken voice 
production. Long vowel sounds, consonants, and short vowel sounds 
are taught in sequence, then simple words, the association of these 
with the objects, actions and qualities they represent and the corres- 
ponding representation in writing; then follow simple phrases 
and sentences and grammatical forms, the building up of compound 
sentences, spoken and written, leading on to composition. Simul- 
taneously with this line of progress the pupil is required to read from 
the movements of the lips, mouth, and face of the teacher, the words, 
phrases and sentences uttered. This process is known as speech 
reading. The utterances of the child are spoken of as articulation. 
Articulation, lip reading and writing form the basis of the oral method. 
It is clear that closer attention and discipline are required of the deaf 
child than of the normal pupil. He can enjoy the interest evoked 
by kindergarten and Montessori teaching and teachers of the deaf 
use every opportunity of incorporating these methods into their 
instruction. 


The deaf child has thus to learn by a careful process of imitation 
how to produce by muscular movements intelligible sounds which 
he never hears for himself, and the value of which he will never 
be able to appreciate for himself or for his own satisfaction. He is 
required to build these sounds into words which involve phonetic 
combinations often well-nigh impossible for him to reproduce and 
in any case only attained after long repetition and practice, He has to 
learn to read the same sounds and combinations from the mouth of 
his teacher and to give them a meaning. Even when he has gone so 
far his difficulties only really begin. While it is possible, notwith- 
standing the early pitfalls, to teach him simple words, years of 
patient instruction and exercise are required to enable him to make 
use of these verbal elements for purposive ends of his own. 


Even though speech training may involve considerable educational 
delay it is expected that every child shall receive a fair continuous 
trial and though his speech may eventually be of a faulty nature such 
training is in itself invaluable in the development of normal language 
quite apart from its value as a means of communication with the 
outside world. For this reason speech training is pursued even 
though the success to be attained is not of the best. For about 
75 per cent of the deaf children attending school the oral method is 
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accepted as being advantageous. Where children are found to fail 
by this method other devices are brought into use, finger spelling 
and writing. In any event, the real test of the value of language 
training is to be found in the capacity of the child to express himself 
in writing. This is the real measure of his establishing attainments 
by whatever method he has been taught. 


The bias towards oral instruction became established throughout 
Europe and America as a result of the International Conference at 
Milan in 1880 where a series of resolutions was passed embodying 
the educational and social advantages of this method. The Royal 
Commission already mentioned gave strong support to these resolu- 
tions in their report with the result that oral teaching became fixed 
as a general practice in the whole of the English schools. At the same 
time the practice is modified in favour of the minority of pupils who 
cannot profit by speech training and the larger schools make provision 
for these by instituting classes in finger spelling for such children. 
Further, even when oral teaching is practised as an exclusive method 
some schools recognise the need for finger spelling as a means of 
communication among the deaf when they enter adult life both for 
purposes of public worship and social intercourse and in consequence 
make provision for the instruction of all children in finger spelling 
during the later stages of school life. It is necessary to confine this 
to the later stages for once finger spelling is allowed in the case of 
younger children it is found that they will not make the necessary 
effort to improve their oral attainments and that they tend to give 
way to what is for them the easier method of communication. 
Finger spelling, when taught in the later stages of school life, will 
not affect the success of oral teaching, and may be rapidly 
learned. Under this arrangement children, when they leave school, 
will have received the maximum benefit of both methods of 
expression, oral and manual. 


The ideals upon which the general education of the deaf are based 
are precisely those which apply to education in the best public 
elementary schools of the country, that is to say, they aim at teaching 
the child how to live, how to work, and how to enjoy leisure. Certain 
modifications in practice are necessary to meet the ever present 
difficulty of approach to a mind devoid of ordinary natural channels 
of communication. Small classes are therefore the first condition of 
success. No class of deaf children taught upon the oral method 
should exceed eight in number though a somewhat larger number is 
aliowable in classes taught by the manual method. It is this 
necessity which adds a factor of considerable expense to the education 
of the deaf, while the cost is still further increased when, as in the 
majority of cases, the child has to be sent to a residential school. 
The provision of residential schools is a requirement dictated largely 
by the comparative sparseness of distribution of deaf children in 
rural and small urban areas. 
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The educational adaptations within the classroom consist largely 
of frequent repetition of all new matter brought before the pupil 
and its presentation in written form to secure certainty of attain- 
ment. Written composition in good grammatical form affords the 
principal evidence that some new idea has been fully apprehended 
and stored in useful form by the pupil. Unless a deaf pupil can 
write down correctly what he is said to know, he does not in fact 
know it and those who communicate with him should not be satisfied 
with the nodding assent often given by the deaf signifying that they 
understand when, as a matter of fact, they are making use of an 
affirmative gesture to cover some misapprehension or misunder- 
standing, or merely to make an agreeable impression upon the 
outsider. 

The scheme of instruction in a special school for the deaf comprises 
three main categories :—(i) English; (ii) Manual Training; (iii) 
Physical Training. Under the heading of English is included practi- 
cally everything that is taught in the classroom. Phonetics, articu- 
lation and speech reading receive continuous attention in an oral 
school throughout the school period. It is necessary all the time to 
correct emerging errors in speech and voice production and to prevent 
their becoming fixed to the permanent detriment of speech as a 
means of communication. Speech reading must be pursued with 
the varying personnel of the school staff to enable the pupil to become 
accustomed to strangers who address him. Every day a new word 
or phrase will offer a new difficulty to be overcome. At the same 
time a good teacher will not spend too much time in perfecting the 
speech equivalent or appropriate to each new idea he conveys. If 
he attempts to do this he will lose an incalculable amount of time 
and will delay his objective which is to make progress with new 
work. He should save up the speech difficulties and devote a special 
lesson to them at some other time. 

The other matters requiring attention in the classroom are reading, 
writing, oral and written composition, including the persistent study 
of correct grammatical form. 

The ordinary subjects of instruction form the basic material to 
be used in language expression. They are history, geography, 
nature study, health education and hygiene, and civics. Simple 
arithmetic is taught on practical lines likely to be useful to the pupil 
in later life. Here, again, the working out of problems even of the 
simplest is at first a difficult matter for the deaf child, owing to the 
inability to understand the language in which they are framed. 

A strong feature for the last 30 years in schools for the deaf has 
been the development of manual training. Every child is occupied 
for at least 4 hours per week in this way and the senior children in 
the more highly developed schools give still more time, as much as 
one-third or even one-half of their school time. In the junior classes 
manual training includes kindergarten occupations, Montessori 
training, light woodwork, modelling in paper, cardboard, clay and 
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raffia, and drawing and colour work. For seniors, under the 
extended opportunities available, manual training is provided on 
vocational and semi-vocational lines and includes for elder boys 
bootmaking and repairing, tailoring, cabinet-making, printing, 
baking, farm work, and for elder girls dressmaking, lingerie work, 
laundry work and housecraft. In London, Manchester and Margate 
vocational work reaches a high state of proficiency which affects the 
placement of school leavers very favourably. Many other schools 
provide semi-vocational courses in trade work and succeed to only 
a less extent in securing effective placement for their leavers. 


Physical training is raised to a high pitch of achievement, parti- 
cularly in the residential schools where the conditions are favourable 
for establishing and maintaining health in the best condition. Based 
upon the Syllabus of Physical Training issued by the Board of 
Education the scheme is amplified by the provision of swimming, 
many residential schools having excellent swimming baths of their 
own, outdoor games such as football, cricket and hockey, in which 
the schools compete on equal terms with teams of ordinary children, 
and the establishment of corps of Boy Scouts and Girl Guides. The 
latter movements are recognised as being of great value in securing 
esprit de corps, a spirit of personal independence and mutual helpful- 
ness, qualities equally essential in the training of the deaf and of the 
hearing. 

Physical education is closely bound up with health education. In 
the first place all children are subjected to periodical medical 
inspection followed by the necessary medical treatment, including 
attention to defects of the ears, eyes, teeth and of the limbs. Oppor- 
tunities for the establishment and maintenance of health are more 
favourable and reap a fuller advantage in the residential schools. 
It is realised that welfare in adult life depends ona healthy body more 
insistently in the case of the deaf than even in the case of a normal 
child. Further, it may be mentioned that in all well-managed 
schools opportunity is afforded in the classroom for instruction in 
hygiene and health. In this connection the need for instruction in 
sex matters has been mentioned to me in certain missionary quarters 
as a requirement for those about to enter adult life. 


It is to be observed that of 3,951 children attending schools for 
the deaf, 1,614 are taught in day schools and 2,337 in residential 
schools. Day schools are provided by such local education authori- 
ties as have sufficient numbers of children within their own areas. 
Residential schools, while also available for children from large 
towns, are essential for those who are scattered in areas where 
sufficient numbers cannot be gathered together for educational 
purposes. Considerable controversy exists among teachers and 
missioners to the deaf as to the advantage of the two types of schools, 
Teachers of the deaf in charge of day schools claim that deaf children 
coming to and from school daily and living in their own homes gain 
a freer opportunity of learning the working of the world in which 
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they will have to live, that they become more alert and responsive 
and more ready to take their place among the hearing when they 
leave school. While there is much to support this view, there are 
cases in which the supposed advantages do not always operate, that 
is to say, when the home circumstances and parental indifference 
work against the progress of the child physically and mentally. 
There is no doubt also that the day school child loses in comparison 
with the residential school child in regard to opportunities for the 
care of health, improvement of physique afforded by games, swimming 
baths, physical training and individual care, and for the better 
establishment of education owing to less frequent interruptions and 
a more understanding environment. Again, the day schools can 
never provide the facilities for manual and vocational training 
which are available in the best residential schools. It is worth 
mentioning also that the residential schools and _ institutions 
take care to acquaint their elder children with the problems 
of practical everyday life by arranging for them to engage in shopping, 
posting of letters, and visits to places of interest, paying their own 
tram, bus and train fares. The Royal Schools for the Deaf at 
Margate crystallise this experience in a certificate of competence to 
boys and girls indicating their capacity to perform many essential 
duties in their home and it is expected that every school leaver shall 
qualify to receive such a certificate. 

The aim of the schools may be summarised in one word— 
“expression ’’—expression in character, in language, in manual 
facility and in a right and clean mode of life. In character we look 
for those qualities of courage, fairness, consideration and becoming 
behaviour by which “‘ manners makyth man”’; in language for an 
adequate means of communication with the outer world ; in manual 
facility for the development of the practical aptitude which will help 
towards satisfactory economic independence ; in physical training for 
a proper healthy bearing, a sense of sportsmanship, and a right appre- 
ciation and practice of the ways of healthy living ; and from the whole 
we expect such a harmony of spirit and action as will raise the 
position of the deaf in terms of effective citizenship. 


EDUCATIONAL CLASSIFICATION OF THE DEAF. 


Apart from the usual classification according to age and sex deaf 
children show variations along two definite lines, first in respect of » 
the degree of deafness and secondly in respect of mental capacity. 


According to the degree of deafness the deaf may be classified in 
four categories :— 

(i) The Deaf-Mute including those who are deaf from birth 
and devoid of useful hearing and speech ; 

(ii) The Semi-Mute including those who have acquired deafness 
in infancy. These have no hearing, but having once 
possessed the power of hearing are more easily amenable 
to training by speech methods than the born-deaf. 
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(iii) The Speaking Deaf, who have acquired deafness after 
learning to speak and though totally deaf can the more 
readily be instructed by speech methods. 


(iv) The Partially Deaf, including the Hard of Hearing. 


The first group suffers from congenital defect in aural development, 
the second and third groups mainly from nerve defects, the fourth 
group chietly from middle ear disease. 


The first three groups require to be taught in a school for the deaf 
and the fourth group, according to their residual hearing power, 
in a school for the deaf, a school for the partially deaf or in the front 
row of a class in a school of ordinary children. 


In regard to the factor of mental capacity, deaf children fall into 
three groups :—(a) The majority who are mentally normal; (0) a 
minority who are backward ; and (c) a fraction who are mentally defec- 
tive. Attempts have been made recently in England and America 
to apply intelligence tests to the deaf and dumb. It will be readily 
understood that the tests applicable to hearing children cannot be 
used with the deaf on account of the defect common to all such persons 
of being unable to communicate by means of ordinary language. 
The accepted standard tests depend largely upon response to questions 
framed in spoken or written language. When the deaf are examined 
under such tests they are found to fail. Pintner, in America, finds 
that deaf children tried out on tests constructed from standard 
scales applicable to hearing children show a retardation of about 
five years. Similar children tested by him on a specially constructed 
set of non-linguistic tests show a much lower retardation amounting 
to not more than two years. In England, Drever has constructed 
a series of so-called “‘ Performance Tests’’ in which no language 
is required and finds that the normal deaf show very little retardation 
as compared with ordinary children. This finding is in accord with 
the general experience of the deaf in social life where they are able 
to live a normal existence so long as they confine their life within the 
industrial field. 


I have made enquiry from the whole of the schools in England and 
Wales into the matter of mental capacity and have obtained a return 
from each school showing the numbers of those on the roll who are 
respectively mentally normal, mentally backward and mentally 
defective. The returns show that of 2,035 boys, 1,558 (or 77 per cent.) 
are mentally normal, 389 (or 19 per cent.) are mentally backward, 
and 88 (or 4 per cent) mentally defective. Of 1,809 girls, 1,454 (or 
80 per cent) are mentally normal, 286 (or 16 per cent) mentally 
backward, and 69 (or 4 per cent) mentally defective. Of the total 
of 3,844 children, 3,012 (or 78 per cent) are mentally normal, 675 
(or 18 per cent) are mentally backward, and 157 (or 4 per cent) are 
mentally defective. This, again, agrees with the general experience 
that 80 to 90 per cent. of the deaf under normal industrial conditions 
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can be educated to take their place with ordinary persons in industry ; 
further, that 80 per cent of children are capable of being trained 
successfully in vocational pursuits. 


Educational classification is practically impossible in small schools 
for the deaf owing to the low numbers, containing children of all 
ages, all varieties of deafness, and all grades of mental capacity. 
The consequence of this is that effective real organisation is impractic- 
able, general progress suffers serious retardation, bright children are 
kept back in the attempt to get duller children forward ; opportuni- 
ties for advanced manual work and physical training cannot be 
developed. ‘The efficiency of the school as a whole, regarded as a 
place of preparation for life, is on a lower plane than is the case in a 
large school where proper classification is possible. The Board of 
Education has, over a long period, discouraged the existence of small 
schools with the result that there are not many now remaining and it 
should form part of the national education policy to avert the 
setting up of small schools by local education authorities who may be 
moved to take the step for reasons of economy on the ground that a 
day school is less expensive than a residential school. It must be 
realised that large residential schools are an essential element in the 
national scheme in order that sufficiently large numbers of children 
may be brought together for proper educational classification. 


The schools of this country, whether large or small, as a rule 
admit children of all types from the areas in which they are situated 
and that being so the difficulties of imperfect classification are always 
present. Ina small country like Denmark the problem of classifica- 
tion is more easily achieved. The whole of the children in the country 
are dealt with as a single unit. After a period of probation they are 
graded into three types according to mental capacity and taught in 
schools separately established for each type. Similar attempts at 
classification have been made in Schleswig and in Saxony. There is 
much to be said in favour of establishing a scheme of classification 
for all deaf children in England and Wales. There are, however, 
certain difficulties to be faced and eliminated before such a problem 
can be successfully approached. In the first place there is the 
administrative circumstance connected with the fact that 38 schools 
are maintained by local education authorities and 12 by voluntary 
governing bodies. It would not be an easy matter to persuade a 
local education authority providing a day school to send a proportion | 
of its children away from its area to a residential school or institution 
at a greater expense, for reasons of classification however good. 
Secondly, parents whose objections are quite sufficiently vocal in 
present circumstances would show greater reluctance if it were 
proposed, on grounds of classification, to remove their children from 
home and so make them even more inaccessible than they are at 
present. Thirdly, the element of amour-propre of governing bodies 
is likely to become a serious factor when it is proposed to 
convert a school containing a majority of children who are normal 
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into a school for backward and mentally defective children. It isa 
matter of common experience that everybody welcomes the bright 
child and that few are desirous of undertaking the care of the. 
mentally weaker types. 

It is important however to note that a definite approach towards 
the solution of the problem has been made in certain areas where — 
numbers are favourable to effective classification, that is to say, in 
London, Manchester, Margate and Doncaster. The scheme of 
organisation which obtains in the schools established by the London 
County Council is as follows :— 

(i) Six day schools for the totally deaf which receive pupils 
from an early age and retain them until 12 or 13. These 
schools are distributed in various parts of the metropolis, 
are accessible from the homes of the children and do not 
involve the separation of children from their parents 
during the earlier years of school life. . 

(1) Three day schools for the partially deaf. Children are ad- 
mitted who retain some power of speech and hearing but 
who require to be taught by methods applicable to the 
deaf. The day schools for the deaf also have classes 
for the partially deaf. 

(iii) One residential school for elder deaf boys, admitting also 
day pupils and providing courses in vocational training 
in cabinetmaking, bootmaking, tailoring and baking. 

(iv) One residential school for elder deaf girls, admitting also 
a proportion of day pupils and providing vocational courses 
in dressmaking, laundry work and housecraft. 

(v) One country residential school at Penn, Bucks, for children 
of both sexes who are deaf and who suffer also from 
partial or total blindness, tuberculosis, crippling defects 
or mental deficiency. 


For purposes of classification the London scheme takes into account 
the attitude of parents, age, sex, mental and physical capacity, degree 
of deafness, and vocational and general educational requirements. 

The plan of organisation at the Royal Schools for the Deaf, 
Margate, provides for separation of the deaf-mute from the speaking 
deaf throughout the school after a period of preliminary observation. 
In the senior section of the school special classes are provided for dull 
and backward children. Vocational training is provided for all pupils 
between 13 and 16 in cabinetmaking, tailoring, bootmaking, printing 
and framework for boys, and in dressmaking, lingerie work and 
housecraft for girls. 

At the Royal School for the Deaf, Manchester, a separate school 
is provided for young children between the ages of 3 and 9. At the 
latter age children are transferred to the main school and special 
classes are formed for senior semi-mutes and semi-deaf of both sexes 
who are specially capable of making progress in oral language and also 
classes for the dull and backward of both sexes. At 16, selected 
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children are transferred to the vocational courses for elder boys and 
girls held in separate schools, the boys being taught bootmaking and 
tailoring and the girls dressmaking, in both cases on sound trade 
lines and with full attention to continued general and physical 
education. 

The Yorkshire Institution for the Deaf and Dumb at Doncaster 
classifies young children separately from seniors by providing a 
junior school on open air lines. 

In face of all the difficulties it should be noted that the teachers 
of the deaf are insistent upon the need for a national scheme of 
classification. They have given their support to a plan for dividing 
the country into seven regions for this purpose. The proposal 
suggests the grouping of schools in each region, whether maintained 
by local education authorities or voluntary bodies, in order that 
children in each region may have the opportunity of education under 
better conditions of organisation. The regions include the North, 
North West, North East, Midland, Western, Metropolitan and extra- 
Metropolitan areas. Though the scheme was mooted as long ago as 
1920 there has so far been no response of any practical nature. I 
have made the suggestion locally that a useful beginning might be 
made by linking two pairs of institutions, Manchester and Preston 
in the North, Margate and Brighton in the South, using Preston and 
Brighton for the reception of backward children and freeing the larger 
schools of this element so as to enable them to advance without hind- 
rance to a higher plane of educational efficiency. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING. 


One of the most important features in the development of the 
education of the deaf in the past 25 years has been the growth of the 
movement for establishing manual training of a more advanced type 
throughout the schools. In the course of this development it has 
become widely appreciated that the majority of the deaf and dumb 
have to earn their living in the industrial field and can do so, given 
skill in the use of handicraft processes. The additional time needed 
for such work was loyally given by all the schools and the necessary 
fabric and equipment provided, though it became evident that serious 
encroachment upon the time devoted to ordinary class work was 
required, and unless special measures were taken the ordinary 
attainments so important to the deaf and dumb were likely to 
suffer to some extent. The feeling for more vocational training 
has become more emphatic than ever in the recent years of industrial 
depression. It is a frequent experience of those engaged in the place- 
ment of the deaf that an unskilled deaf person, even though otherwise 
capable, stands a poor chance of finding work either on the expiry 
of school age or later in life and that when thrown out of work through 
slackness of trade the unskilled labourer stands practically no chance 
in the labour market in the severe competition to which he is sub- 
jected from the great mass of unemployed persons in the great cities 
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waiting for the chance of a job. Vocational training has, therefore, 
assumed the magnitude of a slogan among teachers, missioners and 
welfare workers for the deaf. Well planned schemes have been in 
active operation for a considerable period in the schools of the London 
County Council, the Royal School for the Deaf and Dumb, Margate, 
and the Royal Schools for the Deaf, Old Trafford, Manchester. In 
addition to vocational instruction given in their deaf schools the 
London County Council award six scholarships to the deaf and three 
to the partially deaf each year tenable at trade schools for ordinary 
students. 


The trades in which instruction is given are bootmaking and 
repairing, tailoring, cabinetmaking, bakery and confectionery, with 
printing and farm work for boys and dressmaking, lingerie and 
housecraft for girls. The courses in the schools mentioned are 
conducted by men and women expert in their crafts and are carried 
to a stage of completion which will enable the pupil to enter a wage- 
earning career on leaving the course. It is only exceptionally that 
any complaint is heard from employers as to the quality of the 
student’s achievement and the London County Council guard against 
any such contingency by appointing visiting panels of persons 
experienced in workshop practice whose duty it is to assess and to 
criticise the training from time to time. The courses for older pupils 
last three years and are approved in each case by the Board of 
Education. It will be noted later that the results of vocational 
training reflect most favourably upon the placement and employment 
returns of young deaf persons. Exceptions occur in a minority of 
cases in which a young trainee returns to his home in a small town 
or countryside village where employment is difficult to find in the 
trade in which he or she has been prepared or where the home is 
inaccessible to such work when an opportunity has been found ; or 
again, where general industrial conditions are so bad that there is 
little work for anybody and where the deaf suffer along with the rest 
of the population. 

Vocational courses are provided in two ways, in London and 
Margate for pupils between the ages of 13 and 16 and in Manchester 
for pupils between the ages of 16 and 19. From the point of view of 
success as envisaged in terms of employment it is not possible to 
make any distinction between the two methods. Thus, employers 
in London regard the training given by the Council up to the age of 16 
as adequate and prefer to receive pupils at this age on the ground that 
after working two years under industrial conditions they become 
better able to give useful service than would be the case if training 
were continued under school conditions until 18 or 19. The mission- 
aries to the deaf support the same view. The body of teachers as 
represented by the National College of Teachers of the Deaf are 
emphatically ranged on the side of vocational training and are agreed 
that more is necessary. But the large majority are against making a 
beginning before the age of 16 on the ground that the time given to 
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vocational training cuts away from the time which should, legiti- 
mately, be devoted to classroom instruction. General education, they 
claim, suffers in consequence to the detriment of speech language 
and other means of intercourse which are essential factors in the 
social welfare of the deaf. At the same time, it is well to remember 
that there is another reason for the resistance to making a beginning 
before 16 and it is this; most schools have not sufficient numbers 
or facilities in the shape of fabric and equipment to undertake courses 
of vocational training on efficient lines and committees are reluctant 
in any case at the present time to undertake new expenditure. If 
vocational training, therefore, is to be undertaken before the age of 
16 it will involve the transfer of elder boys and girls from many 
schools to other schools which provide such instruction. That being 
so, it is easy to understand the hesitation of governing bodies of non- 
vocational schools to part with their elder and their best children and 
so to deplete their rolls. The reluctance is the more easily understood 
when the schools are as a whole becoming partly depleted of pupils 
owing to the decrease in child-deafness. To cause a further fall by 
sending away children for vocational training would lower the roll 
still more, with all that this means to committees who have to 
bear practically the same over-head charges in respect of a lower 
number of pupils. 


The position of the parents has also to be considered in this 
connection. They require much persuasion to reconcile them to 
retaining their children at school after the age of 16 and this fact 
must be borne in mind in any movement for the extension of voca- 
tional training during adolescence. 


In addition to the schools mentioned above practically all 
residential schools make some provision for semi-vocational training 
in advanced woodwork, bootmaking and tailoring for boys, dress- 
making and housecraft for girls, and though this is of considerable 
service in helping towards employment it is found to fail to a certain 
extent owing to its incomplete nature, as shown by employment 
returns. 


The matters which require consideration in the development of a 
sound scheme of vocational training for deaf pupils are :— 

(i) A good foundation of elementary education, including general 
manual and physical training, before the pupils enter upon 
a trade course. 

(ii) The selection of a suitable trade having regard to the 
aptitude of the pupil and the chance of future employment 
on the completion of the course. Each pupil should receive 
a probationary trial before a final decision is taken. 

(iii) The training shop should be properly equipped, kept up 
to date and fitted with such mechanical appliances as are 
necessary to enable the course to turn out competent work- 
people. 
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(iv) The teaching staff in vocational subjects should consist 
solely of competent craft teachers who take ample oppor- 
tunity to keep up to date and in touch with trade con- 
ditions outside the school. 

(v) Trade conditions should be observed in the training shops 
and special attention given not only to the quality of 
output, but also to the gaining of independence and self- 
reliance by the student, and in the later stages effort 
should centre upon gaining speed in output. A strong 
point should be made in instruction as to costing, includ- 
ing the items of raw materials, labour, overhead charges 
and profits. 


(vi) The pupils should become versed in the ordinary terms and 
language employed in the workshop. 


(vii) Frequent demonstration visits should be arranged to fac- 
tories and workshops in order to familiarise the students 
with the conditions of work in actual life. 


(viii) Throughout the course attention should be given to health 
including physical training, sports and recreative games, 
as well as to a continuance of general education. It must 
be remembered that a “weedy” deaf-mute has but a 
poor chance with employers. 


(ix) Arrangements should be made for the preparation of — 
periodical reports to the local education authority or other 
body responsible for maintaining the students. A report 
should be made six months prior to the expiry of the 
course to the authority, and to the welfare agency respon- 
sible for the area in which the student will reside, in order 
that suitable arrangements may be taken in hand for his 
future employment. 


The fee approved by the Board of Education for vocational train- 
ing after 16 in Manchester is £62 10s. (i'd. per annum for boys and {£58 
per annum for girls. 


By way of evidence of the value of vocational training the following 


return may be mentioned of school leavers at the age of 16 from 
the Margate Institution for a period of five years :— 


Boys.—Total number of boys who left .. be i 100 

Percentage employed at skilled trades .. Le 

“i ey unskilled trades aN ss, 

% unemployed owing to defect it aye 

*, capable but unemployed during first year 10 
Girls.—Total number of girls who left .. 137 

Percentage employed including those required at 
home mt Cae 
e unemployed owing re Sh aerate ' 8 


i capable but NASMpLONES dung first 
year 
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Further illustrations will follow in the discussion of placement of 
school leavers in the country as a whole. 


In the ten year period, 1919-20 to 1928-29, the provision of 
vocational training for pupils over 16 years has increased gradually 
from 45 to 109, more than twofold. Satisfactory as this may appear 
the increase has by no means kept pace with the needs of the situation, 
intensified as it has become by the serious industrial depression of the 
past seven years. 


Detailed scrutiny of unsatisfactory cases shows, as will be pointed 
out later, that one of the main causes of unsatisfactory conditions 
is the lack of vocational training during school life or adolescence. 
It is certain that more provision is necessary and in the course 
of the present inquiry Manchester has added to its provision 
considerably and Margate is prepared to set aside accommodation 
for 25 boys and 25 girls over the age of 16 at my suggestion. 
I have also engaged the Committees of Birmingham and Newcastle 
Institutions in the same interest, as well as the National Institute 
for the Deaf. What is required is further provision in Bristol, 
Birmingham, Newcastle, the Eastern Counties and South Wales, 
in order that the country as a whole may be supplied regionally 
with a sufficiency of accommodation. I suggest in particular 
that the voluntary institutions and Trusts for the Deaf in these 
provincial cities should, failing other means, employ part of their 
invested capital in new work of this kind. This capital was collected 
in early days before the education of deaf children had become a 
matter for local education authorities. Now there is no longer any 
considerable call for such capital seeing that the whole cost of educa- 
tion is borne by the rates and the Parliamentary grant. The capital 
of the institutions should then be employed on new pioneer work of 
which no better example can be suggested than vocational training on 
a regional basis. 


A regional scheme of vocational training should provide residential 
accommodation for students of both sexes. Provision should 
be made for such trades as are taught at present but should not be 
confined to these. It should be part of a well planned scheme to 
provide a home for students who will attend courses at the ordinary 
technica] schools of the local authority as well as young persons for 
whom it is found possible to secure apprenticeship in ordinary work- 
shops. By these means a greater variety of trades will become 
available including such as are likely to be followed by the student 
on returning home. 


APPRENTICESHIP. 


Apprenticeship affords an alternative avenue to vocational training 
by which the deaf may be prepared for entry into industrial life. It 
is true that the general conditions of modern industry have reacted 
upon apprenticeship so extensively as to make it an almost negligible 
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factor in preparation for work. The general causes for this decline 
are to be sought in the merging of small workshops in larger concerns, 
the institution of mass production and rationalisation, the break-up 
of complete trades into smaller processes and, finally, in the operation 
of trade union regulations limiting the number of apprentices. These 
conditions weigh more heavily upon the deaf and dumb than upon 
the normal and to them must be added _ the usual difficulties which 
surround the deaf in any attempt to secure preparation for employ- 
ment at the present time in competition with the hearing. An 
employer will, in fact, always prefer a hearing apprentice to a deaf 
one. Teachers and missionaries to the deaf experience generally 
great difficulty in arranging apprenticeships and though many volun- 
tary schools for the deaf set aside funds for this purpose there is, 
generally speaking, very little caJl upon these funds and in most 
cases none at all. 


The teachers of the deaf maintain emphatically that no more 
money is needed for apprenticeship, and that there is no necessity 
to call upon the provision, open to public assistance authorities to 
offer, under Section 59 of the Poor Law Act, 1930, and Articles 121 
to 125 of the Public Assistance Order, 1930 to which I have already 
drawn attention. It is fair to state that missionary opinion does not 
always take this view. From this quarter some demand has been 
voiced for a scheme of apprenticeships at the cost of public funds. 
In areas where such need arises the scheme as outlined in the Public 
Assistance Order might well be applied. 


The advantage of apprenticeship is that it affords a greater variety 
of trades than is possible under a scheme of vocational training, and 
that it allows accordingly for choice of trade suited to the locality 
which is not always the case under a scheme of vocational training. 
It is important, therefore, to take note of certain efforts made 
in recent years to re-establish apprenticeship for deaf school leavers. 
The most important of these is in evidence at Bristol. The Bristol 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, a charitable trust for the educa- 
tion of the deaf, devotes a proportion of its funds to this activity. 
Premiums are paid up to £30 per annum and for a period extending, 
if necessary, to five years, tools are also supplied and, in necessitous 
cases, maintenance grants are made. The missioners to the deaf 
report on the progress of apprentices and upon the trades they follow, 
which include cabinet-making, electrical engineering, upholstery, 
french polishing, tailoring and the making of small-ware. Twenty- 
three leavers have been apprenticed in the past five years and the 
results, in terms of employment received, are generally satisfactory. 
It is gratifying that apprentices who have learnt their trade properly 
find, from time to time, employment in workshops other than those 
in which they have been trained. A point is made of completing the 
indentures after the lapse of a few months of probation. This acts as 
a safeguard to both employer and apprentice, to the employer against 
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attempts wantonly to throw up training when the apprentice con- 
siders himself sufficiently expert to earn a full wage—a not uncommon 
feature among the deaf—and to the apprentice against an unsympa- 
thetic employer who may wish in a moment of haste to be quit of 
him. The missioner to the deaf performs a useful service in compos- 
ing difficulties which arise from both angles. During the last year of 
apprenticeship it is the practice to employ apprentices at piece work 
rates. This encourages them to gain full workshop speed and to 
acquire confidence in themselves. 


A second experiment is that of the Gyde Trust for Blind and Deaf 
Children, Stroud, Gloucestershire. This Trust is applied to educa- 
tional purposes which cannot be defrayed from public funds and a 
portion of the income is directed to the allocation of apprenticeship 
premiums granted on the application of schools and missionaries to 
the deaf. The premiums vary in amount from £10 to £20 per annum, 
and beyond making the grants the Trust takes no steps to inform 
itself as to their effect. During the past five years grants have been 
made in 21 cases for training in tailoring, bootmaking, dressmaking, 
baking, carpentry, painting and decorating, in respect of school 
leavers in London, Northumberland, Durham, Norfolk, West Riding 
and Lancashire. 


In view of the facts which show that apprenticeship can be 
developed in the areas named, it is suggested that the matter might 
be brought to the notice of welfare agencies to the deaf with a view 
of their making a stronger effort particularly in areas well supplied 
with small industries. The missionaries should realise, further, 
that funds for the purpose are available and in fact are waiting 
to be used. | 


HIGHER EDUCATION OF THE DEAF. 


The present provision of education for the deaf and dumb consists 
of schools giving elementary education together with some provision 
for vocational training and a few evening institute classes giving 
continued education on elementary lines. There are two private 
schools, one at Northampton for boys and one at Burgess Hill, Sussex, 
for girls and junior boys, who are educated on high school lines, and 
the schools provide an adequate foundation in secondary education 
for pupils whose parents are able to pay for it and who are able to 
benefit thereby. Certain education authorities have entered into 
official consultation with the Board of Education with the object 
of securing the admission of deaf children into ordinary secondary 
schools and a few children in London and Lancashire have actually 
entered such schools. Beyond this there is no direct provision for 
secondary education of the deaf in England and Wales. The atti- 
tude of the teachers has, up to now, not been wholly in favour of 
such a movement. They know in most cases that the children come 
from homes where a wage earning career is desirable at the earliest 
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possible moment and the parents cannot contemplate any prolonga- 
tion of the school period in the absence of some assurance of a career, 
and of this no scheme of secondary education can make certain. 
Certain missionaries to the deaf, who are confronted with the day 
to day difficulty of placing the deaf, hold the same view and consider 
that the time is not ripe for stressing propaganda in the interest of 
secondary education. 


For more than a generation, however, a college of high reputation 
has been run successfully in America, the Gallaudet College, Washing- 
ton, D.C. It is the only place of higher education for the deaf and 
dumb in the world. The college is a residential institution providing 
accommodation for 80 men and 60 women, or 140 in all. It is hoped 
presently to enlarge the institution to take 200 students which, it is 
anticipated, would satisfy the need for higher education in the 
United States. I mention this figure in relation to the number of 
50 which the National Institute for the Deaf have decided upon as 
the accommodation for the projected secondary school to be estab- 
lished in this country. Dr. Percival Hall, the Principal of Gallaudet 
College, points out that the numbers for which such an institution 
might cater is probably larger than what is projected and that many 
potentially capable students are deprived of the opportunity of ad- 
mission to the college on account of distance and high cost of travel. 


Admission to the college is by examination in English subjects 
including History, Arithmetic, Algebra and Physics. 


The age of admission ranges from 16 upwards, the average age 
being 18, that is to say, pupils are not admitted until they have 
completed the ordinary course in the elementary special schools. 
The course extends for 5 years and students are normally expected to 
complete their studies and to graduate by 23 years of age, but they 
may remain longer. The College confers its own degrees and may 
pass on students to ordinary universities if their attainments merit 
such a course, but it is pointed out that the transfer to these uni- 
versities is an expensive and awkward affair involving as it does the 
assistance of hearing people to act as special tutors and note-takers. 
The College prefers graduation to be completed within its own walls. 


Of the numbers admitted not more than 50 per cent reach the final 
stage of graduation. The remaining 50 per cent fail either from lack 
of ability or lack of funds to continue. The annual cost per student 
varies from 800 dollars (£160) to 900 dollars (£180). The College 
receives a considerable contribution from the United States Treasury 
and further subventions from individual States of the Union, but 
only small amounts from private sources. The endowment fund 
amounts to 70,000 dollars. 


The medium of instruction used in the course of study is a com- 
bination of the oral and manual methods. It has been decided since 
the foundation of the institution that it would be impossible to 
conduct the institution on the pure oral method. 
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On completing their courses of study the students take up careers 
which include teaching in schools for the deaf and posts as domestic 
assistants in residential schools for the deaf. These two careers 
appear to absorb the majority. Others find their way as missionaries 
to the deaf and dumb but the field for this work is at present only 
very partially developed in the United States. Among other 
vocations followed by ex-students are positions in printing and 
publishing firms where a competent deaf and dumb person can earn 
as much as 40 to 60 dollars per week. Other students have taken 
up posts as chemists and are working in government, state or 
commercial establishments, and a number have obtained posts as 
cataloguing clerks in museums. 


_ It has been felt for some time that this country should no longer 
lag behind America in offering the opportunity of higher education 
to the deaf and the movement took definite shape at the instance 
jointly, of the National College of Teachers of the Deaf and the 
National Institute for the Deaf who called a conference on 6th June, 
1928, of societies interested in the deaf, local education authorities, 
teachers and others to discuss the situation. Asa result a committee 
was set up, including several representatives of local education 
authorities, to consider the position. 


The National Institute for the Deaf, in their memorandum of 
1928, mentioned 450 as the probable number of children capable 
of deriving benefit from such a scheme acting upon the assumption 
that as 10 per cent of ordinary children were admitted to secondary 
schools the same proportion would apply in the case of the deaf. 
They have recently revised their estimate and now propose a school 
for 50 children. The Committee appointed in 1928 had a further 
conference in November, 1930, when it was announced that the 
President of the Board of Education had expressed himself favourably 
in regard to the scheme. It was pointed out, further, that a sum 
of £50,000 would be required for the school to materialise, that so 
far £1,000 had been forthcoming and that when £5,000 were in hand 
a general appeal would be made. The annual cost per pupil would 
be about £150. Negotiations are practically completed for the 
transfer of the income of the National Association for the Oral 
Instruction of the Deaf to the National Institute for the Deaf on 
behalf of the scheme. The effect of this would be to allocate about 
£450 per annum to the income of the school when established. The 
National Institute has also made an application to the Pilgrim Trust 
for a capital contribution. It is realised that as the school will be 
non-local in character no local education authority or combination 
of local education authorities will contribute towards the establish- 
ment of the school nor, apart from this, are they likely to embark 
upon such a venture in the present financial state of the country 
and in view of the obligation upon authorities to incur expenditure 
upon objects of more immediate urgency. The establishment of the 
school must remain, therefore, a matter for voluntary effort in 
present circumstances. 
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The plan in its present shape is as follows :— 


1. The Scheme should provide for a school to be worked on the 
lines of a Secondary School in which, after the pupils reach the age 
of sixteen, they. will be able to pay special attention to the subject, 
or subjects, for which their abilities best fit them. 


2. The initial accommodation should provide for 50 pupils of both 
sexes and also for extension, if and when required. 


3. Asa general rule, and in view of the retarding effects of deafness 
upon language development, the age of admission should be not 
lower than thirteen and that of leaving not later than twenty. 


4. Pupils should be recommended for admission by the head teacher 
of the school in which they began their education and required to 
pass an entrance test, arranged and conducted by the staff of the 
school and approved by the Governors. 


5. The curriculum of the school for pupils from thirteen to about 
sixteen years of age should be designed to give a good general 
education on secondary school lines with suitable modifications or 
additions, having regard to deafness and its effects on the careers 
to be followed. General training in art and manual subjects should 
be included and, for pupils who may contemplate taking degrees, 
instruction in languages should be available. 


6. The fitness of pupils to continue their education and to enter 
upon specialised courses of study or training at the age of sixteen 
should be decided by the staff of the school and approved by the 
Governors. As, normally, the deaf have to remain under instruction 
till this age, little loss would be involved in the case of those found 
incapable of proceeding further. On the other hand, it is likely that 
as the training received would be of a higher type than that of the 
primary school which otherwise they would have to attend, such 
training would be of increased permanent value to the pupils. 


7. The specialised courses followed by pupils from the age of 
sixteen upwards should be taken in Institutes or Colleges for hearing 
students, and the instruction given therein should be supplemented 
by the staff of the School by means of special lessons dealing with the 
language of the technical and other subjects followed. 


TEACHERS OF THE DEAF. 


There are, according to the latest returns (‘‘ Education in 1930’), 
395 teachers in the certified schools for the deaf in England and Wales, 
126 men and 269 women. These include 21 men and 27 women 
head teachers. Of the total number of 395, 165 are college trained 
certificated teachers, 82 are non-college trained certificated teachers, 
46 uncertificated teachers, and 102 of other grades. The teaching 
staff are approved under the Special Schools Regulations of the 
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Board of Education and are obliged, before gaining permanent 
recognition, to obtain a qualification in the methods of teaching 
applicable to the deaf. 


The qualities which are required of a teacher of ordinary children, 
attainments, character and aptitude, are equally necessary for those 
who engage to teach the deaf. In addition, however, the teacher 
of the deaf, in order to succeed, must possess the right feeling towards 
the deaf which does not belong to every person and indeed not to 
every teacher. He must be endowed with unusual patience, control, 
tact, and a generous sense of fellowship with a group of afflicted 
persons cut off by nature from giving vocal expression to the ordinary 
impulses of life. Given the right mind for the work he is required 
to undergo a period of preparation in the methods of teaching which 
apply to the deaf including speech training, speech reading, and the 
development of language from its elements. The demands made 
on the teacher of the deaf are exceptional and heavy and it is clear 
that the selection of the right kind of teacher is a matter requiring 
careful consideration by those in charge of the teaching arrangements 
inaschool. A teacher may be highly qualified, fully trained and in 
ordinary circumstances a useful member of a school staff, but may 
prove entirely unsuitable for a class of deaf children. It is indeed a 
common experience to finda well equipped teacher bound to relinquish 
the work after a short probation. No teacher should, in fact, receive 
a definite appointment until a satisfactory term of probation has 
been completed. In the circumstances it will be realised that the 
recruitment of teachers for service in schools for the deaf is no easy 
matter and that there is at any time a scarcity of competent persons 
willing and able to undertake the work. 


_ In the early history of the education of the deaf there was no 
opportunity to obtain the necessary training and teachers had to 
depend solely upon what they could acquire for themselves in 
contact with their classes, added to the supervision and advice given 
to them by the headmaster and staff of the school to which they were 
attached. After a time teachers trained in ordinary training colleges 
began to enter deaf schools, but there were for a long time no facilities 
for special training. Over 50 years ago two small private colleges 
were founded at Fitzroy Square, London, and Ealing, for the training 
of teachers upon the oral system and the granting of diplomas, and 
a third body was also founded to grant diplomas without training 
as a previous condition. The three bodies combined some 30 years 
ago to form a single organisation, the Joint Examination Board of 
Teachers of the Deaf, and established a standard examination 
approved and assessed by the Board of Education. Subsequently 
every teacher of the deaf has been required to pass this examination 
as one of the conditions of permanent recognition by the Board of 
Education. The examination and the issue of diplomas is now in 
the hands of the National College of Teachers of the Deaf. The 
examination includes papers in speech training and speech reading, 
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language, history of deaf education, hygiene as applicable to the 
deaf, and a test in practical teaching. Candidates prepare themselves 
and gain their experience from the schools to which they are attached 
and by private study. Since the institution of the examination in 
1910, 317 candidates have obtained diplomas. 


About 10 years ago a second avenue for admission to qualification 
was provided through the munificence of the late Sir James Jones, 


Chairman of the Royal Schools for the Deaf, Old Trafford, Man-. 


chester, who established a fund to be available for the training of 
teachers of the deaf in a special department in the Faculty of Educa- 
tion of the University of Manchester. The training of teachers for 
the deaf was for the first time placed upon a University footing. The 
total number of students who have passed through the department 
since the foundation in 1921 until 1930 is 65. 


It would not be out of place to record a tribute to certain pioneer 
teachers of the deaf including William van Praagh, William Nelson, 
Arthur Story and Frank Barnes, who have, through their energy 
and foresight, brought the qualification and professional status of 
teachers of the deaf to their present satisfactory level. 


The present position of the teachers of the deaf is one of consider- 
able solidarity, which is manifest in the activities of their main body, 
the National College of Teachers of the Deaf. This association, in 
addition to conducting the diploma examination, produces periodi- 
cally ‘‘ The Teacher of the Deaf ”’, a journal devoted to the discussion 
of educational topics, to advancing the interests of teachers of the 
deaf, and to urging changes in legislation likely in the opinion of the 
College to further the cause of deaf education. 


Educational research should properly fall within the province of 
the College of Teachers. After 50 years of educational work on 
purely empirical lines, there is now, in my opinion, a call for a new 
inquiry on a scientific basis into such topics as the elaboration of 
standard intelligence tests for the deaf, the application of psycho- 
logical knowledge to the problem of deaf education, and a closer study 
of all methods of communication including phonetics and linguistics 
as applied to the education of the deaf as well as the proper use of 
finger spelling and finger reading. There is a need, further, for 
bringing up to date text books dealing with professional subjects 
such as articulation and lip-reading. Such a research is required 
into deaf education as is now being undertaken by the National 
Institute for the Blind and the College of Teachers of the Blind into 
the education of the blind. These matters have been brought into 
discussion with the representatives of the National College of 
Teachers of the Deaf in the course of the present investigation. 
While realising the importance of new progress along these lines, the 
College have represented that lack of funds stands in the way of this 
undertaking. 
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The attitude of the teachers in matters of educational method is 
coloured strongly by adherence to the oral or speech method. This 
attitude towards oralism is based upon the consideration that a 
deaf-mute who has gained the habit of speaking, however imperfectly, 
becomes to that extent more like a normal person and, therefore, 
less of an anti-social unit. On the other hand, the missionaries and 
welfare workers among the adult deaf-are equally emphatic in 
advancing the cause of finger spelling on the ground that the deaf 
can thereby engage with advantage in religious worship, in social 
intercourse and recreation, and can, if so endowed, communicate 
more freely with each other. There are, accordingly, two strong 
influences at work, the schools favouring oralism, the missions and 
welfare agencies manualism. The two have been antagonistic 
for the past fifty years, the result being reflected in the frequent 
discord between the schools and the missions to the detriment of the 
welfare of the adult deaf. The feeling has been composed in 
certain areas such as London, Manchester, and other places. There 
is, however, still much ground to cover before the anti-oral feeling 
of the missions on the one hand and the fervour of certain oral 
teachers are harmonised. It is important that a move to this end 
should mature with the least possible delay 


COST OF EDUCATION. 


The cost of education of the deaf in certified special schools is 
borne entirely by the Local Education Authority with the reservation 
that the voluntary institutions devote the whole of their income from 
endowments as well as their capital, from time to time, to this pur- 
pose. The effect of this voluntary expenditure is shown in a lowering 
of the charge to local education authorities and, furthermore, in the 
provision of amenities which would otherwise not be available, such 
as playing fields, swimming baths, workshops and equipment, and 
apprenticeship fees for school leavers. — 


That the cost of education is comparatively high is due to two main 
causes, first the necessity for teaching the deaf in small classes of 
about eight children involving a heavy outlay on teaching staff, and 
secondly the need, by reason of their sparse distribution, of collecting 
children together in schools in sufficient numbers to secure advantage- 
ous educational conditions. This means that the majority must be 
taught in residential institutions and this condition is reflected in the 
numbers in actual attendance, i.e., 1,614 day pupils and 2,337 
residential pupils (Board of Education Report, 1930). 


The actual cost per pupil is about £40 per annum in a day school 
and £80 per annum in a residential school. The total estimated cost 
of education for the year ending March 31st, 1930, was in the neigh- 
bourhood of £250,000. The average cost per age group for the 
statutory school age 7 to 16 is accordingly about £28,000 per year. 
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The estimated expenditure on Deaf Continuation Courses (Voca- 
tional Training) during the year ending March 3lst, 1930, was not 
more than £8,000, making a total expenditure upon the education 
of the deaf up to approximately £258,000. 

Reference may be made at this point to the programme of the 
National College of Teachers of the Deaf which urges a lowering 
of the compulsory age by two years, that is to say to five years. 
This would add the equivalent of two age groups and the additional 
cost would roughly be £56,000. The programme urges, further, 
the extension of the statutory age by three years to provide for 
vocational training. The full financial effect of this would amount 
to £84,000 though for some years the approach to this sum would be 
gradual. Eventually the total annual addition to expenditure upon 
deaf education as a whole might be expected under the programme to 
amount to about £140,000. 

The National Institute for the Deaf in urging the case for a public 
inquiry laid stress upon the question whether the annual expenditure 
upon deaf education amounting to some £300,000 was justified by its 
results. As will be shown from the employment returns made avail- 
able after the fullest enquiry from every type of area, industrially 
normal, sub-normal and depressed, it appears that even under 
present conditions more than 75 per cent of the deaf and dumb are 
employed. The estimated number of deaf and dumb adults in England 
and Wales is 31,000 of whom roughly 15,000 are males. Of these 75 
per cent, or 11,000 are in steady employment earning within a safe 
estimate £2 per week or £100 per annum. The earning value may be 
safely estimated at over £1,000,000 per annum. Adding to this the 
earning of the women, it may be stated with safety that the annual 
expenditure on education is recouped many times over in the annual 
earnings of the deaf and dumb. 

The state of affairs here indicated is evidence of the high quality 
of self respect which exists among the deaf and dumb resulting from 
education and demands careful consideration before any decision is 
made to cause any interference with or any sacrifice of a satisfactory 
social setting. Any attempt to give additional financial aid to this 
group as a general contribution from the State would, in the opinion 
of those who have dealings with the deaf and dumb from day to day, 
tend to lower their keenness for work, diminish their self respect, and 
prove in fact detrimental to their welfare. Such help as is required 
should be found for other purposes, that is to say, for placement, 
a matter to be considered more fully in a later stage of this Report. 


RESULTS OF EDUCATION. 


The effect of education upon the deaf is to be assessed from four 
main aspects: (i) general attainment, (ii) social status in life, (ii) 
character, (iv) employability. In making any assessment of the deaf 
and dumb as a body it must be remembered that while the majority, 
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to the extent of 80 per cent, may be regarded as mentally normal the 
remainder are subject not merely to the handicap of deafness but are 
also either mentally backward or mentally defective. From this 
group come the failures and the incompetents in the deaf world. 
The mentally abnormal number about 20 per cent and it is certain 
that this proportion could be materially reduced given improved 
conditions in educational administration, as for instance, earlier 
diagnosis, earlier schooling, better classification of pupils in school 
where practicable and fuller facilities for vocational training. 


General Attainments. 

Of the 80 per cent. of mentally normal deaf children it may be said, 
subject to a retardation of about two years, that they compare 
favourably with elementary school children in their knowledge of the 
affairs of ordinary life. Their retention at school until 16 overcomes 
the mental retardation associated with their affliction and by the time 
they leave they are able to face the world equally with ordinary 
children who leave school at 14. Like other children they benefit 
from contact with the outer world and mature satisfactorily through 
adolescence into adult life. 


The deaf, especially those who have passed through residential 
schools, excel in physical exercises and stand well to the front in 
field games and the boy scout and girl guide movements. Where 
adequate opportunities have been given during school life they sur- 
pass ordinary children in their capacity for manual and craft work. 


The attention given to health, medical care, rest, bodily hygiene 
and recreation, all of which are stressed in the administration of 
residential schools, gives the best opportunity to the deaf of entering 
life in a state of physical fitness. This is a most important factor 
in securing placement on leaving school for the chances, already 
prejudiced by deafness, are jeopardised in the eyes of a prospective 
employer by a puny or unhealthy appearance. So far the results of 
education may be accepted as being entirely favourable. 


The real limitation of the deaf is in respect of communication by 
language. The natural method is to use gesture or signs which are 
a species of mime. This method is synthetic and leads to expression 
in crude forms. The problem of education consists in converting 
gesture into language through the use of speech, finger spelling and 
writing. 


The capacity of the deaf for language is, generally speaking, 
confined within narrow limits and, while allowing of free expression 
in regard to all ordinary affairs of life, it runs short when abstract 
ideas of any but the simplest nature have to be put into words. : 
It is this fact which stands in the way of the deaf and dumb attaining 
a degree of culture through the ordinary channel of literature and 
indeed of their taking part in free intercourse with hearing people, 
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When the oral or speech training method was first introduced 
into the curriculum of deaf schools a new era was promised under 
which the deaf were to be restored as speaking persons to ordinary 
life and deaf-mutism was to be eliminated. Oral teaching aims, in 
fact, at producing speaking deaf persons and so, by bridging the gap 
between the deaf and the hearing, abolishing the bar existing between 
the hearing and the deaf and restoring the deaf to a place within the 
hearing world. 


After a long experimental period of 50 years, with all the support 
and weight which the teaching profession could lend, the results 
may be stated in these terms. While a proportion of the deaf, 
including those who retain a residue of hearing and those who spoke 
before they became totally deaf, have benefited in the direction of the 
ideal set out, in the case of the majority of deaf persons success, as 
measured in the terms of communicability, has only been reached ina 
modified degree. Girls make a better showing than boys because 
their effort is not subject to the interference caused by the break of 
the voice at puberty. In most cases the effort to speak is faulty owing 
to errors of articulation allowed to creep in during school life and to 
remain uncorrected, to harsh and cacophonous voice production 
which tends to repel the hearer, and to incorrect rhythm in phrasing 
which tends to make the speech unintelligible even though correctly 
articulated. However, even with these faults speech can .be laigely 
understood if the hearer is willing to give the necessary patience to 
enable him to understand. 


With all the faults it is worth while to pursue oral teaching for the 
reasons that even at its worst it tends to normalise the deaf-mute in 
his attitude to the world, that he is in any case to some considerable 
extent intelligible and that the method of oral teaching develops his 
expression language on normal lines. 


It must not be supposed, however, that the ideal of restoring the 
deaf to the hearing world has been reached in any but a minor degree. 
At the best, the deaf will most readily find their solace with their own 
kind and will be the happier in their society. Deprived of such 
contact the speaking deaf constantly feel their isolation and if separa- 
tion from deaf society is maintained too rigorously it tends, in later 
life, to lead to marked changes of temper and mind. For this reason, 
while full opportunity should be given to acquire oral facility in order 
to enable the deaf to gain access to the hearing world, it is not the best 
policy, from the point of view of mental hygiene, to insist on the 
separation of the speaking deaf from the deaf generally asis advocated 
by many of the more zealous oral teachers. 


In view of the necessity of allowing ease of social intercourse for 
deaf and-dumb it becomes an obligation to furnish them with the 
means of communication the more common to them, and that is 
finger spelling. For this reason it is suggested that the practice of 
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the best schools should be adopted by all, that is, that senior pupils 
should always be taught finger spelling and finger reading whatever 
may be their power to use speech. 


Social and Character E ffect, 


As the deaf child leaves school he is probably at the zenith of his 
life. He has enjoyed the amenities afforded him of corporate life 
and free communication with all around him, he is full of zeal to 
enter life, earn an independent livelihood, build up his career as 
though he were an ordinary person and engage in all the privileges 
and duties of a citizen. His character is marked by a right behaviour, 
keen energy and a proper attitude to work. 


According to the opportunities afforded during school training 
by way of good organisation, right classification and effective teach- 
ing, the proportion who are able to make themselves understood in 
ordinary matters of life, number from 75 per cent in London, where 
education is of the best, to 50 per cent in other areas where educa- 
tional arrangements are only mediocre. Itisasafe assumption to say 
that the proportion for the country as a whole is about 60 per cent. 
Variations occur as life advances. Some deaf mutes deteriorate in 
later years whether from flagging energy or from lack of social 
opportunity and others again improve very materially in their 
activity and power of expression under the influence of personal 
ambition and keenness. ~ 


The general effect of social pressure upon the deaf, however, is that 
they prefer to associate with their own kind for spiritual and social 
activity and keep themselves apart from the general population 
by whatever method they have been taught. 


Their isolation from the hearing world does not prevent the deaf 
from entering successfully upon all the ordinary activities of life. 
They marry among themselves and occasionally with hearing part- 
ners, found good homes, enter practically every industry for which 
hearing is not required, engage in sports, games and, generally, lead 
the life of normal persons. 


PLACEMENT OF SCHOOL LEAVERS. 


The practical and immediate result of the education of the deaf 
must be judged by its effect in providing an avenue of employment 
on the expiry of school age. Whatever be the cultural and ethical 
results of school life they will rapidly recede in value and fall to a 
low level if the juvenile deaf-mute fails to attain his goal as a wage- 
earner when school life ceases. 

In forming some estimate of the position which confronts the deaf 
and dumb on first entering employment we must take into con- 
sideration the great change in outlook which occurs at this moment. 
At school he has lived entirely among his own kind in work, in play 
and in constructive effort of spirit. His affliction has never been 
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emphasised ; the atmosphere of deaf-mutism has become natural 
and normal. The mode of life at school has provided this by means 
of regular school work, the training of every faculty, games and 
outdoor sports in which he can excel, suitable forms of recreation, 
the development of a spirit of camaraderie with school fellows and 
teachers, proper attention to health, all converging to give him the 
outlook of a normal person. When the time to leave school arrives, 
he enters the world in the belief that the normal outlook developed 
at school will continue, and here comes a break which may lead to 
a tragedy. The world meets him with an indifferent welcome 
because his means of communication are limited, is apt to be 
impatient with him, unwilling to take trouble over him, hesitating 
to employ him as a fellow worker ; he is, in fact, not wanted. 


At this point the need arises for strong friendly support to enable 
him to gain a chance of work, a sympathetic employer and a position 
of fellowship in his daily work. This function is discharged by the 
welfare societies for the deaf and their executive workers the 
missioners to the deaf and dumb. But for their help the deaf boy 
and girl are likely to be in a bad way, isolated, misunderstood and 
outcast, losing heart and spirit, falling into awkward ways and 
eventually risking the break-up of a well balanced mind. That such 
results are matters of rare occurrence and that the deaf and dumb are, 
for the most part, happy, contented, well employed and living in 
satisfactory circumstances is itself the greatest tribute to the work 
of the missions to the deaf and dumb. 


In the course of the present investigation, I have had an oppor- 
tunity of consulting the Ministry of Labour on the question of the 
placement of deaf and dumb juveniles and have had the advantage 
of obtaining from them a memorandum embodying a number of - 
valuable points (see Appendix E, “ Juveniles’’), the substance of 
which IJ have included in the following observations :— 


(i) Deaf and dumb boys and girls from the Special Schools 
enter an overcrowded labour market at 16 years of age 
with two years of disadvantage in respect of age, as 
compared with normal school leavers. This fact tends to 
prejudice their chances of employment at the very 
beginning of their industrial careers. 

(ii) Trade Boards Regulations under the Trade Boards Acts 
fix time rate and piece rate wages and involve the deaf 
and dumb juvenile of 16 in a disadvantage as compared 
with a normal juvenile leaving school at 14. This point 
has been stressed, in the course of the investigation, by 
the missionaries to the deaf in London and Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, who urge that deaf-mutes of 16 should, for 
the purpose of Trade Boards Regulations, be regarded as 
though they were 14. Employment at less than the 
normal minimum is admissible under the Acts only when 
a “‘Permit’”’ has been granted by the Trade Board. I 
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have brought the matter to the notice of the Ministry 
of Labour and find that in 1927 they had taken up the 
point with the Trade Boards concerned, who have made 
certain concessions in regard to the issue of permits 
which tend in this direction. Fuller reference will be 
‘made to this matter in a later chapter (‘‘ The Deaf in 
Employment’”’). In this connection I may mention, 
further, that in the course of the inquiry, I represented 
to the Ministry of Labour certain difficulties arising in 
connection with the requirement of medical certificates 
as evidence of deaf-mutism ; the Ministry have considered 
the matter and have secured a relaxation of this require- 
ment. Reference to this point is made in the chapter 
“ The Deaf in Employment ”’. 

(iii) It is alleged that employers hesitate to offer work to the 
deaf and dumb on account of risks arising under the 
Workmen’s Compensation and Employers’ Liability Acts. 
The National Institute for the Deaf have put forward the 
same point. I have taken the opportunity of going into 
the matter with the Accident Offices Association repre- 
senting the tariff Companies and have also been in com- 
munication with the non-tariff Accident Insurance Com- 
panies and, as will be pointed out in the section of this 
report dealing with adult employment, the deaf and dumb 
are taken on at ordinary rates and are, therefore, under no 
disadvantage whatever in respect of accident insurance. 
The missioners to the deaf are inadequately informed in 
this respect and do not appear to make it clear to employers 
that they run no additional risk whatever in taking on a 
deaf and dumb employee. 

(iv) Mention is made of the difficulty in securing co-operation 
between the deaf and the hearing under ordinary workshop 
conditions. 

(v) The trades at present taught in some of the schools are less 
likely to lead to employment in future owing to the intro- 
duction of methods of mass production. This applies 
definitely to the bootmaking and tailoring trades. Gener- 
ally speaking, however, employment is sought to better 
advantage when the pupil has been taught a trade at 
school. 

(vi) The introduction of machinery into new processes previously 
carried on by hand is mentioned as a factor tending to 
narrow the field of deaf employment. 

(vii) Failing employment at a definite craft, the type of employ- 
ment recommended is some simple repetitive mechanical 
employment readily learnt and easily operated. Such 
employment, however, will not ordinarily reach a high 
wage level. 
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(viii) The Juvenile Employment Officer of one area suggests 
that all avenues of employment should be explored in 
processes for which hearing is not essential and that 
particular attention should be given to local industries. 


(ix) The experiences of juvenile employment officers vary in 
regard to the retention of employment. In one area, for 
instance, it is reported that deaf juveniles rarely lose their 
employment except through slackness of trade. The 
juvenile employment officer surmises that the employees 
give more concentration to their work realising the effect 
of their handicap on their chances of continuous employ- 
ment. He considers it probable also that employers are 
inclined to deal more leniently with the deaf. 


In another town, on the other hand, it is stated that 
only a small proportion retain their employment for long 
and this is attributed to the impaired power of communica- 
tion of the deaf. My own opinion is that the cause is to be 
sought in the imperfect provision for vocational training 
in the local School for the deaf. 


(x) Certain employers attach a special value to deaf employees 
as being less liable to have their attention distracted and 
able, therefore, the better to concentrate upon their work. 


(xi) In a few areas only have the employment exchanges been 
able to undertake the task of placing deaf juveniles in 
employment. They can only perform this duty effectively 
with the close co-operation of the local societies (missions 
to the deaf). These bodies are more appropriate for under- 
taking this work including the necessary after care. 


It appears to the Ministry of Labour that it is best to 
encourage local missions to continue their work, assisting 
them by co-operation, as far as is possible, and supple- 
menting their effort wherever it is found necessary. 


It should be added that the whole of the points here noted as 
contributing to the difficulties of placement are emphasised with one 
mind by the missionaries to the deaf throughout the country. 


The upshot of the matter from the point of view of the Ministry 
of Labour is that in view of the special difficulties of the case the 
duty of finding work for juveniles is best left in the hands of the 
voluntary associations who are, in the opinion of the Ministry, best 
qualified to deal with the problem. This conclusion is of the highest 
importance and will be considered further in a later section in rela- 
tion to the distribution and position of missions throughout the 
country. 


At one time the Ministry of Labour appointed a special officer at 
the City of London Employment Exchange charged with the duty of 
assisting adult deaf and dumb workers to obtain employment. 
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This post was abolished more than a year ago. So far as juveniles 
in the London area are concerned there is close co-operation between 
the Ministry and the London Association for the After-care of Blind, 
Deaf and Crippled Children, which acts as the department’s agent 
for advising and placing deaf and dumb children in employment. 
This form of co-operation has not been carried out elsewhere. 


The channels available in the search for employment of the young 
deaf and dumb are :— 


(i) Voluntary After Care Committees established in connection 
with the schools. 

(ii) The Missions to the Deaf and Dumb. 

(iii) The teaching staffs of the schools. 

(iv) The parents. 

(v) The Juvenile Advisory Committees attached to the Local 
Employment Exchanges, or the Juvenile Employment 
Sub - Committees and Bureaux of Local Education 
Authorities respectively in exercise of their powers 
relating to choice of employment. 


The Juvenile Advisory or Employment Committees are established 
with the aim of finding employment for normal school leavers. Itisa 
matter of common experience that in the ordinary course they can 
periorm but little benefit to the deaf and dumb because the active 
staff have not the special experience to enable them to get into touch 
with the deaf and dumb and to interpret their merits before 
employers. 


_ One Education Committee has recently appointed a special officer 
to deal with afflicted school leavers of various types. While able to 
perform good service for cripples and others this officer, at the time 
of my inspection, had had practically no success with the deaf and 
dumb mainly because she had not yet learnt to communicate with 
them and partly owing to the difficulty of placing deaf children for 
reasons not connected with affliction but with imperfect vocational 
training. No other education authority has so far made a similar 
experiment. 


_ Voluntary After-Care Committees and Associations are established 
either in direct connection with individual schools or do duty for 
the whole of the schools in the area of the authority. The success 
of these agencies depends upon the inclusion of understanding mem- 
bers able to interpret the needs of the deaf and dumb. The teaching 
staff of the schools are accordingly the most valuable of officers and 
- should always be accorded a place on a local after-care committee. 


- The most important of the after-care societies is the ‘‘ London 
After-Care Association for Blind, Deaf and Crippled Children ’’, 
Secretary, Miss Phyllis Winder, 2, Old Queen Street, London, S.W.1. 
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The Society is a voluntary body though working in close association 
with the London County Council and includes upon its governing 
body an officer of the Council. The Association was founded “ to 
provide suitable wage-earning employments for Physically Defective 
Children within the County of London, in order that as large a pro- 
portion as possible may ultimately become self supporting.’”’ The 
income amounts to about £1,950 per annum, of which £1,600 is 
derived from Ministry of Labour grant and £350 from voluntary 
sources. The Ministry’s grant is available for ddministrative expendi- 
ture only, and any outlay for tools, equipment or fares of employees 
is met from the funds collected voluntarily, Cases are taken over 
from the Council schools at 16 years of age and supervised until the 
age of 18. Deaf cases are then passed on to the Royal Association in 
aid of the Deaf and Dumb, the Mission operating in Greater London 
on behalf of the adult deaf. The results of the Society’s work appear 
to show that 97 per cent of the placements effected are in skilled 
and semi-skilled trades and that 3 per cent are in unskilled occupa- 
tions. This bears out the general finding, true of the whole country, 
that there 1s no place for the unskilled deaf person in industrial life. 
Of the boys placed 90 per cent follow the trades taught at school, 
and of the girls 80 per cent, a fact which confirms the value of the trade 
training given in the schools for elder boys and elder girls at Anerley 
and Oak Lodge. Efficient vocational training up to 16 years of age 
and employment in skilled trades are the keynotes of after-care work 
in the Metropolis. 


The experience of the Society confirms what is found generally, 
that it is easier to place deaf girls than deaf boys. This is true of 
cripples also and is attributed to the tendency of girl labour to replace 
boy labour in many industries among which the leather and boot- 
making trades are quoted. Girls are more ready to take any work 
which offers, always hoping for a later settlement in a home of their 
own, whereas boys are more selective and on the look out for work 
which offers the chance of a permanent career. Having obtained 
jobs the deaf are found, as a rule, to prove steady, energetic and 
satisfactory workers, and to keep their work. The difficulties which 
do arise are connected, in the experience of the Society, with 
lack of power in communication and consequent isolation and the 
effect of this upon temperament. Notwithstanding these obvious 
difficulties there is no real or insuperable obstacle in obtaining first 
placement for ordinary deaf and dumb children leaving the London 
County Council schools and the Society reports that work is found 
for practically all cases within a few months. The proportion retain- 
ing their first placements until 18 in 1923 was 61 per cent. In 
1927 this improved to 82 per cent. No further record has been 
made in recent years, but the impression of the Secretary of 
the Society is that the retention of first placements has improved 
since 1927. The failure in the case of a small proportion to hold 
their jobs at 18 is attributed to the tendency to substitute young 
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labour for older labour and so reduce the wages cost. It is not due 
to any lowering of effort on the part of the deaf worker. In this 
connection it should be noted that of 114 boys leaving the London 
County Council Elder Boys’ Deaf School at Anerley during the 
seven year period January Ist, 1923, to December 31st, 1929, 97 
were in employment, as ascertained in June, 1930, or 86 per cent, 
and 86 are living in satisfactory circumstances, or 76 per cent. Of 
203 girls leaving the London County Council Elder Girls’ School at 
Oak Lodge in the same seven year period, 143 were in employment, 
as ascertained in June, 1930, or 70 per cent, and 202, or practically 
100 per cent, are in satisfactory circumstances. The facts add 
confirmation to the excellent work of the London County Council 
as an Education Authority and of the After-Care Association for 
Blind, Deaf and Crippled Children, on behalf of the deaf and dumb . 
in the Metropolitan Area. 


The work of the Society is unique of its kind and no similar 
activity exists for the placement of deaf juveniles in any other part 
of the country apart from the woman officer, previously mentioned, 
appointed by one EducationCommittee to their Juvenile Employment 
Branch. 


Whatever arrangements for placement are in existence or are 
practicable in any locality, the central factor is the missioner to the 
deaf. He understands the deaf, is able to create sympathy on their 
behalf, which rarely exists by nature in the mind of the employer, 
he can make known their aptitudes to intending employers and 
intervene to compose details of difference and ensure smooth work- 
ing. To reach his aim as a workseeker it is essential that the mis- 
sioner should keep in close touch with the schools, the officers of the 
local education authority, and the voluntary care committees when 
such exist. In many areas it is possible to say that these contacts 
are well established as, for example, in London, Liverpool, Manches- 
ter, Leeds, Sheffield, Brighton and Stoke-on-Trent. In some other 
areas this is unfortunately not the case. The Missionaries appear to 
ignore the existence of local education authorities as of other public 
bodies. In other cases education authorities do not notify the names 
of leavers to the local missionaries. This is also true of some of the 
larger and even the best residential schools who are apt to be careless 
in this important detail of welfare. Again, friction between head 
teachers and missioners is not as uncommon as it should be. It may 
arise from mutual antagonism on the question of oralism and finger- 
spelling, a very usual cause. Occasionally a missionary objects with 
some vehemence to women head teachers on the ground that the 
spiritual and physical care of elder boys is a matter for men. What- 
ever the grounds, petty or otherwise, there is no doubt that the 
placement of the younger deaf suffers very considerably from im- 
perfect co-operation between the missionaries and the educational 
agencies. 
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The trades which deaf boys or girls can enter are limited only by 
one factor; they are debarred from any occupation for which hearing 
is essential. That is to say, that practically every trade is opened 
to them and the deaf are in fact distributed industrially in the 
widest sense. At the same time they follow certain trades with a 
preference owing in part to the bias given by vocational and semi- 
vocational training at school. These are, in the case of boys, cabinet- 
making, joinery, french polishing, bootmaking, tailoring, bakery 
and printing, and for girls, dressmaking, tailoring, lingerie work, 
millinery, laundry work, cardboard box making, bookbinding, 
packing and other small processes in factory work. 


In the course of the present investigation I have made an inquiry 

as to the position of deaf children leaving school and to this end 
~ have invited the authorities of each school to furnish a return, cover- 
ing a period of seven years from January Ist, 1923 to December 
31st, 1929, showing the position of each case in the autumn of 1930, 
thus leaving an interval of six months in order to give opportunity 
for the placement of those who left at the last date under review. 
Returns have been made by every school in England and Wales 
showing the whole of the leavers for the past seven years according 
to sex, present condition as regards employment, present position 
as regards satisfactory condition of living, the number lost sight of, 
the number who have died and the number who suffer from mental 
defect, physical defect or blindness. 


The returns (see Appendix B) show that 1,632 boys and 1,454 girls 
or 3,086 left school in the seven year period. That is to say, an 
average of 233 boys and 208 girls leave school and require placement 
in work each year in the whole of the schools of the country. Of the 
total number of 3,086 not more than 219 or 7 per cent were lost sight 
of. It is highly creditable to the schools that their interest in ex- 
pupils is so thoroughly well maintained over an extensive period 
following the school leaving age. Except for the small leakage of 
7 per cent the whole of the remainder are accounted for. Of 1,632 
males, 1,158 or 71 per cent were in employment at the time of 
enquiry, and of 1,454 females 958 or 66 per cent were employed. The 
employment returns do not, however, reveal the complete story of 
the case as regards the kind of life enjoyed by the deaf and dumb and 
it is necessary to correct them against the statement which shows 
the numbers living in satisfactory circumstances, Of the 1,632 males, 
1,159 or 71 per cent are stated to be living in satisfactory circum- 
stances and of the 1,454 women 1,131 or 77-7 per cent are in a 
similar case. It will be noted, as one might not unreasonably expect, 
that the percentage of males who are employed and who are living in - 
satisfactory circumstances is the same. On the other hand, the 
number of females stated to be living in satisfactory circumstances 
exceeds the percentage of those employed by 12 per cent. This is, 
again, what might be expected. The difference in the proportion of 
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women employed and those living in satisfactory circumstances is 
attributable to the fact that the women to this extent are protected 
in their own homes. 


The fact that between 70 and 80 per cent of the deaf and dumb 
surveyed for 7 years after leaving school are stated to be living in 
satisfactory circumstances is a matter of great credit to the adminis- 
tration of deaf schools in view of the many factors already mentioned 
as operating against deaf welfare in adult life. But for the schools 
these afflicted persons would fall into the mass of the unwanted, 
undergoing continuous deterioration and making a straight path 
for the workhouse, asylum or prison. The schools are, therefore, 
engaged in a successful mission of social effort which results in the 
rescue of the deaf and dumb adolescent into normal social life to the 
extent of 70 to 80 per cent of their numbers. The remaining 20 to 30 
per cent constitute one of the main factors of the adult problem of 
the deaf and dumb. They include those found mentally and physically 
burdened during school life as will be more amply discussed in a 
later section of the report. 


While the school returns, as a whole, show that a reasonably high 
level is reached as regards employment and the enjoyment of 
satisfactory conditions of life, there are certain variations from the 
average in a number of areas which I have examined with a view of 
detecting differences in educational and local influences likely to 
throw light upon the conditions which the deaf and dumb encounter 
on entering industrial life. I have anticipated also that these 
differences might lead to suggestions for improving the placement 
of deaf and dumb pupils in future and so reducing the contingent 
hardships they may otherwise suffer. 


The conditions which are likely to affect success in the placement 
of juveniles are mainly these :— 


(i) General educational provision. 
(ii) Provision for vocational training. 
(iii) Local opportunities for employment. 
(iv) The present industrial depression. 
(v) The character of the contact maintained between the school 
and the mission to the deaf and dumb. 


(vi) The adequacy and efficiency of the local mission to the deaf 
and dumb in its work-seeking capacity. 


I have, for purposes of illustration, made an abstract of the returns 
of the more important schools and groups of schools showing in each 
case the total number of leavers in the seven year period 1923-1929, 
the number and percentage in employment, and the number and 
percentage reported as living in satisfactory circumstances, when 
the return was made in the autumn of 1930. The summary appears 
in the subjoined table. 


Name of School. 


Brighton D. and D. Instn. 

Birmingham Ryl. Instn. for Deaf 
Children 

Birmingham, Gem St. " Deaf” 
Council Sch. 

Birmingham, Moseley Rd. Deaf 
Council Sch. 

Bristol, Residential Deaf Council 
Sch. = 

Cardiff, Howard " Gdns. Deaf 
Council Sch... 

Derby, Ryl. Instn. for the Deaf . 

Doncaster, Yorks Instn. for Deaf 

Exeter, W. of E. Instn. for Deaf 

Gorleston, E. Anglian Res. D.C. 
Sch. a 

London, Jews’ Sch, for the Deaf 

London, Anerley Deaf Council 
Sch. 

London, Oak Lodge Deaf Council 
Sch. 

Penn, Rayners Council Sch. for 
Deaf Children. (M.D.) 

Leeds, Blenheim Deaf Council Sch. 

Liverpool, Crown St. Deaf Council 
Sch. 

Manchester, Ryl Sch. for the Deaf 

Manchester, Sir J. Jones Training 
Sch. (over 16). 

Manchester, Worrall House 
Training Sch. (over 16). 

Margate, Ryl. Sch. for the Deaf.. 

Newcastle, Nthn. Counties Instn. 
for the Deaf : 

Preston, Ryl. Cross Sch. for Deaf 

Plymouth, Hartley House D.C. 
Sch. ay x 

Swansea, Ryl. Cambrian Instn, 1 

Stoke-on-Trent, N. Staffs. D.C.S. 

Sheffield, Maud Maxfield D.C.S... 

W. Ham, Frederick Rd. D.C.S. | 

W. Ham, Water Lane D.C.S. , 

Yorks, Boston Ee St. ase 
Instn. 
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44 
36 
124 
112 
92 


80 
43 


317 


172 


101 


240 


40 
70 


91 
85 


100 


308 


116 
35 


18 
45 
51 
28 


46 


71 


81 


59 


4] 
64 
58 
71 


76 
83 


76 


51 
85 


58 
71 
91 


84 


61 
60 


43 
60 
82 
60 


80 


41 


No. in 
satis- 
factory 


‘| circum- 
stances. 


288 


41 
59 


77 
106 


105 


308 


139 
35 


31 
41 
47 
37 


42 


82 


Per- 
centage. 


58 
85 
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It may be helpful if I set out the conditions in the more successful 
areas. 


Birmingham.—The educational provision consists of the Royal 
Institution for the Deaf, which receives children from a wide area 


~ of which the city is the geographical centre, and two day schools 


maintained by the local education authority. 

In the case of the Institution 72 per cent of leavers are employed 
and 895 per cent are living in satisfactory circumstances. According 
to information received from the missionaries in the Black Country 
these returns are not likely to be maintained owing to continued 
serious depression in the coal, iron and machinery industries. This 
circumstance is evident among the deaf generally but as one might 
expect it affects most seriously the mentally backward, 

The returns from the schools of the Birmingham local education 
authority dealing with children resident within the city area show 
81 per cent in employment and 86 per cent in comfortable circum- 
stances. These figures appear likely to be maintained as there is no 
evidence of serious distress among the deaf and dumb within the city 
area according to such information as is obtainable from the City 
Missioner to the deaf and dumb. 

There are no arrangements for complete vocational training either 
at the Institution or the schools of the local education authority. 
So far the need has not become urgent in the area but in view of the 
tide of unemployment in the Black Country, I have suggested to the 
Institution that they should consider the provision. So far they do 
not appear to feel any urgency and I anticipate that unemployment 
will have to reach a much higher level before any such provision is 
considered. 

Meanwhile, the Wolverhampton Education Committee are becom- 
ing apprehensive as to the position of deaf and dumb juveniles and 
are considering whether the present heavy cost of education in the 
Birmingham and Stoke Institutions, to which they contribute, is 
really worth while in view of the recent poor placement returns in 
that area. For the time they have been persuaded not to withdraw 
their children nor to establish a small day school of their own. 
While such a step would appear as an item of economy the educational 
effect would be unfortunate. 

Exeter.—The record of this school in the matter of placement, 71 
per cent employed, 67 per cent in satisfactory circumstances, is 
somewhat below the average, but is being maintained by a capable 
headmaster and staff who keep in touch with the whole of the 
surrounding contributing area. 

East Anglian Joint Councils’ Institution, Gorleston.—76 per cent 
in employment and 81 per cent in satisfactory circumstances. The 
school is staffed by a capable vigilant headmaster and staff who keep 
in close touch with external conditions. The contributing areas are 
mainly rural and the standard of employment is neither so high nor 
so severely competitive as in the industrial areas. 
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London.—The educational arrangements in the area of the London 
County Council are more complete and better organised than in any 
other area in the country. The scheme of classification has already 
been mentioned and the operation of the Burnham salary scale as 
well as the attraction of London life enables the Council to procure 
the pick of the teachers for their own staff. The activities of the 
special officer appointed at one time by the Ministry of Labour, of the 
After-Care Association for Blind, Deaf and Crippled Children and of 
the Royal Association in aid of the Deaf and Dumb have already been 
mentioned. As a result of the combined educational and after-care 
activities 76 per cent are reported to be employed and 90 per cent in 
satisfactory circumstances. It is possible that these results might 
be improved still further if more placement effort of a skilled type 
were available. 


It is to be noted that the London County Council School for Deaf 
Mentally Defectives at Penn, Bucks, reports 51 per cent in employ- 
ment and 953 per cent in satisfactory circumstances. This is an 
admirable record in the circumstances. 


West Ham.—80 per cent employed and 73 per cent in satisfactory 
circumstances. This result is attributable to the close attention 
given by the missionaries of the Royal Association in aid of 
the Deaf and Dumb to the children from an early age. They do 
not wait until the children leave school nor are they obliged, as in 
the area of the London County Council, to wait until the After-Care 
Committee has finished its work upon the cases at the age of 18. A 
comparison of the London County Council and the West Ham results 
appears to indicate that the position in London might be the better 
for earlier co-operation between the scholars and the London 
missionaries. Support is given to this view from the information 
available in regard to adult deaf and dumb in London whose condition 
as regards employment improves after the age of 18 when the Royal 
Association takes over, 


Leeds.—85 per cent employed, 71 per cent. in satisfactory circum- 
stances. It appears that employment does not in all cases assure 
comfortable living but the result, as a whole, is good. This is 
attributable largely to the incessant activity of the missioner to 
the deaf and dumb who keeps in the closest touch with the Local 
Education Authority and their school and acts in fact as the 
employment officer for the Authority. 


Manchester—The Royal Schools for the Deaf, Manchester, owe 
their record of distinction, maintained over a period of 25 years, 
to the work of William Nelson who devoted his life to constructive 
effort on behalf of the deaf and dumb child. He secured notable 
improvements in fabric, built up a staff of highly competent and 
loyal assistants, placed the general educational arrangements on a 
practical level of high efficiency, instituted the first scheme of voca- 
tional training for elder boys and girls, the first deaf nursery school, 
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and the University of Manchester Scheme of training for teachers 
of the deaf. His death, some six years ago, involved deaf and dumb 
education in the country in a great loss. 


Those who leave this school at 16 show 71 per cent in employment 
and 89 per cent in satisfactory circumstances, and the pupils who 
enjoy vocational training until 19 show 91 per cent in employment 
and 96 per cent in satisfactory circumstances. There are recent 
signs, however, that this high level shows a slight ebb particularly. 
in regard to pupils returning to distressed areas like the Black 
Country and rural areas like Shropshire. In any event the record is 
the best of its kind for the whole country and owes its value to the 
sound foundation laid by William Nelson and to the close co-operation 
of Mr. Schofield, the missioner to the deaf in Manchester, who 
experiences very little difficulty, even at the present time, in placing 
deaf and dumb juveniles in employment. 


It may be safely asserted that the position of the deaf and dumb 
throughout the country would be materially altered for the better, 
given the conditions which maintain at Manchester, and these are a 
sensible practical scheme of general education, sound vocational 
training, proper attention to health and games and also close co- 
operation with efficient missionary effort. 


Margate——The Royal Schools for the Deaf, Margate, show 84 per 
cent employed and 84 per cent. in satisfactory circumstances, a result 
comparable with that of Manchester. This school is a City of London 
Charity maintaining a high and old tradition of efficiency in teaching 
and equipment. In recent years liberal provision has been made for 
vocational training more varied than any scheme in the country and 
the general plan of education is practical and well adapted to meet 
the needs of ordinary life. The school takes children from extra- 
metropolitan and other areas and experiences some difficulty in 
maintaining close touch with missionary effort though communication 
is well kept up with individual former pupils. Here, asin London and 
Manchester, the difficulties of the deaf and dumb run to small 
proportions and given the same conditions elsewhere, their lot might 
well be expected to be maintained and improved even under present 
conditions of distress. 


Stoke-on-Trent.—82 per cent employed and 75 per cent in 
satisfactory circumstances. The Joint Local Authorities School at 
Stoke-on-Trent has given a sound education to the deaf since its 
foundation a generation ago. The present high level of placement is 
showing signs of decline especially in the Potteries and Black Country 
districts. Co-operation with missionaries is well established. The 
question which arises here is the provision of vocational training 
from which good results might be expected. But the school is not 
large enough to warrant the establishment of such a scheme and it 
remains to be seen whether co-operation could not be secured between 
this school and the Derby and Birmingham Institutions for the 
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establishment at Birmingham of a vocational school to which elder 
pupils could be transferred at the commencement of vocational 
training either before or after 16. It appears probable that such a 
scheme would only succeed, for reasons already stated, if established 
for pupils over the age of 16. 

From the foregoing observations it will be concluded that place- 
ment reaches a level leaving little to be desired wherever the general 
arrangements for education are well planned, where a scheme of 
vocational training is definitely in being and where, in addition, 
close co-operation exists between the schools and efficiently conducted 
missions. The only exceptions to successful placement in despite of 
these conditions occur in areas of acute industrial distress and in 
inaccessible rural areas. Education is thus of even greater importance 
to the welfare of the deaf than to the normal population and by 
whatever means possible and available, including early admission, 
proper classification, practical schemes of education, vocational 
facilities and health education, every effort should be directed to the 
perfection of education as the main instrument in successful deaf 
welfare. 


THE LOWERING OF THE COMPULSORY AGE OF ATTENDANCE, 


For many years the National College of Teachers of the Deaf 
and latterly the National Institute for the Deaf have urged inces- 
santly that the age of compulsory attendance at school should be 
lowered in the case of the deaf from seven to five years to conform 
with the case of the blind and of the elementary school child. If this 
obligation were to become law the only categories left with compul- 
sion at the age of seven would be the mentally defective, the physi- 
cally defective, and the epileptic. 

The question requires to be approached from three points of view : 

(i) The educational advantage. 

(ii) The actual result of present arrangements in regard to 
school attendance. 

(iii) The weakness of any of the present arrangements. 

The educational support for the proposal is derived from the 
following considerations. In the first place, an early beginning 
with speech training means the saving of the speech faculty before 
it has disappeared through lack of use. Secondly, the later the begin- 
ning the less the certainty that the deaf child will become a speaking 
child. A late beginning means that speech is unlikely to become 
a habit and that the child will grow up relapsing into gesture, mime 
and finger spelling for his usual means of communication, that he 
will in fact remain a deaf-mute isolated from the speaking world. 
The value of speech training does not rest on conjecture or impres- 
sion, but on the view expressed by the deaf and dumb themselves. 
In an American research undertaken by the Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion for the Deaf and Dumb in 1920, replies to a questionnaire 
elicited the information that 232 ex-pupils out of 258 of both sexes, 
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or 90 per cent, were finding speech and lipreading helpful in their 
ordinary daily work and that 198, or 77 per cent, are able to talk to 
strangers by means of speech and lipreading. The best English 
schools are in the same position. Thirdly, the same is true of the 
development of language. A deat child who has not become accus- 
tomed to use language by the age of 10 or 12 will probably never 
acquire the “ language habit ” but will probably be relegated to the 
lower intellectual plane of the “signer’’ unable to express himself 
intelligibly even by finger spelling or writing in proper form. This 
will reflect upon him not merely socially, but will react prejudicially 
upon his chances of employment. He will, in fact, be regarded as 
mentally backward if not actually mentally defective. There can be 
no doubt that many so-called mentally backward deaf and dumb owe 
their stigma to a belated beginning of education. 


It is a matter of experience that deaf children who enter school 
earlier do in fact stand a better educational chance than those who 
come later. In the course of the present research I obtained a return 
from all schools for the deaf showing a comparison in this respect as 
between pupils entering at five years of age and those entering at 
seven. Of 471 children who had entered at 5, 308 or 65 per cent 
eventually reached the highest class in the school. On the other hand, 
of 873 entering at 7, 462 or only 53 per cent reached the highest class. 
This record must be accepted with some caution in view of the fact 
that, especially in small schools, children are promoted to the top 
class by virtue of age rather than by reason of attainments. How- 
ever, with this reservation the finding goes to show that early school- 
ing does, as one would expect, give a rather better chance of a 
complete education. 


The arguments for an earlier beginning of education appear, 
therefore, to be incontestable. 

Let us now examine the work of the local education authorities in 
securing attendance. It may be safely stated that the majority are 
seized of the value of early schooling in view of the fact that 36 per 
cent on the rolls of the schools are admitted at or before the age of 5, 
53 per cent before the statutory age of 7, and as many as 79 per cent 
at or below the statutory age.* Further, of a total number of 3,621 
deaf children ascertained on December 31st, 1930, 3,245 or practi- 
cally 90 per cent are in certified special schools. The remaining 10 per 
cent include 131 children in public elementary schools, 68 in other 
institutions and 177 at no school. The proportion of children not 
in schools shows a substantial reduction year by year as already 
pointed out. In view of the difficulties of distance, parental objec- 
tion, and transfer of children.from their home surroundings to resi- 
dential schools this achievement on the part of local education 
authorities does not suggest any general symptoms of neglect in their 
duty of providing education for the deaf and dumb. 


* But see note on page 37, 
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Summarising the position, the points which emerge appear to be 
these :— 

(i) The early admission of children to school is unquestionably 
desirable on purely educational grounds. 

(ii) The local education authorities by the exercise of persuasion 
are getting a larger proportion of children into the certified 
schools year by year and the residue of children not being 
suitably educated is becoming correspondingly reduced 
year by year. 3 

(iii) The main obstacle to the early education of deaf children is 
the objection of parents. 

(iv) The actual number of children not being sent to school 
before seven years of age is small, and it is doubtful whether 
any pressure from new legislation would achieve any 
material success in view of the increased reluctance on the 
part of parents, certain to be aroused. The education of 
the deaf which is now progressing favourably, would in 
all likelihood become a centre of educationalstorm. It is ex- 
tremely doubtful in fact whether compulsion would compel, 

Remembering the resistance now frequently encoun- 
tered in the efforts of local education authorities to gain 
the consent of parents to send their children to schools for 
mentally deficient children even when they are day schools, 
the risk of arousing feeling unnecessarily among parents 
of deaf children must be carefully considered. 

(v) While, therefore, the educational merits of an early begin- 
ning are beyond question it is doubtful whether the case 
would in the long run be best served by introducing 
compulsory attendance at a lower age. At the same time 
it is suggested that the Board of Education should, by 
circular or otherwise, support the local education authori- 
ties and the voluntary schools for the deaf as well as the 
voluntary associations by calling attention to the pressing 
need for making an early beginning with the education of 
deaf children on the purely educational merits of the case, — 
The point might further be pressed home by the inspecting 
officers of the Board. If, eventually, it were found that 
the effect in securing earlier education were not adequate, 
the question might then be considered of dealing with the 
matter by alteration in the statute but the time for such a 
measure hardly appears to have matured at the moment, 


EDUCATION OF THE PARTIALLY DEAF. 


The partially deaf include children who suffer from deafness due 
to disease arising after the faculty of speech has fully developed. 
The nature of the affliction is sufficiently severe for them to be in- 
cluded within the definition of the ‘“‘ educationally deaf’, that is to 
say, while not being deaf and dumb, they are “ too deaf to be taught 
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in a class of hearing children in an elementary school’”’. It is 
necessary accordingly that they should be taught in a special 
school or class certified as a school or class for the deaf. These 
children possess ordinary powers of expression through spoken 
language though in many cases owing to hearing defect of long 
standing they suffer some impairment of speech or voice production 
and, further, they cannot hear sufficiently to profit by instruction 
given through ordinary speech. The special instruction they 
require, therefore, is speech training and voice production in order 
to re-educate these failing powers, and lipreading enabling 
them to profit by instruction through the spoken word of their 
teachers and to maintain proper communication in their home circles. 


It is to be noted that there is no definite medical standard to guide 
school medical officers in selecting cases suitable for admission to 
schools and classes for the partially deaf. In view of wide variations 
which exist both in the intensity of hearing defects and of speech 
impairment among these children, it is necessary that a definite 
standard should, if practicable, be laid down for the guidance of 
those who are responsible for admitting the children to special 
schools or classes. 


A return of these children is made each year to the Medical Depart- 
ment of the Board of Education by the School Medical Officer of 
each local education authority, in which they are classified as being 
“suitable for training in a school or class for the partially deaf.”’ 
(Table III, School Medical Officers’ Annual Reports.) 


According to the returns which relate to the year 1930, the 
number of such children ascertained in England and Wales was 
1,882, or 1 in 2,975 of the total number of children in Public and 
other Elementary Schools which was approximately 5,600,000. 
The numbers for London for the same period are 176, or 1 in 3,352 
based on a similar population of approximately 590,000. The 
ascertainment of the partially deaf in London may be accepted as 
satisfactory on the basis of the method at present adopted for the 
detection of cases, and the figures for the country as a whole may also 
be taken to be generally satisfactory. The methods of detection 
most frequently adopted are the whisper test or watch test, and while 
the audiometer has been used experimentally in London and one 
or two other areas for the detection of ear defect, it is a matter 
of interest to compare the returns obtained in this country with 
those obtainable with the use of the audiometer in America where 
this instrument has a much more frequent vogue. An example may 
‘be quoted from a research in Rochester, N.Y., in 1929, by Dr. Bock 
when 12,306 children of 8 years and upwards were examined by the 
audiometer. Among other findings it was discovered that there were 
141 children, i.e., 1-1 per cent or 1 in 87, suffering a hearing loss of 
15 per cent or more, requiring educational aid in the form of lip- 
reading and preferential position in the class together with medical 
care. In the case of 2,573 high school pupils similarly examined, 22, 
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i.e., -86 per cent or 1 in 117, were ina similarcase. In another audio- 
meter examination of 22,303 children in Rhode Island in 1930, the 
number suffering a loss of 15 to 21 per cent or more in both ears was 
294, i.e., 1-3 per cent or 1 in 76. Dr. Bock urges that every child 
under survey should have an otological examination as well as an 
audiometer test because it is found that many children are missed 
by the audiometer whose ear conditions require attention although 
their hearing power is unimpaired at the moment, including children 
with impacted wax or debris and children suffering from ear 


discharge. The findings at Rochester and Rhode Island are entirely 


parallel and, while it is impossible to compare the standards of these 
surveys with those of medical inspection in England and Wales, it 
would appear, in view of the serious disparity of the returns, that in 
England and Wales we are losing sight of a considerable number 
of children suffering from ear defects of such a degree that they 
require special instruction in lipreading which can only be given ina 
school or class for the partially deaf. If this is the case many children 
are losing the right form of education and, further, many ear defects 
of a serious character are being allowed to go forward undetected and 
untreated to the limit of school age involving many sufferers in 
serious and even total deafness in adult life with all the handicap 
that this means. Whatever inference may be drawn from these 
comparisons there can be no doubt that the circumstances indicate 
the need for a more general use in this country of the audiometer 
or other acoumetric apparatus as a means of preliminary detection 
of ear defects for educational, preventive and therapeutic purposes. 


Of the 1,882 children in England and Wales ascertained to be 
partially deaf, 517 only, or less than 30 per cent, are in special schools 
for the deaf, 1,243 or 66 per cent are attending ordinary public 
elementary schools, 19 are in other institutions and 103 at no school. 


In London, of the 176 ascertained cases 172, or 98 per cent, are in 
special schools for the deaf, 2 cases are attending public elementary 
schools, 1 case at “‘ another institution ’’, and 1 case at no school. 
The London County Council is therefore completely fulfilling its duty 
to the extent of providing the proper type of school for practically 
the whole of the partially deaf children as ascertained by present 
methods. In the rest of the country, excluding London, of 1,706 
cases, 345 or 20 per cent are in certified schools for the deaf and 1,241 
or 73 per cent are attending public elementary schools. It must be 
remembered that the whole of these children are returned as falling 
within the statutory definition of a deaf child, suitable for training 
in a school or class for the partially deaf. We are, therefore, con- 


fronted by the fact that some 1,250 children, or 70 per cent of the ~ 


whole in the country outside London, are not receiving the education 
best fitted to cope with their affliction. This leaves out of account 
the contingent cases missed owing to the present crude method of 
detection. The problem to be faced then is the supply of adequate 
education facilities for the partially deaf who are, in present circum- 
stances, not provided for. 
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ia MUMMERS deaf idiren as succeed in being aimitted to 
special schools are provided for in two ways—fi) in schools for the 
‘deaf, and (ii) m schools for the partially deaf. Owme to the small 
ee nee eee are: we any bet the 
darger Gities to contemplhte the establishment of day schools and 
€ven there the difficulty of transit over long distances is always 2 
Matter for consideration. In the smaller towns and the rural areas 
it 35 impossible to make the necessary provision by means of dey 
‘schools. Sach districts can acconiimely only make use of the Lerger 
Tesidential schools established for the deaf and dumb. There are 
Certam objections to the adoption of this method In the >t 
‘Place partially deaf children are psycholoeically entirely different m 
type from the deaf and dumb. In all respects they conform soczally 
to the type of the hearme and speakime world, and comtimmed assoc 
ation with the deaf and dumb ts likely to cause them to deteriorate 
from their proper social status to the isolated condition of the deaf 
and dumb. If, therefore, they are for the ke of convenience sent 
to schools for the deaf they should be admitted im sufficiently Lrge 
mumbers to allow of their being taught separately im a class of their 
_ @wn and preferably m baildimes set aside for ther use. A second 


Many cases demur at havime ther children sent away and 2t beme_ 
compelled to contribute towards the cost of 2 special type of education 
the need for which ts not always clear m them own mimds, however 
Mecessary it may be m fact. 


The solution of the problem would appear to be for the lereer 
urban areas to establish day schools or classes and for the mmor and 
country areas to use residential schools for the deaf im so far as they 
can be persuaded to do so. The resd¢enti:] mstttations heve an 
Imcreasime amount of wacant space owine to the f2ll m numbers af 
the deaf and dumb for which they were mitially established. Where 
possible, accommodation should be set apart for the partially deaf, 

and, if carcumstances indicate the need and the possibility, provision 
Should be made for the pertizlly deaf m seperate annexes 


In the course of the present vestigation, I have made an enquiry 
as to the total number of partially deaf chikiren m the whole of the 
certified schools for the deaf including schools for the partially deaf, 
mm Eneiand and Wales, and find that there are about 100 children 

_ Classified as “deaf” m schools for the deaf who are m fact only 


@) Im day school for the partially deaf - - ee = 
(m) In day schools for the deaf -- =e . @R 
(m) In residential schools for the deaf - - .. 3H 
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The only areas making direct provision in separate schools for the 
partially deaf are London and Bristol, giving a total accommodation 
of 147. There are three such separate schools in London, in Deptford, 
Stoke Newington and Balham, providing respectively for 42, 30 
and 45 children, and the Bristol school provides for 30 children. 
These schools are too small to ensure even an approach to educational 
classification and though they serve a useful purpose better results 
would be achieved if larger units were practicable. 

The partially deaf children accommodated in day schools for the 
deaf are frequently, as in London, separated into classes, but the 
variations in age and attainments of each class fail to admit of good 
classification. The same is true of partially deaf children attending 
residential schools for the deaf, but here, where the school as a whole 
is small, no separation is possible for the partially deaf and they must 
of necessity be taught with the deaf and dumb, a thoroughly ineffec- 
tive arrangement. 

The age groups of the 689 partially deaf children are as follows :— 


Oe lai ae ce er 1 
56... Ae ee a ee oe 5 
6-7 ee es 7 & as 10 
7-8 .. na as S a a 32 
8-9 .. AF ree es ak, be. 46 
9-10 .. 43 a ly A: mn 51 
10-11 .. a Ae ie i & 95 
11-12 .. . Bi ee a zh 79 
12-13... e2 5 A Te 92 
13-14 .. are i rer 22 ee 105 
14-15 .. ae ae hs a fy: 90 
15-16 .. an! * a ae A 74 
16 and over .. as aS Re a 9 
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It will be noted that the numbers are low until the age of 10 years 
is reached. This is attributable to the fact that ear disease has not 
involved the child in grave destruction of hearing power at the 
earlier ages. At these ages there is often a tendency to retain the 
children too long in public elementary schools for observation. 
Evidence has come to light that this observation period may become 
so prolonged that the child does not mature merely for a partially 
deaf class, but reaches a stage of destruction of hearing power at 
which no alternative remains but to send him to a deaf school to 
be taught as a deaf and dumb child. It will be noted further that 
there is a fall in numbers after the age of 14. There are several 
reasons for this. First, a number of children so far recover their 
hearing power and capacity to speak that they can be transferred 
to the category of normal hearing school children and are enabled 
therefore to leave school. Secondly, a number deteriorate and at 
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the age of 14 are transferred to schools for the deaf as deaf and dumb 
pupils in order that they may receive two years’ advantage from 
vocational training. This practice obtains in London. Thirdly, 

parents are, in some cases, unwilling to retain children at school 
beyond 14 and local education authorities find it difficult to exercise 
the compulsion necessary to keep the children at school. In fact, 

the power to compel attendance of partially deaf children at special 
schools or beyond the age of 14 is a weak instrument in the hands of 
local education authorities. Persuasion is the real effective weapon 


and must be used judiciously if any scheme for the effective training 


of these children is to mature without jeopardising their educational 
welfare. 


The plan of piesa followed in a school for the partially deaf 
is generally that of the elementary school with certain adaptations. 
Special attention is given to phonetics, re-education in speech through 
speech training and in speech reading; further, stress is laid upon 
appreciation of sound by means of acoustic apparatus, gramophone 
records and musical instruments, the object being to familiarise 
the pupil with sounds which would otherwise be lost to him. In this 
connection a considerable contribution to research in phonetics is 
being made in America and this country with the use of electrical 
amplifiers, having as its object an improvement in the appreciation 
of sound. The apparatus in use takes different forms and includes 
the use of various types of audiometer. The experiment as conducted 
by Dr. and Mrs. Ewing at the University of Manchester Training 
Department for teachers of the deaf, is by means of an amplifier 
specially constructed in the University. The results from the use 
of such instruments are expected to become manifest in apparent 
improvement of hearing power and speech. It is expected also that 
the deaf and dumb may derive some use from the instruments in the 
development of phrasing and stress in speech. This is, in fact, 
claimed to have resulted in certain of the American experiments. 

The instruction of the partially deaf, in so far as it is specialised, 
follows the lines adopted in the oral teaching of the deaf and must 
accordingly be given by qualified teachers of the deaf. 

Unless a partially deaf child happens to be attending a certified 
school for the deaf he receives no training in a vocation and then only 
when the school for the deaf makes such provision in its ordinary 
curriculum. As a whole, therefore, no provision for the vocational 
training of the partially deaf can be said to exist. A considerable 
agitation towards this end has been made by school managers and 
persons interested in the hard of hearing in London where a com- 
parison has been drawn between the facilities offered respectively 
to the deaf and the partially deaf. It has been pointed out that 
the partially deaf suffer considerable handicap in obtaining place- 
ments on leaving school owing to the absence of provision for trade 
training. There are no special arrangements for the placement of 
the partially deaf on leaving school. The duty is left in the hands 
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of the ordinary activities for securing employment for school leavers, 
that is to say, the Juvenile Employment Agencies co-operating with 
the Care Committees and teachers of the schools. No separate 
returns are made or are available in respect of partially deaf cases. 
Where they have attended schools for the deaf, these children may 
have the good fortune to come into the orbit of work of a missioner 
to the deaf when their special needs receive due consideration at 
the hands of an expert, but this is the exception and not the rule and 
does not apply to the large majority of partially deaf children, who 
do not attend a special school at all. These last emerge as a consider- 
able uncharted problem demanding administrative attention on both 
educational and placement aspects as part of the whole problem 
of the partially deaf. The London County Council are, however, on 
the whole, generally satisfied with the results of first placements of 
the partially deaf and have provided further that any partially deaf 
child reaching 14 and still at school may be transferred to a school 
for elder deaf children where vocational training is provided. They 
have indicated that this is as far as they will go until the results of 
the present investigation are made known to them. In the cir- 
cumstances which apply to the placement of partially deaf leavers 
no figures are available upon which I have been able to form a definite 
opinion as to the need for vocational provision, but it is evident that 
persons of this type will not be taken on by prospective employers 
in preference to normal persons unless they have something to offer — 
in the shape of a skilled craft. Though not so severely handicapped 
as the deaf and dumb, they suffer in only a less degree.- It is 
important, therefore, that any extension of facilities for the voca- 
tional training of the deaf and dumb should be applicable to such 
of the partially deaf as are proved to be in need of it by reason of 
difficulties likely to be experienced in obtaining a first placement. 
In order to ascertain the facts pertinent to each case, it is advisable 
that consideration should be given to the suggestion that the after- 
care of school leavers who are partially deaf, where not otherwise 
adequately provided for, should be committed to the hands of the 
special agencies dealing with the deaf and taken out of the hands of 
the ordinary Juvenile Employment Agencies where it now stands. 


Equally important with education is the need for continuous 
otological supervision and treatment of the partially deaf during 
school age. American observers emphasise this point equally with 
those in touch with the problem in England. When once the children 
are in special schools, it may be anticipated that the necessary 
measures will be taken, though even so it is found that the need has | 
to be stressed continually by the Board of Education in regard not 
only to the partially deaf but to deaf children as a whole. But 
when the children are not in suitable schools the partially deaf are 
open to the havoc of continuous neglect, with all that this means 
in after life, when the destruction of hearing is allowed to continue 
and to work its worst in producing every grade of deafness even to 
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the extent of total deafness with the social and industrial handicap 
which is bound to ensue. The admission of all partially deaf 
children to proper school conditions with the periodical observation 
and treatment which follows is again an urgent matter for adminis- 
trative consideration. 


The following suggestions emerge from a consideration of the 
position of partially deaf children :— 


(i) In view of the absence of any accepted medical standard of 
deafness for admission to schools and classes for the 
partially deaf, it is suggested that the question be con- 
sidered by the Board of Education as a matter to be 
investigated by a competent body of otologists assisted 
by representatives of the School Medical Service and of 
the Teachers*of the Deaf. The inquiry should include 
an investigation into the use and adaptation for school 
purposes of auditory aids, electrical and _ otherwise, 
having for their object the rehabilitation and re-education 
of residual hearing. 

(ii) Ascertainment should be made on more comprehensive lines 
by the introduction of the audiometer or other acoumetric 
apparatus in medical inspection and by the necessary 
expert otological observation and treatment to follow. 

(iii) Further provision should be made for the establishment of 
schools and classes for the partially deaf either by means of 
day schools in the larger urban areas or by utilising availa- 
ble space in residential and day schools for the deaf. Inany 
event the establishment of new schools and classes should 
aim at securing numbers compatible with reasonable 
educational classification. 

(iv) Partially deaf children should not be retained for observation 
in public elementary schools for too protracted a period 
until, in fact, they have suffered severe physical and 
educational detriment. 

(v) Effective steps should be taken to provide comprehensive 
measures for the otological supervision and treatment of 
all partially deaf children during school life. 

(vi) Opportunity should be considered for offering vocational 
training more comprehensively to such partially deaf 
cases as need it. 

(vii) The placement of the partially deaf should be handed over 
to persons or bodies acquainted with the handicap with 
which partially deaf persons are burdened. 

(viii) Finally, it is suggested that the whole of these matters, 
covering as they do standardisation of defect, ascertain- 
ment, treatment and prevention of deafness, comprehensive 
educational arrangements and industrial welfare of partially 
deaf children, should be made the subject of further 
detailed inquiry. 
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PART III. 
THE DEAF IN ADULT LIFE. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION. 


The collection of information in regard to deaf and dumb children 
rests on a safe and certain foundation owing to the complete: 
organisation established by the local education authorities, the 
committees of voluntary institutions, and the teachers, following a 
long period of compulsory education and health welfare of the deaf 
school child. The case of the adult deaf and dumb is on an entirely 
different footing. They live the lives of private individuals under no 
obligation ever to declare their existence, nor do they show any 
desire to make themselves objects of interest or compassion by reason 
of their affliction. On the other hand their state of social isolation 
compels the majority to get into touch sooner or later with adult 
societies established for their welfare and it is through these bodies, 
and these alone, that any comprehensive information can be obtained 
as to the conditions under which they live. Their membership and 
attachment to such societies is entirely voluntary and they retain 
their membership just so long as the society can be of use to them 
and can fulfil their desires whether these take the direction of 
opportunities for religious exercise, obtaining employment, or the 
enjoyment of social amenities and advantages. It is for these reasons 
that I have got into touch with the welfare societies for the deaf and 
dumb in order to explore them as thoroughly as practicable for 
pertinent information. I have inquired, further, into the position 
of the deaf and dumb in relation to the poor law. From these two 
sources, the missions to the deaf and dumb and the public assistance 
authorities, I have obtained most of the facts relating to the adult 
deaf and dumb, information obtained from other sources being 
included as circumstances have allowed. 

While the missions to the deaf and dumb have in their possession 
the most comprehensive information on the subject, they do not, 
even in the most favourable circumstances, gain full knowledge as 
to the numbers of deaf and dumb within their areas. This was 
evident in the inquiry made by the National Institute for the Deaf 
in 1926. They received information from eight areas affecting 8,148 
individuals, in which the numbers were tabulated in age groups. I 
have summarised these figures as follows :— 


O0—16> .. By er. a fp ay Mnae eso 
16—20... Aa? me a bs PEN ee L 
20—30 .. 5 is Sf te pb G48 
30—40_ .. 5 $e 2 me .. 1,693 
40—50 .. = > Me ns a L286 
50—60 ... zs a 4 b se eer eas 
60—70 5: 5 eines > 6 tee 


70 and overs, ie c eee 
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The table reveals the following facts :— 


(i) The number of children attached to the missions is low, and 
reflects the general antagonism existing between the 
missions, societies and the teachers of the deaf to which 
reference has been made. 


(ii) The number of school leavers (16—20) is again low, and the 
reason for this is to be sought in the fact that most leavers 
obtain employment fairly easily on leaving school, and do 
not feel the strain of isolation in the years of adolescence. 
This begins to tell at 20 years of age in the experience of the 
missionaries and the deaf and dumb seek the missions 
in order to gain an outlet for their social propensities. 
It is at this age that the clientele of the missions reaches 
its maximum. 


(iii) During the years 20-40 the deaf and dumb find it of 
advantage to attend the missions for social purposes 
which include worship, recreation, interpretation of their 
needs before the genera] public and, lastly, for the chance 
of marriage with one of their own kind. 


(iv) After 40 years of age the numbers recede and the reasons 
for this are more or less obscure. It may be that the deaf, 
having become established in their own homes, prefer 
to enjoy their domestic amenities and, outside their homes, 
the distractions of ordinary life such as cinemas, theatres 
and public houses, preferring these forms of entertainment 
to those provided by the missions ; further, the desire to 
participate regularly in public worship may have weakened. 
The National Institute for the Deaf have attempted to 
explain the fall in numbers at the later ages on the 
supposition that the leakage is due to an abnormally high 
death roll among the deaf and dumb after middle life. 
There is, however, nothing to support any such contention 
based upon any facts which I have been able to obtain 
from insurance companies. In any event it is not possible 
to obtain comprehensive information from any area, 
because there is no system of registration of the deaf and 
dumb and it is of no interest to them to register seeing 
that they are desirous of living like ordinary people and 
have nothing to gain by registration. 

The National Institute for the Deaf have, through 
their affiliated Counties’ Associations, now covering the 
whole of England and Wales, instituted an attempt at 
registration by means of a somewhat complicated form 
of inquiry. This attempt is proving laborious and slow in 
succeeding, and by the time any substantial return is 
available so long a period will have elapsed that the 
register is certain to be out of date. Should a system of 
registration of the deaf and dumb be contemplated 
eventually, a simpler form than that now employed by the 
National Institute will have to be devised. 
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THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF. 


The National Institute was founded in 1924 to replace the moribund 
National Bureau for the Deaf established in 1911. The Council 
consists of the President, Lord Charnwood, thirteen Vice-Presidents, 
the Honorary Treasurer, Mr. J. Tennant, and the roll of members 
There is an Executive and Standing Committee for finance, general 
purposes, social and industrial welfare, and a medical sub-committee. 
Sub-committees are constituted for other purposes as occasion arises. 


Premises. 


The Institute is housed on the first floor of No. 2 Bloomsbury 
Street, W.C.1, and consists of two rooms, a larger room used by Mr. 
Story and Mr. Barnes, and available for Committee meetings of the 
Association, and a second room occupied by two clerks. The 
premises are adequate to meet the present state of development of 
the Institute though more accommodation would be required if the 
aspirations as laid down in the programme of the Institute were to 
attain their fulfilment even in a measure. | 


Staff. 

The personnel of the staff has already been mentioned. The 
clerical assistance is stated to be quite inadequate for the work as 
developed even at present. The following activities suffer in 
consequence, (i) Propaganda, (ii) Appeals. 

In regard to the staff, it may be said that the National Institute 
for the Deaf owes the whole of its life to Mr. Story and Mr. Barnes,* 
two retired Headmasters of Schools for the Deaf. They have both 
done admirable service as schoolmasters in the past and are spending 
the residue of their energies in propaganda work for the deaf and 
dumb and the deafened. The establishment of the National Institute 
for the Deaf is largely the creation of their own hands. 


Finance. 
The progress in finance is shown in the following statement :— 
Year. Income. Expenditure. 
£ E 
Year ending March 3l1st, 1925 .. 816 520 
‘. in Oe; 19267... 1,207 1,371 
A iy ibe STAT pete 1,154 1,209 
= i Pa oa IRS Oooo Dene Ales 1,245 
3 e ered Mae tage 1,881 1,832 
ie ness ae A930. 3 1,762 1,878 


It will be seen that while the development of work is increasing 
steadily though modestly, as shown by the rise in expenditure, the 
income does not show the same satisfactory result, in fact, income 
is a very serious difficulty of the National Institute for the Deaf and 


* Mr. Barnes died in March, 1932. 
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at present the executive officers see no light as to the betterment 
of the position. The causes of the fall of income are attributed to the 
following reasons :— 

(a) Economic depression. 

(6) Transfer to local branches of the National Institute for the 
Deaf of certain contributions previously made to the 
central National Institute for the Deaf by local authorities. 

(c) Inadequate provision for conducting Appeals. There is no 
Appeai Committee. Further, the Society does not seem to 
succeed in attracting the sympathetic attention of the 
public. 


Programme. 
The ideals of the Institute are set out in the following programme :— 


(i) Prevention of deafness.—(a) Lectures, (0) leaflets, (c) press 
publicity, (d) personal advice to individual sufferers. 
This matter of personal advice appears to take up a great 
deal of the time of the officers. 

(i) Lhe pre-school training of deaf and dumb children.—(a) 
Leaflets, (6) individual advice. 

(ii) Classification of children—(a) Clinical considerations by 
the Medical Committee, (0) educational leaflets. 

(iv) Advice on choice of schools. 

(v) Propaganda—towards securing early admission of deaf 
children to school. 

(vi) Registration.—The Institute is, through its various Counties’ 
Associations attempting to secure complete registration 
of all deaf and dumb persons in the United Kingdom. 

(vii) Ascertainment.—Assisting Local Authorities to obtain 
early information of deaf and dumb cases in their area 
with a view of getting them into school. 

(viii) Individual preparation of adolescents for careers——This 
is mainly in the nature of advice as the Institute has no 
provision of this kind of its own. 

(ix) Higher Education.—The details of the Institute’s scheme 
for providing a Secondary School are familiar. They 
require £50,000 towards which, at the present moment, 
they have received £1,000 and a promise .of £400—-£500 
a year towards maintenance from the National Association 
for the Teaching of the Deaf on Pure Oral Method. They 
have applied also to the Pilgrim Trust for a capital grant. 

(x) A hostel recently established for deaf working boys in London. 

(xi) Organisation of Conferences. 

(xii) Establishment of Counties Associations.—Six associations 
have been constituted in England and Scotland. 

(xiii) The Blind-Deaf. 

(xiv) Publications on Deaf Welfare. 
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The above fourteen headings deal with the deaf and dumb, the 
following four deal with the activities of the Institute in respect of 
persons definitely hard of hearing :— 


(i) Research into the use of the Audiometer and other appliances 
including auditory ards. 


(ii) The organisation of lip-reading classes——The first class has 
just been established at the Swedenborg Hall and takes 
place in the afternoon in order to facilitate access by the 
hard of hearing who do not care to engage the London 
traffic in the dark. 

(iii) Advice to individuals. 

(iv) Exposure of quackery. 


Missions to the Deaf and Dumb. 


In the course of my visits to the Institute a discussion took place 
on the value of the missions to the deaf and dumb and the incomplete 
provision in the country generally for the exercise of the mission 
work. The question was also discussed as to the religious character 
of the missions and the officers of the Institute agreed that the three 
main functions of a mission were :—(a) spiritual, (b) social and 
recreative, (c) work-seeking. It was agreed that no mission should be 
established which did not afford facilities for spiritual exercise in view 
of the peculiar affliction of deaf-mutism, but it was made perfectly 
clear that the National Institute for the Deaf would take no part in 
establishing missions on denominational lines and that, while the 
religious function was a necessary element, every attempt should 
be made to keep the spiritual functions on non-denominational lines, 
making always an exception in the case of Roman Catholics. The > 
establishment of new missions was discussed and, while the Institute 
are in favour of more missions and are at present engaged in an 
endeavour to resuscitate the mission in Cornwall, there is little other 
activity to record at present. : 


The deafened. 


I have discussed the question of the number of persons in England 
and Wales who are so seriously deafened as to interfere with their 
industrial activity, but the Institute can give no information on this 
point ; they can speak only as to individual cases which come to 
their notice. . 


The mental deaf. 


In the course of the inspection, Mr. Barnes mentioned an important 
point in connection with the faulty diagnosis of deaf and dumb 
persons in relation to mental defect. This matter is dealt with fully 
elsewhere. 


The Poor Law. 


Mention was made of the powers under Section 67 of the Poor 
Law Act by which Societies for the Welfare of the Deaf and Dumb 
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May receive aid from Public Assistance Authorities. Mr. Story 
informed me that he had already circularised the Missions to the 
Deaf and Dumb in this respect but that so far no large response had 
been made. I mentioned that this confirmed my view that mis- 
sionaries for the deaf and dumb as a whole fail to comprehend the 
powers given by existing legislation under which the position of the 
deaf and dumb might be strengthened and improved. 


The Industrial Inquiry made by the Institute. 


The Institute initiated an Inquiry into Industrial Conditions 
affecting the Deaf and Dumb in 1926 to 1929, upon which was based 
the case for inducing the Government to undertake a public inquiry 
into the matter. The investigation proceeded by means’ of an 
elaborately prepared questionnaire enquiring among other things 
into local statistics, returns of unemployment, types of affliction, and 
the views of local missionaries in regard to proposed legislation on 
behalf of the deaf. 


The Institute approached the whole of the missions in England 
and Wales, about 60 in number, and received replies from 30. The 
returns made were in respect of 12,088 deaf and dumb adult persons 
out of a total estimated adult deaf and dumb population of 31,000, or 
about 40 per cent of the whole. Through the courtesy of the National 
Institute for the Deaf I have been able to subject their records to 
scrutiny. I find that, while in the 30 areas making returns the total 
number of adult deaf and dumb was 12,088, employment figures 
were furnished in respect of 17 areas only with a known adult deaf 
and dumb population of 9,010 persons. The survey accordingly 
dealt, as regards employment, with some 30 per cent of the estimated 
adult population in England and Wales and it should be mentioned 
that important areas like Birmingham, Manchester, Coventry, 
North Stafford and Glamorgan failed to furnish returns in regard to 
conditions of employment. 


As a result of the inquiry the National Institute for the Deaf 
issued a pamphlet in 1929, the ‘‘ Industrial Conditions of the Deaf 
and Dumb ”’’, in which they urged the need for Government action 
principally upon the information as to employment, gained in the 
course of the inquiry. The returns as given on page 13 of the Report 
record information in respect of areas returning a known deaf and 
dumb population of 4,656 (3,200 men and 1,456 women). This leaves 
out of account 4,354 or over 50 per cent of the persons from areas 
submitting employment returns. The figures show that of 2,653 
men some 40 per cent are either not employed or only casually 
employed and that of 539 women some 47 per cent are in a similar 
position. I reproduce the statistical record from Page 13 of the 
Report of the National Institute of the Deaf, with a new column (a) 
showing the total number of adults returned to the Institute by the 
- missions for the several areas mentioned. 
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(2) (0) (c) (d) 


Detailed figures showing how 


Total Total the total in column (0) is Dis- 
adults ae made up. 7 
i as dis- crepancy 
Area returned | cs) between 
| in N.I.D. R I columns 
Mission. | Report. al yh jel ~ | Unem- |(#) and (0). 
employed.jemployed. Pos 
AY 828 726 416 136 | 174 102 
i *. 323 253 16] 64 28 70 
Gx 594 445 299 64 82 149 
Dik. 401 357 182 59 116 ad 
ik 331 314 237 34 43 17 
bes, 257 150 107 18 25 107 
Gen 289 267 90 167 10 13 
Fine 62 53 35 8 10 . 
To 124 88 43 25 20 36 
3,200 2,653 1,570 575 508 547 
WOMEN 
(a) (0) (c) (d) 
Detailed figures showing how 
Total Total the total in column (bd) is ; 
adults wate made up. Dis- 
Area as as dis- crepancy 
returned |. Cl0se@® eee 
b De Regu- Irregu- cola 
Mission. | Report larly larly see (a) and (0). 
employed.|employed. ployee 
seer 363 153 73 11 69 210 
Bit. 68 18 8 3 a 50 
ii. 227 59 4] 10 8 168 
Des 91 20 7 4 9 71 
1 “ 367 100 80 11 9 267 
ba 156 124 35 89 — 32 
Cue 184 65 39 23 3 119 
1,456 539 283 151 105 917 


The re-examination of the numbers in the returns as displayed in 
the above table shows a somewhat incomplete handling of figures 
by the National Institute. In arriving at the computation of 40 per 
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cent as being in unsatisfactory conditions of employment I find 
in the instances quoted in the table, that the National Institute have 
not taken into account in any area the whole of the deaf and dumb 
as returned to them, but only of those for whom information was 
supplied as regards actual conditions of employment. It appears 
that they have calculated their percentage of unsatisfactory em- 
ployment for men upon 2,653 cases instead of 3,200 showing a 
discrepancy of 547, and upon 539 women instead of 1,456 showing a 
discrepancy of 917. It is clear that the investigation, as regards 
employment, was concerned with a small fraction of the adult deaf 
and dumb population in the country, in fact, less than 13 per cent. 
As an illustrative statement this has undoubtedly served a useful 
purpose. The points which emerge from my re-examination of their 
records are (i) that the survey was nothing more than fractional 
through inadequate response on the part of the local missions, and (ii) 
that the figures used in their tabulated returns do not take into 
account the whole of the adult deaf population in any given area but 
only those as to whom the missions gave information in regard to 
employment. The returns as displayed in the Institute’s Report and 
the case, based upon them, while useful as indications, cannot be 
regarded asconclusive. Itisclear, therefore, that the present enquiry 
was necessary in order, if possible, to clear up the case submitted by 
the Institute. 


Summary. 


The impression left upon me by the inspection and scrutiny of 
records is that the salaried officers of the Institute are full of zeal for 
the welfare of the deaf and dumb and are desirous of leaving no 
channel of propaganda untouched. The press, leaflets, pamphlets 
are all brought into action and a great deal of information is obtained 
in regard to individual cases which in themselves exhibit the social 
disabilities under which the deaf live. They have elaborated full 
programmes of useful work. At the same time, there is a need of 
systematic and accurate compilation of available information. This 
circumstance is due, without a doubt, to the absence of public support 
from which the Institute undeservedly suffers. The National 
Institute for the Deaf, in spite of its money difficulties, is making 
an attempt to bring the position of the deaf and dumb and of the 
deafened well before the public and it certainly deserves greater 
support than it has up to the present been able to secure. 


MISSIONS AND WELFARE SOCIETIES. 


The Missions for the Deaf and Dumb owe their origin to the special 
needs of the deaf and dumb in regard to religious worship. They were, 
and remain, fundamentally religious in character. The principal 
mission for the deaf, the Royal Association in aid of the Deaf and 
Dumb makes spiritual endeavour its principal aim and makes its 
claim to public support on this ground. The National Institute for 
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~ the Deaf is equally in agreement with the religious aims of a mission 
though, unlike the Royal Association and the majority of missions 
which adhere to the Church of England, it is undenominational in 


_ character. 


The missioners to the deaf in their spiritual capacity hold services 
on Sunday and on special occasions such as Armistice Day. They also 
perform the ceremonies of baptism, marriage and burial and visit the 
sick in their homes, hospitals and asylums. Where the missioner is 
not a clerk in holy orders, he interprets where necessary in the pres- 
ence of the acting clergyman. 

The missions have, in course of time, added new functions and 
duties to their work. Recreation is one of the main attractions of a 
well conducted mission and includes provision for indoor games, 
outdoor sports, lectures by finger spelling, cinema displays, social 
gatherings, sewing guilds, mothers’ meetings and thrift clubs, all 
tending to rescue the deaf from their position of isolation and to 
afford them the means of an ordinary happy social life. 


A number of societies have established benevolent funds for aiding 
necessitous members. Present conditions have stressed the need for 
this activity which, though developed considerably in a few areas 
such as London, Liverpool and Newcastle-on-Tyne, is still a negli- 
gible feature in most other areas. Many missions make provision 
for the National Health Insurance of their members through the 
Church Benefit Society. 


Interpretation on behalf of the deaf and dumb is an important 
duty of the missioner in interviewing employers and employment ex- 
changes, adjusting workshop difficulties encountered by, or made by, 
the deaf and dumb in work and other fields of life, in the courts of 
law where the deaf are saved time after time from possible mis- 
carriage of justice through misunderstanding. Rescue work is under- 
taken directly by one mission only, the Royal Association in aid of 
the Deaf and Dumb, London, who maintain a home for women at 
Clapham which receives a grant in aid from the London County 
Council. 

The most important feature of mission effort from the public point 
of view is placement work or finding employment for school leavers 
and for those who fall out of work in adult life. The better missions 
have always engaged in this work even in good times before and 
during the War, but the burden was then comparatively slight in 
character and was confined in the main to securing employment during 
seasonal slackness. With the onset of slump conditions, since 1925, 
this work has assumed increasing importance year by year and taken 
a greater toll of the time and energy of the missioners. In many 
areas the business of work-seeking has assumed the first place 
among the duties of the Missioner, and this is particularly true of the 
missions in London, Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Sheffield, 
Leicester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Carlisle, Coventry, Oxford, Lincoln, 
Wolverhampton, Walsall and Wakefield. In these areas the officers 
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have risen to the occasion admirably and it is not too much to say 
that they strain body and nerve in the effort to secure a right chance 
in work for the deaf. They do more than this, they fortify the 
spirit of the deaf against depression and also against any tendency to 
become slack and work-shy. The effort of these men is appreciated 
by the Ministry of Labour as an essential element in obtaining 
employment for the deaf, by reason of the fact that they alone 
understand the deaf, are able to assess their industrial capacity and 
to interpret their aptitude to the employment exchanges and to 
employers. Other areas are not so fortunately placed. The need for 
effort is probably less in these areas, but, in any case, the personnel 
is often less effective. The same is true of many of the smaller missions 
who are manned by persons, capable as may be of discharging spiritual 
duties, but who do not seem, generally speaking, able by training, 
experience, or capacity to master the many difficulties of present 
times as and when these arise. In this connection it must be recog- 
nised that the present conditions of unemployment have caught 
many of the missions unprepared. While they were able to meet 
ordinary social requirements previously, they are now hampered by 
lack of funds, and by untrained and inexperienced personnel, in their 
efforts to meet the demands made of them, and herein lies the real 
explanation of the case for helping the deaf propounded by the 
National Institute and by those missions who follow their lead. 


The missions to the deaf and dumb in England and Wales number 
60. Of these, 34 are diocesan missions, 24 are non-denominational 
though frequently conducted by Church of England Missioners, and 
2 are Roman Catholic. The Church of England missions open their 
doors freely to persons of other denominations, and cater for the 
needs of all individual members fairly and without favour. 


The list of missions is tabulated in Appendix D. While they are 
distributed over the country generally, certain areas are inadequately 
or entirely unprovided for, including Derbyshire, Devon, Essex, 
parts of the West Riding, North Wiltshire, and practically the whole 
of Wales excluding Cardiff and Swansea. The value of the work in 
the areas where provision exists varies according to the financial 
resources available. Most missions are in narrow straits and not in a 
position to expand to meet present needs; this fact means serious 
limitation in the efficiency of the work. 


The missions work independently of each other and no general 
association or union has so far been established which has succeeded 
in securing concerted action for the pooling of experience, though 
the National Institute for the Deaf is making an attempt to achieve 
this end. It is indeed a matter of great difficulty to get the mis- 
sionaries together in order to gain a collective opinion upon any 
matter however important. Many missions are small and insigni- 
ficant in scope and outlook, and it would be of great advantage to 
get them to work together. An attempt has been made recently to 
collect the small missions together in Yorkshire under the guidance 
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of the missioners in Leeds and Sheffield, but the movement is merely 
beginning. The need has been voiced similarly in Lancashire, where 
the missioner in Manchester has expressed willingness to act as 
convener, but, so far, without result. 


The Royal Association in aid of the Deaf and Dumb extends 
supervision to the societies in Croydon, Guildford and Chelmsford, 
but beyond this nothing has been done towards securing a general 
unification of effort. 


The National Institute for the Deaf, having established Counties’ 
Associations throughout the country, is now busy in the attempt to 
gain the co-operation of the missions and has had some response, 
particularly in the area of the Eastern Counties’ Association, but they 
have still a long way to go before they can be said to have gained 
full co-operation from the whole of the societies in England and 
Wales. An attempt has been made in recent years through certain 
Church of England agencies to secure better harmony in working 
among the missions. The Council of Church Missioners to the Deaf, 
founded in 1912, aims at becoming a bond of union and a means of 
co-operation amongst chaplains, missioners, and other religious 
workers for the deaf, to quicken spiritual life, to promote discussions 
and conferences on the work, to promote the training of persons 
desirous of becoming missionaries, and to bring the spiritual needs 
of the deaf before the Church. The Society is hampered in its aims 
by lack of funds, which amount to about £15 perannum. A second 
body, the Central Advisory Council for the Spiritual Care of the Deaf, 
was founded in 1922 in accordance with resolutions passed by the 
Convocations of Canterbury and York, the members being appointed 
by the Archbishops. Its main object is indicated in the title. Only 
one report is to hand, for the period 1922 to 1926. In the four years 
covered by the report the total income of the Society amounted to 
£160. 


The personnel of the missions varies as to qualifications within the 
widest possible limits. The better societies insist on adequate 
preparation and a suitable personality. In other cases missions 
have been staffed by persons apparently with no other quality 
than the desire to earn a livelihood by ministering to the deaf 
and dumb and with no other qualification than the ability to 
communicate with them by the fingers, and not even so much 
in every case. These and other inequalities would be, to a large 
extent, solved by the creation of a body of public opinion among 
the missions, requiring evidence of character, proper personal 
qualifications and adequate training prior to final appointment, and 
also the fixing of appropriate salaries in connection with the post. 
In view of the growing demands made upon the personnel of deaf 
missions, a movement has been on foot in the past two years to 
secure means by which missionaries may become better qualified for 
their duties. This has become possible through the establishment 
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of the Joint Examination Board of the Central Advisory Council for 
the Spiritual Care of the Deaf and Dumb and the Council of Church 
Missioners to the Deaf. A diploma is granted after examination 
upon a syllabus embracing religious knowledge, general knowledge 
including matters of civic and industrial interest, history, geography 
and arithmetic. The diploma has been granted to 44 missionaries, 
4 by examination, 29 by reason of length of service of 10 years or 
more, and 11 by length of service of 5 years or more together with 
attendance at a special lecture course in divinity, social science and 
other subjects. 

An attempt is now being made by the Joint Examination Board to 
encourage women to take the diploma. Women missionaries are 
at present few and far between. There are a number of women 
voluntary workers and the wives of several missioners give help to 
their husbands especially to those who are themselves deaf and 
dumb. The need for women missionaries is apparent having regard 
to the special requirements of deaf and dumb women who desire 
assistance in interpretation where men are not the best fitted to give 
it, as, for instance, in attendance at hospitals, clinics, maternity 
and child welfare centres, and in rescue work. 

The total number of missionaries attached to the various missions 
in England and Wales is 74, of whom 15 are clerks in holy orders and 
one a Roman Catholic Priest. In 20 cases the missioners are 
themselves deaf and dumb or totally deaf, and three of these are 
clerks in holy orders. There is a considerable difference of opinion 
as to the value of the services which a deaf and dumb or totally deaf 
person can render as a missionary. While he is able to officiate at 
religious worship there is no doubt that he is at a disadvantage in 
representing the deaf and dumb before hearing persons such as 
employers, and it is impracticable for him to interpret for the deaf 
and dumb in the courts or other public places. On the other hand, 
he understands and can enter sympathetically into the difficulties of 
a deaf mute better than a hearing person, and Deaf and Dumb 
missionaries have, in isolated cases, made a definite success of their 
work. The view which is held by competent observers is that while 
a deaf and dumb person can render useful service in connection with 
a mission, he should not; as a rule, be placed in charge and that the 
direction should be retained in the hands of a hearing person. 

The number of deaf and dumb persons of whom one missioner 
takes charge, in a well organised district, varies from about 600 in 
Manchester to about 400 in London. These numbers are too heavy 
to permit the whole of the work to be carried out properly. In a 
town the effective discharge of duties will not allow of a number 
greater than 300 to a whole-time missioner, and in a rural area the 
number must be considerably fewer than this, though it is not 
practicable to mention an actual figure in view of the variety of 
conditions which arise, such as density of population, access to cases, 
facilities for travel and local industrial conditions. 
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There is no properly organised mission which is, at the present 
time, not overburdened with work and hampered accordingly in its 
chance of doing its duty fairly by the deaf and dumb. Financial 
strain is at the root of the difficulty. It is difficult apparently, at 
the present time, to secure an increase in popular sympathy with the 
deaf and dumb which will find expression in financial resources 
to be used in the organisation of their welfare. It is important that 
a stronger appeal should be made for charitable funds and for 
subscriptions from public assistance authorities, but the attempts 
made up to now by the missions are merely sporadic; they hesitate to 
move for assistance from public funds fearing, no doubt, the measure 
of public control which would follow, control which, be it said, would 
be to their advantage. The missions are anxious to uphold the 
“voluntary principle,” but they have not the adequate civic sense 
to interpret the term. They have yet to learn that voluntaryism 
means the offer to public authorities of something they cannot 
provide for themselves, namely, expert knowledge of the deaf and 
capacity to interpret their needs and security that the deaf and dumb 
shall in every sense become and remain useful and self-respecting 
units of the population. If this were represented to local authorities, 
together with substantial evidence in the shape of achievement, a 
fair consideration of the case on its merits might be expected from 
the public bodies. 

The financial position of the missions is clear in some cases, obscure 
in others. Of the 60 societies, 47 have furnished statements of 
accounts, 13 have failed to do so. The total annual income of the 
47 missions is £37,667 and their annual expenditure is £35,507 
(see Appendix C).. The 13 missions not furnishing accounts are 
small in scope and it may be assumed that their incomes amount 
in each case to about £250 per annum, or £3,250 in total. The total 
income of the whole of the missions in England and Wales amounts 
approximately to £40,000 per annum. This represents the whole of 
the funds available from voluntary sources in aid of the deaf and 
dumb. The sum includes some £400 received from public assistance 
authorities. 

Of the £37,667 of ascertained total income the total amount paid 
out in relief of necessitous deaf and dumb persons is £1,712, or about | 
5 per cent. of the whole of the receipts. 

Scrutiny of the accounts shows that the bulk of the income is 
expended upon establishment charges and upon the remuneration 
of the missionaries in respect of their activities in religious, place- 
ment, and social work. 

It is worth noting that despite the financial depression of the past 
few years some of the more energetic missions have succeeded in 
enlarging the scope of their work financially. Thus, the Royal 
Association in aid of the Deaf and Dumb which in 1916-17 spent 
£3,902, increased their expenditure in 1929-30 to £9,342. Similarly, 
the Northumberland and Durham Mission in 1914 spent £498 and 
in 1929 £3,415, showing a remarkable development. 
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I append notes of a number of Missions which indicate the type 
and scope of work undertaken in various areas, urban and rural. 


(i) London.—The Royal Association in aid of the Deaf and Dumb ; 
Chairman, Rev. W. S. Pennyman, M.A., Vicar of St. Mark’s, North 
Audley Street, W. ; Secretary, G. W. Simes, 413, Oxford Street, W.1. 
The Association undertakes work throughout Greater London and 
the number of deaf and dumb on its books, as shown in the Annual 
Report 1929-30, is 5,374, distributed as follows :— 


West London.. . ne ii ai Be il 
North London iS eae sey 159 
East London .. ay +2 sae re cal Sak RS 
South East London .. a ap ee tee AG) 
South West London es Be Fe ate Oey 
Croydon iy AY a ms ee WAY 
Guildford oe Bi af ae os A 
Chelmsford .. Tiere Ne ee LOU 
In Mental Hospitals 7. 333 


Excluding those in Croydon, Guildford, Chelmer and those in 
Mental Hospitals the total number of London cases is 4,548. 


. The mission provides meeting places in each district and the central 
mission house is situated at Old Oak Lane, Acton, and provides 
up-to-date facilities for worship, indoor and outdoor games, and 
general business purposes. The rescue home for about 12 mothers 
and their babies is situated at Dunbar Lodge, Kings Avenue, 
Clapham. 


The staff consists of :—(i) The Superintendent Chaplain, Rev. 
Albert Smith. (ii) Five ordained chaplains. (iii) One lay missioner. 
(iv) One work seeker. (v) Five lady workers. (vi) Two special 
officers for the mentally defective and the blind deaf. (vii) The 
members of the nursing staff of the Rescue Home. (vii) Five King’s 
College students in training. . 

The staff is found to be barely sufficient to meet the demands of 
expansion due to the increasing pressure of unemployment arising 
in the area. 

The receipts, which are derived entirely from voluntary sources, 
for the year ending 31st March, 1930, amount to £10,336, and the 
payments to £9,342. The association is financially the most 
flourishing body of its kind in England and Wales. The receipts 
amount to over one-fourth of the total voluntary funds collected 
for the deaf and dumb in the country. The authorities of the 
institutien consider that the present financial circumstances of the 
general community have brought them well-nigh to the end of their 
tether as far as further charitable contributions are concerned, and 
that expansion of effort is likely to be held up. But although 
assistance from public funds would be welcomed, there is no move- 
ment on the part of the association to obtain it. The Superinten- 
dent Chaplain urges with emphasis that the voluntary basis should 
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be maintained and that any help either personal or financial from 
public sources should take effect only as part of the work of the 
voluntary agencies and should be confined to certain secular activities 
only. He urges further that the essence of deaf and dumb welfare 
is spiritual and that should the work become secularised it would 
suffer injury. While the missions would welcome help from public 
funds they desire to retain control entirely within their own hands 
for religious reasons. 

The work of the Association includes the whole of the activities 
already mentioned in regard to missions in general, and special 
attention is given to the needs of the blind deaf and the mentally 
incapacitated, and to rescue work. Placement work now takes a 
considerable toll of the energy of the missioners, probably one-third 
of their whole time. The work is exceedingly well done and with 
knowledge fully applied of the social difficulties surrounding the 
employment of the deaf and dumb. It is not too much to say that 
no stone is left unturned to get work for the deaf and dumb unem- 
ployed in the Metropolis. More than 100 visits have been paid to 
employers to get one job. The result in terms of employment is 
eminently satisfactory as will be noted in a later paragraph. The 
keenness of the London missioners as well as the organisation behind 
them, is, indeed, one of the most impressive features recorded in the 
present inquiry. 


(ii) Liverpool.—The Liverpool Adult Deaf and Dumb Benevolent 
Society ; President, Sir Frederick C. Bowing, J.P., Secretary- 
Missioner, E. Ayliffe. The Mission covers the area of Liverpool, 
Birkenhead, Wallasey, South-West Lancashire and Wirral Peninsula. 
The number of deaf and dumb in the area is 1,084. The headquarters 
of the Society are in Princes Avenue, Liverpool, and include a Church, 
Mission Hall, Recreation Room and offices. The staff includes 
Mr. E. Ayliffe, Mrs. Ayliffe, an assistant and a deaf and dumb 
collector. The activities of the mission include the usual duties 
already mentioned, the religious functions of the missioner being 
limited by the fact that he is not a clerk in holy orders. In addition 
to his duties connected with the mission he is also President of the 
British Deaf and Dumb Association, a prominent and active member 
of the National Institute for the Deaf and the affiliated Northern 
Counties’ Association, and missioner to the St. Helens Deaf and Dumb. 
Further he is responsible for the financial side of the mission and, 
finally, he produces a journal: ‘“‘ The Deaf and Dumb Quarterly.” 

The staff is equivalent to two full-time officers for 1,084 people, 
which is entirely insufficient in view of the fact that a considerable 
portion of the area is rural and that the missioner is saddled with 
financial responsibility, has no assistance in typing of letters and 
undertakes a good deal of work of a non-local character. 

The expenditure of the society amounts to £1,852 or about 
£1 16s. Od. per deaf person as compared with £2 per head incurred 
by the London Mission. The outlay is met from voluntary sources 
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which leave the society with a small deficit of £52. Mr. Ayliffe 
started a benevolent fund towards the end of the war and from small 
beginnings this now reaches about £700 per annum. 


The Mission is hampered for lack of funds and Mr. Ayliffe is in- 
sistent in urging the need for a grant from national sources in aid of 
the deaf and dumb and would like to see it allocated to necessitous 
individuals as well as to the general purposes of the mission. 


(ii) The Northumberland and Durham Mission to the Deaf— 
Presidents, the Bishops of Durham and Newcastle. The area 
covered by the Mission includes the Counties of Northumberland and 
Durham, Newcastle-on-Tyne, South Shields, Hartlepool, Bishop 
Auckland and Sunderland. The number of adult deaf and dumb 
in the area of the mission is 1,058 exclusive of cases in mental and 
poor law institutions. The headquarters of the mission are at 182, 
Westgate Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and include offices, conference 
room and church. 


The staff includes :— 

(i) The Senior Chaplain and Secretary, Rev. G. T. Chetwynd, 
now a part-time officer having recently taken on a curacy 
at Throckley in order to save expense to the Mission. 

(ui) Assistant Chaplain, Rev. S. T. Blakeman, totally deaf. 
He is charged with duties im the City of Newcastle. 

(iii) Four lay missioners. 

(iv) Miss Todd is assistant Secretary and is responsible for run- 
ning the whole of the general administration of the mission. 

(v) There are also collectors, voluntary workers and a girl clerk. 

The activities of the mission follow the usual lines. 

The financial position has improved materially since Mr. Chetwynd 
assumed the senior chaplaincy in 1920. The income at that time was 
£647 and in 1929, £3,415. In 1930 there was an overdraft of £830 
which has brought the finance of the Society to a state of strain. 
The Benevolent Fund which im 1911 amounted to {48 reached £423 
in 1929. The Mission receives about £200 per annum from various 
public assistance authorities in the area, a larger sum than any other 
mission in the country. 


While the work is, on the whole, satisfactory, I find a definite 
lack of uniformity in the procedure of the various branches of this 
mission. There is no proper contact between the principal school for 
the deaf in the area, the Northern Counties Institution and the 
Mission. 

In regard to the granting of financial assistance from public sources 
Mr. Chetwynd is of opinion that additional doles to the deaf and 
dumb would be a “ dreadful mistake.” He considers that additional 
work-seeking effort is the keynote of all new welfare effort for the 
deaf. 
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It is important to note that the unemployment figures among the 
deaf and dumb were 38 per cent in 1930, as compared with 9 per 
cent in 1926, inan area where unemployment was no problem at all in 
1920. While it is true to say that this is a reflex of conditions affecting 
the general population, the circumstance calls for active counter- 
measures in the shape of further work-seeking effort, more vocational 
training and more consideration on the part of local authorities. 


(iv) Manchester —There are two missions to the deaf and dumb 
in the Manchester area: (a) The Manchester Adult Deaf and Dumb 
Institute and (b) the Manchester and Salford Adult Deaf and Dumb 
Benevolent Association. The two societies work independently of 
each other and entirely without co-operation. 


(a) The Manchester Adult Deaf and Dumb Institute, Grosvenor 
Street, Manchester: President (vacant); Superintendent and 
Secretary, G. A. Schofield. The mission covers Manchester and Salford 
and provides for 568 persons on the books. There are also 176 on the 
books of the Benevolent Association, 50 Roman Catholics supervised 
by Father Hayward at Newton Heath and 25 cases considered by 
Mr. Schofield to be so satisfactory as not to be in need of mission 
welfare. The total number of deaf and dumb in the Manchester and 
Salford area is, therefore, about 800. The mission undertakes the 
usual activities under the direction of Mr. Schofield, a lay missioner. 
He has the help of an office boy. Mr. Schofield is responsible directly 
for 568 persons, too heavy a burden for one man, and he finds himself 
hopelessly overworked. Among the various activities stress is laid 
upon placement work rather than upon religious work, the former 
occupying about one-third of his time and the latter about one-sixth. 
The other duties of mission work, including the collection of subscrip- 
tions and recreative work, fill up the rest of his time. The mission 
premises provide a large meeting hall and an office. 


The annual expenditure is about £800 a year or {1 6s. 8d. per 
member, as compared with £2 a head in London. The income is 
derived entirely from voluntary subscriptions except as regards 
some £8 a year from the Manchester and Salford Public Assistance 
Authorities. 


Placement work, whether of school leavers or adults, is remarkably 
successiul in Mr. Schofield’s hands. He works in close touch with 
Old Trafford Institution and finds little difficulty in obtaining work 
for the large majority of cases provided they are skilled persons and 
not labourers. At the time of my visit not more than 2 per cent of 
deaf persons in the area (excluding Roman Catholics) were un- 
employed. Mr. Schofield considers that he might do even better 
given more staff to help him but funds are not available for the pur- 
pose. He favours the Old Trafford scheme of vocational training 
and considers that parents could in the main be persuaded to allow 
their children to remain on after 16. He is of opinion that a greater 
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variety of trades should be taught in the training school and 
mentions that the whole of the trainable cases are not at present 
obtaining vocational training. 

He is desirous of seeing further aid from public sources to assist 
the secular work of missions but does not favour additional grants 
or augmentations to individual deaf persons. He requires another 
£300 a year to ease the pressure upon his work. 

This is a thoroughly well-conducted mission. 


(0) The Manchester and Salford Adult Deaf and Dumb Benevolent 
Association, Quay Street (established 1846). Chairman: Mr. R. 
Shearsmith ; Secretary and Superintendent: Mr. H. H. Cunliffe. 

The premises consist of office, meeting room and chapel, the 
tendency of the mission being non-conformist. The activities of the 
mission are mainly religious and recreative. The numbers are 
about 150. The annual income is about £600 a year or £4 a head as 
compared with {1 6s. 8d. at Grosvenor Street. The funds are 
entirely voluntary except for £2 2s. Od. a year received from the 
Salford Public Assistance Authority. 

Mr. Cunliffe is opposed to oral teaching. He does not agree with 
vocational training, but gives no reason for his objection. It should 
be stated that cases out of employment find their way to Grosvenor 
Street Mission where they receive suitable attention. 

As is pointed out elsewhere the work in Manchester from an 
industria] point of view is entirely satisfactory, and this is attributable 
entirely to the work of the Old Trafford School acting in close co- 
operation with Grosvenor Street Mission. 

As to the few Roman Catholics, Father Hayward, a war deafened 
soldier, looks after them but has other religious duties to perform and 
has little time and practically no money to devote to the deaf. They 
come from Boston Spa School where the arrangements for vocational 
training are incomplete, and as school leavers the deaf cannot enter 
into industrial competition with the highly trained cases leaving Old 
Trafford School. The Roman Catholic deaf in Manchester live 
therefore under many disadvantages which become manifest in the 
place they hold in industrial life. 


(v) The Birmingham Adult Deafand Dumb Association.—President, 
E. P. Beale ; Chaplain, Rev. W. G. Beale. The mission has a small 
office at Queen’s College Chambers, Paradise Street, and no other 
mission premises of its own. For meeting purposes accommodation 
is hired at a local Council School. 

The activities include visiting the sick, interviews, some work- 
seeking, religious work, interpreting, office work. The duties are 
spread out very thin. Mr. Beale’s annual report mentions 3,000 
deaf and dumb in the area, but his register shows about 900 and this 
had not been revised for two years at the time of my visit. Mr. Beale 
is not in touch with local administrative bodies and the Education 
Committee and Public Assistance Committee know of no contact 
with him. 
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The staff includes the missioner, a collector, a woman collector, 
and a girl clerk. 

The income of the mission is £757, and the expenditure £964 
(1929), the income being derived entirely from voluntary sources. 


My general inference, after communication with the Royal School 
for the Deaf and Dumb, Edgbaston, the Birmingham Education 
Committee and the Birmingham Public Assistance Committee, is 
that the condition of the deaf and dumb in the city is, on the whole, 
very satisfactory. 


(vi) The Sheffield Association for the Adult Deaf and Dumb.— 
President: R. W. Matthews ; Superintendent: Colin Stephenson. 
The institute is situated in Charles Street, Sheffield, and includes 
offices, meeting room, chapel and missioner’s house. The activities 
of the mission follow the usual lines. The staff includes Mr. C., 
Stephenson and Mrs. Stephenson (honorary assistant). The number 
on the books is 267. The income is about £470 per annum and expen- 
diture about £625. The sources of income are voluntary except for 
an annual subscription of £21 from the local Public Assistance 
Committee. 

Mr. Stephenson is an excellent worker, keen on all activities, keeps 
in close touch with the Education and Public Assistance Committees 
as well as the Council School for the Deaf and is on good terms with 
many employers, a useful factor in work-seeking. Mr. Stephenson 
is engaged as Secretary in an attempt to organise the West Riding 
Missions into a corporate scheme. 


This is a well conducted mission and a highly creditable element in 
the network of the welfare societies of the country. 


(vil) The Chichester Diocesan Mission to the Deaf and Dumb.— 
President: Mr. Turner; Superintendent: Mr. C. H. Knight. The 
mission covers the areas of Brighton, Hastings, Eastbourne, and the 
counties of East and West Sussex. The area is, therefore, largely 
rural in nature, and the number on the books of the mission is 300. 
Mr. Knight is the sole missioner, and is deaf and dumb. 


The apportionment of duties and time is subject to no inquiry 
or control on the part of the Committee. The mission is, in fact, 
run from the Church House at Brighton along with about a couple of 
dozen of other efforts in social welfare, so that very little time and 
thought is available for the needs of the deaf and dumb. The income 
of the mission consists solely of a diocesan grant in aid of Mr. Knight's 
salary and expenses: no further collections are made. Mr. Knight 
conducts services at Brighton. Other services are held at Hastings 
and Eastbourne by other deaf and dumb persons and occasional 
services at other centres in the county areas, but contact with the 
rural deaf and dumb is inadequate. Mr. Knight is in touch with the 
Brighton Deaf School, but not with the Margate Institution from 
which a number of leavers become domiciled in the area. 
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Mr. Knight volunteered the observation that the deaf and dumb on 
poor law and unemployment relief are frequently better off than when 
they are at work. The importance of this lies in the fact that unem- 
. ployment is not in itself a safe guide to the incidence of unsatis- 
factory conditions of living. 


In addition to the local missions noted in the preceding para- 
graphs mention should be made of a non-local body, the British 
Deaf and Dumb Association founded in 1890. Its objects are :— 


(1) to unite the deaf and all who are interested in them and to 
advance and protect their interests ; 


(2) to give reliable information to public authorities regarding 
the deaf ; 


(3) to stimulate the study of problems arising from the loss of 
hearing ; 


(4) to promote the establishment of missions in neglected areas, 
and to make grants if the funds permit to train candidates for 
mission work ; 


(5) to maintain a fund for the benefit of old and infirm deaf people. 


Mr. E. Ayliffe (Liverpool Mission) is the President and Mr. W. 
McDougall (Carlisle Mission) the Secretary-Treasurer. The income 
is about £300 per annum. There is also a pension fund of about 
£350 per annum of which about £250 is spent on pensions. 


The position of the missions may be summarised shortly as 
follows :— 

(i) A number of areas are inadequately furnished or not provided 
with missions. 

(ii) Practically every mission is handicapped for staff owing to 
lack of funds. 

(iii) The missions vary in quality of work within the widest 
range. Some offer a picture which cannot be surpassed in 
any field of social work, others fail lamentably in organisa- 
tion both as regards financial control and social service. 

(iv) The missions suffer from lack of opportunity to co-operate 
and to pool information. 

(v) While religious work is the first aim of mission effort, place- 
ment service has assumed growing importance since the 
onset of the present economic depression. Placement 
work in this sense includes work-seeking, advice on em- 
ployment, interpretation, and the adjustment of personal 
difficulties arising in workshop relations. 

(vi) The average amount of time spent by each missioner on 
placement work is roughly one-third of his full time 
service. 
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(vii) Placement work is generally recognised as belonging to the 
province of missionaries and not to general agencies such 
as Employment Exchanges and Juvenile Employment 
Committees who, being unable to interpret the needs of 
the deaf and dumb, cannot cope with the work with any 
real hope of succeeding. 


(viii) The missions require financial assistance to enable them 
to carry on and develop the essential work of placement. 
Such assistance should take into account (a) the qualifica- 
tions of the missioner to render adequate service in deaf 
welfare ; (bd) the time given by way of visits, correspond- 
ence and advice in connection with placement work ; 
(c) the keeping of proper registers of the deaf and dumb 
and records of service rendered. 


It is evident from the statements of finance noted above that the 
cost of running a mission for the deaf and dumb successfully is about 
£2 per deaf person helped per annum. Given a full establishment of 
missions the sum necessary would amount to £70,000 per annum. Of 
this £40,000 is being found from voluntary sources at the present 
time, and a further £30,000 per annum is, therefore, necessary to 
complete the establishment of deaf welfare throughout the country. 
Of this, one-third is attributable to secular work in the shape of 
placement, or about £10,000. A sum of this amount should eventu- 
ally be made available for placement work throughout the country. 
The whole sum would not be needed at once but would be required 
gradually as the missions develop and reach an acceptable standard. 
The needs of the present time would be met by the appointment of 
the equivalent of 10 new missionaries at £300 per annum or a total of 
£3,000 or £4,000 including travelling expenses. In appointing new 
staff, preference should be given to missions in London, the depressed 
areas of Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, the West of 
England, North Lancashire, the Black Country, East Anglia and 
North and West Wales. 


THE POOR LAW AND THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


Reference has been made in the paragraph on Statutes affecting 
the Deaf and Dumb (see pages 24-28) to the powers of Public 
Assistance Authorities which include :— 

(i) Power in respect of the education of children chargeable to 
Public Assistance Authorities. 

(ii) Power to grant relief to necessitous adults, including assis- 
tance in securing maintenance and instruction in suitable 
institutions. 

(iii) Power to bind young persons as apprentices. 

(iv) Power to contribute, subject to the Minister’s approval, 
to associations for the welfare of the deaf and dumb. 
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I have given careful consideration to the position of the deaf and 
dumb persons in receipt of poor law relief on the ground that such a 
survey might reveal a useful comparison with conditions which 
obtain among the general population. With this object I obtained a 
return in 1931 from each Public Assistance Authority in England 
and Wales of the number of deaf and dumb persons in receipt of poor 
relief according to the following categories :-— 


(i) In receipt of domiciliary relief. 

(ii) In receipt of institutional relief on account of sickness, 
accident, etc., excluding mental infirmity. 

(iii) In receipt of institutional relief not suffering from sickness, 
etc., or mental infirmity. 

(iv) In receipt of institutional relief on account of mental 
infirmity. 


From the summary of returns I prepared the subjoined tabular 
statement showing a comparison between the general population 
and the deaf and dumb population, based upon an estimated general 
population of 39,482,000 and an estimated deaf and dumb population 
of 35,000. The returns for the general population were abstracted 
from page 7 of the official return of “‘ Persons in Receipt of Poor 
Law Relief (England and Wales), 1929”’. 


General Deaf and Dumb 
Population. Population. 
No. One in No. One in 
Total in receipt of relief on Ist 
January, 1929... : .. | 1,240,666 32 2,636 13 
In receipt of domiciliary relief re 899,663 44 A 38 


In receipt of Institutional relief 

suffering from sickness, accident, 

or bodily infirmity, excluding 

mental infirmity . 9O, 797 412 199 176 
In receipt of Institutional relief not 

suffering from sickness, accident, 

or bodily or mentalinfirmity .. 111,475 354 683 51 
In receipt of Institutional relief, 

suffering from lunacy or other 

mental infirmity .. we ey ISSi 71 295 827 42 


It will be observed that the total number of deaf and dumb persons 
in receipt of poor law relief is 2,636 or 1 in 13 as compared with 
1,240,666 or 1 in 32 of the general population indicating that desti- 
tution falls with more than double the weight upon the deaf and 
dumb than upon hearing persons. 
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The number of deaf and dumb persons in receipt of domiciliary 
relief is 927 or 1 in 38 as compared with 899,663 or 1 in 44 of the 
general population. This figure is interesting as demonstrating the 
fact that the deaf and dumb in ordinary life do not suffer any serious 
drawback as compared with the general population. The problem of 
the deaf and dumb judged from the angle of the poor law is, as regards 
the circumstances of ordinary domestic life, small both as regards 
numbers and proportion. 


The real weight of destitution falls upon the deaf and dumb who 
suffer from sickness, from the need for institutional care, and from 
mental infirmity. Those who require institutional care on account 
of sickness number 199 or | in 176 as compared with 1 in 412 of the 
general population and those who need institutional care for reasons 
other than sickness or mental infirmity number 683 or 1 in 51 as 
compared with 1 in 354 of the general population. This latter type 
includes old people, persons long out of work who cannot gain a 
re-entry into industrial life and a number of young persons who have 
never been able to obtain employment. The old persons are in a 
particularly hard case. Their entry into the workhouse means 
confinement to mental solitude and isolation for the rest of their 
lives. Neither inmates nor staff can, as a rule, understand them or 
extend to them even the limited amenities of social life. Save for the 
occasional visit of a missioner to the deaf and dumb or of a chance 
relative they are cut off from contact with the human mind, and to 
many the friendly visit eagerly anticipated never comes. Classifi- 
cation of the deaf and dumb in workhouses is impracticable owing 
to their sparse distribution and the only suggestion which can be 
made is the establishment of homes for the aged derelict deaf and 
dumb where they can be cared for with proper sympathy and 
understanding. It is anticipated that four regional homes each 
accommodating 100 persons would meet the need. The maintenance . 
of deaf and dumb persons in such homes by contributions from the 
public assistance authorities would cause no substantial increase in 
expenditure from the rates. Certain homes are already in existence 
which meet the need to a limited extent. 


The number of deaf and dumb persons in receipt of relief owing 
to mental infirmity is 827 or 1 in 42 as compared with 1 in 295 in 
the general population. The heavy incidence of mental disease in | 
adult life is related to the poor mental start made by the deaf and 
dumb in childhood. I have already dealt with this matter in discus- 
sing the high proportion of deaf and dumb children admitted to 
special schools suffering from mental retardation and mental defect. 
I have also mentioned the burden of mental weakness among the 
deaf in connection with the temperamental life they are compelled 
to lead, struggling against the adverse circumstances of continued 
mental isolation and misunderstanding and the wear and tear of 
temper which eventually saps mental health. 
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I may mention that the returns disclose a number of deaf-mutes 
in workhouses and infirmaries who should be transferred to mental 
wards, mental hospitals, or to institutions for mental defectives. 
I realise, however that this is not restricted to the deaf and dumb, 
but affects equally those who hear. 

As an instance of the lack of classification as it applies to the deaf 
and dumb it may be mentioned that there are 199 cases of mentally 
incapacitated deaf mutes of both sexes known to the London 
County Council in the mental hospitals under their charge. These 
are dispersed in 16 institutions and consist for the most part of small 
numbers. It is suggested that under a scheme of classification 
they might be gathered into larger groups and so be placed in a more 
favourable position to enjoy some of the amenities of social life 
which could be organised on their behalf by the missions to the deaf 
and dumb. In this way the misery of isolation with its consequent 
depression might be mitigated. What is true of London applies 
even more forcibly in the case of patients in provincial mental hos- 
pitals. For these classification is more difficult but equally necessary. 

The conclusion to be derived from the comparison of the deaf and 
dumb with the ordinary population is that circumstances of poverty 
show no marked effect on the deaf and dumb living ordinary domes- 
tic lives, but that there is a heavy burden for them to bear in regard 
to poverty associated with sickness, mental defect and insanity and 
the consequent need for institutional care. 

Reference has already been made to Poor Law children in the 
educational section of the report (Ascertainment and Attendance). 

I have computed the annual total cost of poor law relief of the 
deaf and dumb at the rate per case in each category, supplied by the 
Statistical and Local Taxation Branch of the Ministry of Health, in 
respect of pauper persons in the general population :— 


1. Domiciliary relief sf 
927 at £17 As. Od. oy fe .. 15,944 
2. Poor Law Institutions (excluding mental infirmity 
cases) 683 at £62 12s. 2d. if “¥ .. 42,761 
3. Poor Law Infirmaries (excluding mental infirmity 
bases ivy dineia? tS 10ds a: Boom te we Fp 
4. Institutional Relief (cases suffering from mental 
infirmity) 827 at £68 10s. Od. Ag .. 06,649 
£140,641 


I find that of the 1,709 inmates of Poor Law and Mental Institu- 
tions not more than 500 to 600 ever receive a visit from a deaf 
missioner, and, while no doubt many are visited by relatives or 
friends, a large number live in the plight of isolation. 

Under the powers given to Public Assistance Authorites to con- 
tribute to welfare associations for the deaf and dumb I find 
from the accounts of 14 missions that they obtain grants in 
aid of their work, the total amounting to £416 12s. Od. per annum. 
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This sum is quite imsignificant and in no way commensurate 
with the work done by the mission agencies in keeping deaf and 


dumb persons off the poor law by obtaining work for them. There ~ 


appears to be considerable misapprehension on the part of the 
missionaries as to the power to help which lies with the public 
assistance authority. There is also marked hesitation on the part 
of the missioners to apply for assistance to public bodies. The Chief 
Public Assistance Officer of a large Midland city, in an interview, 
expressed no doubt that the Authority have power to assist a welfare 
society provided that the Authority can satisfy the Minister that 
the society is engaged in work which will aid the deaf and dumb; 
further, if the missioner makes out a good case, the Authority 
would be prepared to consider an application for grant, but, as 
the Officer points out, the local welfare society does not make any 
application, and this at a time when its work and finances are well 
known to be in low water. 

As facts are at the present time, the hope of reaching out for 
voluntary funds is becoming more and more slender and if the 
missions are to continue their placement work and so keep adult 
workers off the rates it appears to be reasonable that they should 
invite the public assistance authorities to aid this work more freely 
than is their present practice. 


I desire, in view of all the circumstances, to stress the importance 
of the powers conferred upon Local Authorities by Section 67 (6) of 
the Poor Law Act of 1930. It appears, as will be evident from the 
survey below of the conditions of the deaf and dumb in industrial and 
social life, that the problem is small in magnitude and could be met 
adequately by an extension of the present policy under which certain 
Public Assistance Authorities make grants to deaf and dumb mis- 
sions. If in place of £400 a year they were to spend a sum of not less 
than £4,000 a year, under conditions of proper control, upon the 
placement work carried out by missions who help to free the rates 
from the burden of maintaining unemployed deaf-mutes, practically 
the whole of the problem of the deaf and dumb would be met. Such 
assistance would go as far in the direction of a solution of the prob- 
lem as could be expected under special legislation, and that being so, 
such legislation does not, at the present time, appear necessary. 


HOMES AND HOSTELS FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


The need for homes for the deaf and dumb has already been 
mentioned in the section on “ Poor Law and the Deaf and Dumb.” 

In this connection it should be noted that up to the present six 
homes for adult deaf and dumb persons have been established in ~ 
various parts of the country. The numbers at present accommo- 
dated in these homes are 40 men and 106 women, or 146 in all. The 
homes are as follows :— 

(i) Kent, Belvedere Tower House Institution for Deaf and Dumb 
Men.—There are 40 inmates ranging in age from 19 to 81 supported 
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in the main by public assistance authorities. Of the 40, 35 are 
mentaJly normal and 5 mentally defective. Of the 35 who are 
mentally normal, 24 have no physical defect other than deai-mutism ; 

7 are crippled ; 3 are blind-deaf, and one is blind-deaf and crippled. 

(ii) London, St. Faith’s Home for Deaf and Dumb Girls, Clabham, 
S.W., receives girls of varying mental development who are homeless 
or whose homes are undesirable. There are 24 inmates and training 
is given in laundry work and dressmaking, together with instruction 
in Church of England principles. 

(ii) London, British Home for Deaf and Dumb Women, 179, Lower 
Clapton Road, E.5.—There are 29 inmates varying in age from 17 
to 7/7. Ofthese, 14 have no physical defect other than deaf-mutism ; 
4 ate physically defective ; 6 blind-deaf ; 2 blind-deaf and crippled ; 
3 mentally defective. Training is given in domestic work to those 
of suitable age and mental capacity and there is a class for the blind- 
deaf in basketry and other occupations. Those at the classes 
receive Board of Education grants, otherwise the Institution is 
maintained by contributions from Public Assistance Authorities 
and private sources. 

(iv) Bath, Deaf and Dumb Industrial Home, 9 and 10, Walcot 
Parade, Bath—tThere are 37 inmates of ages varying from 22 to 72. 
Twenty-three have no physical defect other than deai-mutism ; 
9 are blind-deaf; 1 is crippled ; 4 are mentally defective. Needle 
work is provided for those who are capable of doing it and knitting 
for the blind-deaf. 

(v) Wolverhampton, “ Jane Bessemere’s Home for Deaf and Dumb 
Girls,” 7, Clarendon Sireet, Wolverhampion—There are 6 inmates 
Varying in age from 22to066. Four are mentally normal ; 2 mentally 
defective. 

(vi) Lancashire, Richardson Home for Deaf Women, Barrowford, 
Nelson—The Home has been recently established by the National 
Institute for the Deaf and is managed on their behalf by a local 
committee. There are 10 inmates varymg m age from 18 to 72. 
Seven are mentally normal; of these 3 have no physical defect 
other than deafness, 1 is blind-deaf, 1 blind-deaf and crippled, 


. 2 physically defective, 3 are mentally defective. The Home is 


maintained by contributions from Public Assistance Authorities. 

Three hostels have been established in London for the reception 
of young deaf and dumb industrial workers of both sexes who either 
have no homes of their own or whose home surroundings are undesir- 
able, or who cannot reach their work from their own homes on account 
of distance. One is for boys and two for girls. They are -— 

(i) Home for Deaf and Dumb Boys, 26, Highbury Quadrani, 
London, N.—This was established by the National Institute for the 
Deaf and is intended to accommodate 20 to 30 boys who are eligible 
at 16 and who must not exceed 21 years of age at the date of their 
admission. The home was beginning to get to work at the time of 


writing this report. 
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(ii) Hostel for Deaf and Dumb Girls, 321, Green Lanes, Linde 


founded in 1919, works m close connection with the Royal Assoc 

ation im aid of the Deaf and Dumb. The Home accommodates — 

16 girls. Applicants are eligible for admission from 16 years of age. — 
(ii) The Club and Hostel for Jewish Deaf Girls, 2, Highbury New — 


Park, London, N., founded by Sir Edward Stem im 1921, accom- 
modates 10 girls, but is unable to obtaim its full complement from 
the deaf community and fills up with hearing girls who are mm need of 
a home. 


CONDITIONS OF THE DEAF AND DUMB IN INDUSTRIAL AND 
SOCIAL LIFE. 


I. General. 


In order to obtam the mformation necessary to form an estimate 
of the present conditions affecting the deaf and dumb m ordmary 
adult life, I have consulted freely with the missions to the deaf and 
dumb throughout the country by conferences, visits, co 
and the issue of schedules. The schedules required the presentation 
of information under the followmg headings —— 

Number on Books—male and female. 
Number employed—amale and female. 
Number not employed—male and female. 


Number living in satisfactory circumstances—male and 


female. 


Number not living in satisfactory circumstances—male and — 


female. 

It is satisfactory to note that every mission responded with one 
exception. I have had to pay personal visits to certam areas to 
obtam the necessary information. 

Having obtamed the completion of the schedule I issued, as a 
next step, case sheets in blank to be completed for each case reported 
as living in unsatisfactory circumstances, and inviting information 
under the followmg headings -— 


Name. 

Age. 

Sex. 
Dependants. 


Where Educated. 
Where Trained. < 


Present Employment. 


Average Earnings. =. 


Other Emoluments. 
Remarks. 


or to interview the missioners in order to get the case sheets filled in. : 
The completed case sheets were then subjected to scrutiny and form 


Ere in cis bal 


: 119 


Se eeeiciee: thesis is for arriving at an opinion 2s to prevaiimg om 
—— figures afford mo s2fe guide to tht end. 
Some unemployed persoms are, 2s stated by ceria mikciomeries. 
_ better off with unemployment benefit or poor lew relief them when 
are at work. In fact, 0 may be said, gemerally speakme. 

t anfiicts mo greater material hankhip om the 
and dumb than on other persons. Agaim, statistically. the 
position of women is not easily ascertainable from wemployment 
_ fetoms. Many women are stated to be mmemployed who are m fect 
leadmg quiet and useful lives m them homes whether mered of 
F se ee a nae che te Pct ae 


_ they 
that 
deai 


ami ees ee hte of 
cases living m unsatisfactory Groumstamess have beem selected a = 
es en enn rom of earmployeent. 


Of the G) misions, 40 made full retemms of thet msetsiectory 
cases as known to them ; ons 2 Sarnia ere 4 
of the unsatisfactory cases emumerstad by the. In the case of 
one Mission, numbers on books only were fummkbed, and i wes 
to obtamm any further information. In ome cose. the 
| missioner felt himself unable to come to amy decsion zs to who ved 
_ im satisfactory Groumstanoss and wih who otherwse. In the case of 
) 9 missions, tt & grattiyme to be able to stete thet there were no 

unsatisfactory cases to retum 


The material so obtained was dealt with zs follows. The schedules 
as Tetumed from the msstoms were teboleted 2s recetved wrhout 
_ case cards from each mssion, deductions beme made m respect af >— 
| (a) Inmates of Asyioms and Poor Law Institutions beme_ persons 
| dealt with m the Sections om “ Poor Law and the Deaf 
and Dumb.” 

@) Bimd<deai persoms registered =s bimd persoms anc Geek 
with m the Section on the “ Bind Deai ”_ 

(Q) Persons not actually deaf end dumb. 

(@) Cases found noi to be unsatisfactory om scrutmy and ferther 

The numbers of Poor Law and Bimd-Deai cases deducted are small 
_ and im no way comespond with the totek es escertamed from Poor 
_ Law Authorities and from the Countie=" Associations for the Bimd 
The low figures are expleimed by the fect that the majomty of the 
cases do not appear to be known to the mBsiomanes except m London 
and a few of the better conducted missions. 


The retoms adjusted 2s indicated show <5 completely 2s can be 
ascertained the position of the adult desi end dumb m Engizend and 
Wales vine m ondary conditions of avx He. 


) 
J 
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The summary of the adjusted returns is as follows :-— 


As returned : 
by Missions. As adjusted: 
No. on books :— 
Males ite 9,782 9,646 
Females .. 8,409 8,231 
Total 18,191 17,877 
No. employed :— 
Males 7,676 7,802 
Females .. ee +; a8 5,684 6,085 
Total aes es ax ip 13,360 13,887 
No. not employed :— 
Males Se He ‘4 thi 1532 1,473 
Females .. a ty pee 1,462 1,170 
Total ays 2,994 2,643 
No. living in satisfactory circumstance Ces : 
Males 5 ny ag fe 7,339 8,078 
Females .. 404 a eee 6,499 1 207 
Total af: at 13,838 15,375 
No. living not in satisfactory circum- 
stances :— 
Males - 33 a ibe 1,661 1,296 
Females .. oy we iS 1,171 706 
Total > ye aa ae 2,832 2,002 


We are now in a position to state the total number of deaf and 
dumb persons surveyed in the course of the present investigation 
as ascertained from all sources, as follows :— 


(i) Deaf and Dumb Children of school age in 


Certified Schools for the Deaf... : 3,245 
(ii) Deaf and Dumb Children of school age ae 
in Certified Schools for the Deaf . 376 
(iii) Deaf and Dumb children of Steer age in 
Certified Schools (Poor Law) = 53 
(iv) Deaf and Dumb Children of school age rot 
in Certified Schools (Poor Law) .. 43 
(v) Deaf and Dumb persons— 
(a) in public assistance institutions 3 882 
(6) in mental hospitals chargeable to 
Public Assistance Authorities ie 827 


(vi) Adult Deaf and Dumb on the books of 
Missions (Welfare Societies) for the Deaf 
and Dumb (excluding (v) (a) and (0)) .. 18,268 


The above categories are mutually exclusive and do not overlap. 
The total number is, accordingly, 23,694, that is to say approximately 
70 per cent. of the total estimated number of 35,000. There are, 
accordingly, some 11,000 to 12,000 persons whom it has not been 
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possible to trace and therefore bring within the scope of the present 
research. These include, for the most part, adult persons. The 
reasons for the leakage are to be sought in :— 


(i) the absence of any system of registration of the deaf and 
dumb ; 


(i) the absence of missionary organisation in certain areas ; 


(iii) the inadequate arrangements for missionary work in many 
areas, especially as regards provision for seeking out deaf 
and dumb persons ; 


(iv) the fact that at and after middle age many deaf-mutes cease 
to be members of missions, preferring the amenities of 
their own homes ; 


(v) the reluctance of many orally taught and speaking deaf- 
mutes to join missions where the fingers are used as a 
means of communication. 


The survey includes returns for every geographical area in England 
and Wales, and every type of industry is represented, colliery 
industries by South Wales, Northumberland, Cumberland and the 
West Riding, shipbuilding by Tyneside and Barrow-in-Furness, 
textile industries by Lancashire and Yorkshire, iron, steel and machine 
industries by Birmingham, Coventry, the Black Country, Sheffield 
and Newcastle-on-Tyne, the pottery industry by Stoke-on-Trent, 
varied industries by Greater London, Liverpool, Bristol and other 
centres, rural industries by Norfolk, Cambridgeshire, East Sussex, 
Oxfordshire, Wiltshire and other areas. 


Of the total estimated number of 35,000 deaf and dumb, 31,000 are 
adults of whom 29,500 are living ordinary civil lives and of these 
18,268 are accounted for by the missions, that is to say, 62 per cent. 
This may be regarded as a fair sample of the whole of the civil deaf 
and dumb population. Asa sample it is safe to say that it includes 
more than an average proportion of cases beset with misfortune 
seeing that such cases are the first to seek the aid of welfare agencies 
and that those who do not come to light are more likely to be those 
who do not need to seek the help of the missions. The findings as 
now displayed may be accepted accordingly as showing an average 
of conditions and certainly not an optimum position. 


It will be observed that the total numbers as furnished by the 
missions have been diminished in the course of adjustment by the 
deduction of 136 males and 178 females, being the few persons known 
to the missionaries who are insane, blind-deaf registered as blind, or 

deafened persons not actually deaf and dumb. 


Of the total of 17,877 men and women on books of whom informa- 
tion is available, 13,887 or 77 per cent are employed. The original 
figures submitted by the missionaries show that out of 18,191 men 
and women on books, 13,360 or 73 per cent are employed. 
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The number of males recorded as being in employment is 7,802 
out of 9,646 or 81 per cent. The number of males recorded as not 
employed is 1,473 or 15 per cent. In the case of 371 males, or 4 per 
cent, no information is forthcoming as to their state of employment. 
The corresponding male percentages for the uncorrected returns as 
received from the missions are, employed 79 per cent, unemployed 
15 per cent and no information as to state of employment 6 per cent. 
There is no material difference in the two sets of percentages and they 
convey a definite impression that conditions of employment among the 
deaf and dumb show no serious incidence of unemployment in com- 
parison with the conditions obtaining in the rest of the industrial 
community. What is of importance, however, is, as will be shown 
presently, the effects of continued unemployment on the prospects 
of the deaf and dumb, effects which in fact make it a matter of supreme 
importance to keep them at work if practicable. 


The position of women in regard to employment is reflected in the 
fact that 6,085 out of 8,231, or 74 per cent, are recorded as employed, 
1,170 or 14 per cent unemployed, 976 or 12 per cent with no informa- 
tion as to state of employment. In the uncorrected figures as supplied 
by the missionaries the figures show 67-5 per cent employed, 17:5 
per cent unemployed and 15 per cent in respect of whom no informa- 
tion is available. The two sets of figures show no serious discrepancy 
and serve generally to indicate a satisfactory condition in regard to 
women in employment. The case of women is always more difficult 
to assess than that of men in view of the fact that many women 
are engaged satisfactorily in domestic work or otherwise, of which 
it is not easy to speak definitely in terms of employment and 
employability. 

Turning now to the alternative method of assessment, that of life 
under unsatisfactory conditions. I have asked each missionary to 
record every case in which a deaf and dumb person was living in 
circumstances which appeared to him not to satisfy ordinary condi- 
tions of decent living. While the missioners found little difficulty 
as a rule in tabling these cases it became apparent, as might be 
expected, on examining the records of individual cases that some 
variation existed in the standard adopted. The general tendency 
was to include cases with too free a hand. The missioners were not 
discouraged, however, from making up their lists of cases with the 
fullest freedom and I was left with the task, by no means easy, of 
judging each case separately in the light of the information furnished, 
followed up by correspondence and, in a number of instances, by 
personal visits. The cases finally accepted as unsatisfactory include 
those deaf and dumb persons who by reason of some disabling 
circumstances such as unemployment, poverty, sickness, mental or 
physical defect were living in a state of actual domestic discomfort 
or distress, 


The position as originally submitted by the missionaries shows 
that of a total of 18,191 men and women, 13,838 or 76 per cent are 
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living in satisfactory circumstances, 2,832 or 15-5 per cent are living 
in circumstances which are not satisfactory, and 1,521 or 8-5 per cent 
in respect of whom no information was obtainable. 

The returns as amended aiter scrutiny show that of 17,877 men and 
women, 15,375 or 86 per cent are living in satisfactory circumstances, 
2,002 or 11 per cent in circumstances which are not satisfactory, and 
500 or 3 per cent in respect of whom no information was obtainable. 

Of 9,782 men as returned by the missionaries, 7,339 or 75 per cent 
are living in satisfactory circumstances, 1,661 or 17 per cent not 
satisfactory and 782 or 8 per cent for whom no information is avail- 
able. Of the 8,409 women, 6,499 or 77 per cent are stated to be living 
in satisfactory circumstances, 1,171 or 14 per cent not in satisfactory 
circumstances, and 739 or 9 per cent for whom no information was 
available. 

The figures as amended after scrutiny show that of 9,646 men, 
8,078 or 84 per cent are living in satisfactory circumstances, 1,296 or 
13-5 per cent are living in circumstances which are not satisfactory 
and for 272 or 2-5 per cent no information was available. Of 8,231 
women, 7,297 or 88-5 per cent are living in satisfactory circumstances, 
706 or 8-5 per cent in unsatisfactory circumstances and for 228 or 
3 per cent no information was available. 

Up to this point the figures exhibit a collective result in respect of 
some 18,000-19,000 adult deaf-mutes in the country as a whole. 
They obscure, however, any variations associated with local circum- 
_ stances of all kinds, industrial depression, rural conditions, inadequate 
educational provision, and poor welfare supervision. At the same time 
the findings as a whole are good whether regarded from the point of 
view of employment or of the circumstances of domestic life. It 
appears certain that some 75 per cent of the adult deaf and dumb in 
ordinary civil life are employed, and that at least the same proportion 
live in satisfactory domestic circumstances. 

If will be remembered that the advocates of special legislation for 
the deaf and dumb base much of their case on a supposed analogy 
between the deaf and dumb and the blind. It is quite clear that no 
such analogy exists. Reference to the Annual Report of the Advisory 
Committee on the Welfare of the Blind, 1930, paragraph 18, shows 
that of 56,853 registered blind persons not more than 17 per cent are 
employed. The position of the blind is, therefore, the exact reverse 
of that of the deaf and dumb in respect of employment and, while 
the case for the special treatment of the blind rests almost entirely 
upon their non-employability, no such case exists in respect of the 
deaf who, given the opportunity of work, are able to support 
themselves. 

We have found that the general social level attained and main- 
tained by the deaf and dumb is high judged from either the state of 
employment or the standard of civil life. The basis of this conclusion 
is contained in the returns submitted by the missions and stands 
confirmed by the returns as amended in the course of the inquiry. 
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Proceeding from this general finding, we turn now to consider 
individual areas. To this end I have prepared the following table 
displaying conditions of employment and mode of life in the more 
populous centres, 39 in number. The table relates to males on the 
books of the missions. 


Males in Industrial and Social Life. 


oh Em- Per- Satis- Per- 
Mission Area. Total. ployed. | centage. | factory. | centage. 

Birmingham he te 484 462 95 478 98 
Bath: Se a0 ns 105 74 70 94 90 
Bolton ape tg a 12] 98 81 115 95 
Bradford .. Og eT merges 65 54 83 55 84 
Bristol od HA thy 121 96 80 102 84 
Cambridge .. ne Ks 86 67 78 80 93 
Cardiff eS ate a 163 113 70 54 33 
Carlisle og oy ae 111 60 54 61 55 
Chichester .. 4 oe 152 118 78 144 94 
Cornwallis. "3 aa 60 4] 68 49 81 
Coventry .. 3 Be 101 78 77 92 91 
Derby re ibe ae. 65 55 84 61 94 
Exeter + hy ¥4 86 68 79 76 88 
Gloucester .. “Bs 5 87 oi 58 61 70 
Hull aha 23 40 103 9] 88 92 89 
Leeds iy ne y 169 116 69 104 61 
Leicester .. ae “a 164 12] 74 146 89 
Lincoln ‘ee si aif 96 52 54 77 80 
Liverpool .. Pe yh: 481 84.9, | 491 ap 84 
Liverpool (R.C. Mission) a 17 37 48 f 61 79 
London (R.A.D.D.) $39) 2;366 2,259 95 2,215 94 
Manchester and Salford .. 101 96 95) 74 97 rt 97 
Manchester . 2 ie 316 212 67 f 307 97 
Northampton 730 ol) SAO eee oan cae 89 
Northumberland oe Dur: ; 

ham 3 ; 606 414 68 536 88 
Norwich $3 “hh f 285 119 42 235 82 
Oldham ei. a was 100 85 85 84 84 
Oxford “es As eG 204 159 78 175 86 
Plymouth .. sis ae 61 31 51 49 80 
Pontypridd te sa 146 105 72 111 76 
Rochdale .. + sia 69 66 96 69 100 
Sheffield 8 aR  & 146 113 oy 121 83 
Stockport) .<. on sy: 147 129 88 137 93 
Stocktoness +s - 183 170 93 17> 96 
Stoke-on-Trent ate ry 138 121 87 118 85 
Swansea “a t ae 112 84 a5 112 100 
Wakefield .. fe 5% 101 ° 86 85 89 88 
Winchester .. me % PAPAS 180 79 140 61 
Walsall oe sk a 124 106 85 pity 86 
Wolverhampton .. ee ee 114 55 126 60 
York = a “4 108 79 73 70 65 


It will be remembered that in England and Wales as a whole the 
proportion of deaf and dumb males in employment is 81 per cent, 
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and of those living in satisfactory circumstances 84 per cent. In 
detail the above table brings to light the following points :— 

(i) The wide variations in the proportion of males employed in 
various areas. 

In London the rate is 95 per cent. High rates exist also in 
Birmingham, 95 per cent, Bradford 83 per cent, Derby 84 per cent, 
Hull 88 per cent, Oldham 85 per cent, Rochdale 96 per cent, Stockton 
93 per cent, Stoke-on-Trent 87 per cent, Wakefield 85 per cent, 
Walsall 85 per cent. It will be observed that the areas in which these 
favourable results are demonstrated include districts which are 
suffering severely in the present industrial depression. In these 
areas other influences are at work in favour of the interests of the 
deaf and dumb, that is to say, the efforts of teachers and missioners 
in advancing the case of the deaf and dumb before employers. 
Attention has been drawn already to the great work of the London 
Royal Association in aid of the Deaf and Dumb in the field of place- 
ment. The excellent results in London are due very largely to these 
efforts but also to the fact that London being the largest centre of 
mixed industries in the world offers more opportunities than an area 
of a single predominating industry in a state of depression. 

In the following areas the proportion of employed approximates 
to the general average figure for the country, Chichester 78 per cent, 
Coventry 77 per cent, Exeter 79 per cent, Liverpool 80 per cent, 
Sheffield 77 per cent, Swansea 75 per cent, Winchester 79 per cent. 
Missionary effort is good in Coventry, Liverpool and Sheffield and the 
success achieved against conditions which are becoming worse is 
admirable, when it is recalled in these cases that the mission 1s worked 
with a wholly insufficient staff. 

A large number of areas show a proportion of employed seriously 
below the general rate, and these include Carlisle 54 per cent, 
Gloucester 58 per cent, Leeds 69 per cent, Lincoln 54 per cent, 
Northampton 55 per cent, Northumberland and Durham 68 per cent, 
Norwich 42 per cent, Plymouth 51 per cent, Wolverhampton 55 per 
cent. The majority of these areas include rural districts where it is 
notoriously difficult to place a deaf and dumb man in work. In 
Northumberland and Durham the main reason is the general depression 
in the whole of the large industries and were it not for the fight 
being made by the mission the figures would, without a doubt, 
reflect the general position even more severely. The same considera- 
tion is true as regards Leeds and Wolverhampton. 

(ii) One of the most important facts emerging from an examination 
of the returns is that the wide variations in percentage of employment 
are not followed by corresponding variations in the enjoyment of 
satisfactory conditions of life. In practically every case the per- 
centage of males living in satisfactory conditions is as high as, if not 
considerably higher than, the percentage of those employed. As 
examples from the better areas may be quoted London 95 per cent 
employed, 94 per cent in satisfactory circumstances ; Birmingham 
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95 per cent employed, 98 per cent in satisfactory circumstances ; 
Bradford 83 per cent employed, 84 per cent in satisfactory circum- 
stances; Derby 84 per cent employed, 94 per cent in satisfactory 
circumstances, Wakefield 85 per cent employed, 88 per cent in satis- 
factory circumstances. It is, however, when we come to the areas 
most unfavourable to employment that the most striking differences 
are to be observed in favour of the maintenance of satisfactory 
domestic conditions in the face of unemployment. As examples may 
be quoted Gloucester 58 per cent employed, 70 per cent in satisfactory 
circumstances, Lincoln 54 per cent employed, 80 per cent in satis- 
factory circumstances, Liverpool (Roman Catholic Mission) 48 per 
cent employed, 79 per cent in satisfactory circumstances, Manchester 
67 per cent employed, 97 per cent in satisfactory circumstances, 
Northampton 55 per cent employed, 89 per cent in satisfactory 
circumstances, Plymouth 51 per cent employed, 80 per cent in 
satisfactory circumstances. This condition is true of the whole of 
the areas with the exception of Cardiff, Leeds, Winchester and York 
where the proportion of satisfactory cases is lower than the pro- 
portion of employed. It is true, however, that the majority of areas 
support the general finding that, unemployment notwithstanding, 
the conditions of the deaf and dumb are being maintained on a 
satisfactory level, and that unemployment affords no safe guide in 
forming an estimate of the mode of life enjoyed by the deaf and dumb. 

(iii) It is clear that the relief measures, unemployment and poor 
law relief, which are available for the deaf and dumb are as effective 
in their case as in that of the general population and that when they 
are applied the amount of residual distress among the deaf and dumb 
is relatively small, roughly 16 per cent as measured in the adult male 
deaf and dumb population living ordinary civil lives. 

(iv) That employment reaches and maintains such a high level is 
attributable to various factors among which may be cited preparation 
during school life, the energy displayed by teachers and missioners 
in gaining first placement, and of missionaries in keeping the deaf in 
work. 

(v) The high employment figures furnish clear evidence that 
employers are willing to employ the deaf and dumb when they are 
good workers and they go far to dissipate the view circulated by 
certain welfare agencies in regard to the apathy of employers. 
It would be unfortunate, in view of the facts as ascertained, if any- 
thing were to occur to weaken the present support given by employers 
to the deaf and dumb and it is of importance, therefore, that adverse 
references to employers should cease to form part of the propaganda 
in support of the deaf and dumb. 


Summary. 
The position of the deaf and dumb in industrial and social life 
may be summarised in the following terms :— 
(i) In England and Wales generally, employment of both men 
and women reaches a high standard, that is to say, 77 
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per cent. In the case of men the figure is as high as 81 
per cent and of women 74 per cent. The figures as 
originally presented by the missions show 73 per cent for 
men and women, 79 per cent for men and 67:5 per cent 
for women. 


(ii) The social condition of the deaf and dumb as estimated in 


terms of domestic life is equally, and in some respects 
more, satisfactory. 86 per cent of men and women are 
living in satisfactory circumstances. Of the men 84 per 
cent are living in satisfactory circumstances and 88:5 
per cent of women. As originally reported by the mission- 
aries these figures are 76 per cent for men and women, 
75 per cent for men and 77 per cent for women. 


(iii) Considerable variations exist in conditions of employment 


in the various areas ranging from 42 to 96 per cent. 


(iv) Domestic conditions are not usually subject to the same 


variation as employment. Any tendency to distress 
accruing from unemployment is considerably mitigated 
by various forms of relief through unemployment benefit, 
poor law relief, and care given by relatives and friends. 


(v) Apart from deaf and dumb persons in poor law institutions 


and mental hospitals there is definite evidence of 
unemployment in the case of 1,473 men and 1,170 
women, a total of 2,643 or 15 per cent of the whole, and of 
life endured under unsatisfactory conditions of 1,296 men 
and 706 women, a total of 2,002 persons or 11 per cent of 
the whole, the corresponding percentages derived from 
the original returns of the missionaries being 16 per 
cent unemployed and 16 per cent in unsatisfactory 
circumstances. 

The circumstances attending unemployment and life in 
unsatisfactory conditions are discussed in subsequent 
sections. 


(vi) The generally satisfactory status of the deaf and dumb in 


ordinary life as regards employment and conditions of life 
owes its high level to three main factors, (a) education, 
(5) continued mission effort, (c) the good feeling towards 
the deaf and dumb manifest in the attitude of employers. 


(vii) The general picture afforded by the present survey leads 
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to.the conclusion that conditions of employment and mode 
of life lend little support to the claim for special legislation 
on behalf of the deaf and dumb for alleviation of these 
conditions. While steps to relieve conditions are un- 
doubtedly called for, further discussion will show how far 
existing means can be applied whether through established 
channels of administration or by means of voluntary aid. 
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CONDITIONS OF THE DEAF AND DUMB IN INDUSTRIAL AND 
SOCIAL LIFE. 


2.—The Deaf and Dumb in Employment. 


Variations in Employment Conditions. 

The conditions of employment of the deaf and dumb may be 
safely said to reflect accurately the circumstances which apply in 
the case of normal persons. Before the war unemployment was 
hardly known as a problem among the deaf. They lived in their 
own homes, earning their livelihood in workshops, factories or 
otherwise, and maintained a standard of life parallel to that of their 
hearing brethren. It was stated as recently as 1927 in a report of 
the Northumberland and Durham Mission that more than 90 per 
cent of the deaf educated in special schools are fitted mentally and 
physically to earn their own living in competition with people posses- 
sing all their faculties. We have seen in the course of the present 
research that the number actually employed under present conditions 
reaches 77 per cent, 81 per cent of men and 74 per cent of women. 


In this connection, I have examined carefully the Annual Reports 
over a period extending from 1911 to the present time of some of the 
most active deaf missions in the country, London, Liverpool and 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. In the years prior to the war mention was made 
of the difficulties encountered in connection with the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act of 1904 and also of the hardships of the poor and 
of those employed in seasonal trades and as a result thrown out of 
work temporarily. There was practically no mention of unemploy- 
ment as a special problem among the deaf and dumb. 

In 1912-13 the Royal Association in aid of the Deaf and Dumb 
reported that “employment during the autumn was remarkably 
good and never perhaps have the Chaplains been so successful in 
placing deaf and dumb in situations. As winter drew in, however, 
there was a considerable slackening off and in consequence rather 
acute distress. From time to time difficult cases of unemploy- 
ment have arisen, but the majority are happily earning their liveli- 


hood. Work among the women and girls has given great encourage- ~ 


ment to the lay visitors’’. In the following year, 1913-14, the 
Report stated that “‘ the task of finding employment for the deaf 
has been satisfactorily carried out during the year ”’. 

With the outbreak of the war the employment of the deaf took a 
more favourable turn. The Report of the Royal Association for 
1914-15 states that ‘‘ the outbreak of the war and the ensuing 
dislocation of labour caused at first acute distress, but by Christmas 
(five months) matters had considerably improved, and since then the 
shortage of labour has made employers more willing to give the deaf 
a trial. With the exception of a few of the older deaf the unemploy- 
ment problem has almost disappeared ’’. Again in 1915-16. ‘“‘ The 
shortage of labour due to the war has made the past year exception- 
ally good for employment of the deaf and dumb. Their services have 
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been greatly in demand. Our work seekers have been kept very 
busy in finding workers and have in many cases brought people out 
of the workhouses, and so relieved the community of their cost of 


maintenance . . . . Many who for years have been unable to 
get regular employment have been in constant work and continue to 
be useful workers’”’. Similar experiences were recorded in the 


reports of the Liverpool and Northumberland and Durham Missions. 
I have learned that during the war period many deaf, like many hear- 
ing persons, gave up good permanent jobs for better paid positions 
in munition factories. Two points are worth noticing in this con- 
nection. First, the fact that they were there accepted disposes of 
the idea that the deaf and dumb cannot be safely taken on in indus- 
tries where machinery is installed. Secondly, having given up good 
work for better paid munition work the deaf like many others 
found themselves out of work after the Armistice, but, unlike those 
who could hear, they found it more difficult to regain their old 
employment, and in some cases have remained out of work since the 
war. 

In the years 1921-26 the Annual Reports began to mention 
unemployment sporadically rather than consistently year by year, 
but in 1926 unemployment had become a well established factor in 
deaf and dumb social life. In 1926 the Royal Association reports that 
“ finding work is a heartbreaking job for the work seeker, owing to 
the inherent difficulties of deafness’’. Again in 1927-29, ‘‘ perhaps 
the most difficult task of all is securing employment ’’, and again 
1929-30, “‘ work seeking is a heartbreaking job, but given a chance 
the deaf and dumb prove themselves quite capable.”’ The same 
story came from Liverpool. In 1926 the report mentions “ with 
great regret an increasing number of unemployed persons in the 
district’. Similarly from Newcastle-on-Tyne where in 1927 the 
Northumberland and Durham Mission reports ‘‘ unemployment 
continues to be a serious problem although there is noticeable 
improvement’’. And, generally, the story has continued until the’ 
present time, the employment of the deaf and dumb reflecting all 
the time the conditions which apply in the ordinary industrial world, 
normal in pre-war times, prosperous in war time, and slumping 
to about the same level as the ordinary population in the later years 
following the war. 


The Position of the Employment Exchanges. 

Seeing that the deaf and dumb follow the fate of the ordinary 
population in terms of industrial prosperity, I deemed it desirable 
to consult the Ministry of Labour with a view to determining how far 
and in what way the deaf and dumb derive benefit from the 
machinery set up to benefit ordinary persons who fall out of employ- 
ment. It will be remembered that part of the case of the National 
Institute for the Deaf rested on the powerlessness of the Employ- 
ment Exchanges to give assistance to the deaf and dumb—“‘ Although 
the statutory provisions for promoting employment—Employment 
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Exchanges, Juvenile Employment Bureaux—are intended to help the 
deaf equally with those who hear, it does not appear from the 
evidence submitted to us that they are of much practical utility in 
placing the deaf in industry”’ (The Industrial Conditions of the 
Deaf and Dumb,” page 7.). 


The points upon which I sought information from the Ministry 
of Labour included the special difficulties encountered in securing the 
placement of adults and school leavers through the medium of the 
Employment Exchanges. The Ministry undertook to make enquiry 
from their own officers and embodied the result in a full statement 
explaining the functions of the Ministry with regard to deaf and 
dumb persons. This document is attached at the end of the report 
(Appendix E). The principal points which emerge from the docu- 
ment are these. 


1. Outside London (where, as already noted in the Section on the 
“Placement of School Leavers ’’, special arrangements are made 
by the Ministry to assist the placement of the young deaf and 
dumb), the Employment Exchanges are not called upon to deal to 
any extent with the placement of deaf and dumb persons. Two 
inferences might be drawn from this, first that possibly there is not a 
great deal of unemployment among the deaf and dumb, and, 
secondly, that there are voluntary institutions in most of the large 
towns part of the main duty of which is to look after the placement 
of deaf and dumb persons. 


2. In the normal course, Employment Exchanges are concerned 
with the filling of vacancies notified to them with suitably qualified 
workpeople and with the placement of workpeople registered for 
employment. The Exchanges fulfil this function by canvassing 
employers and bringing to their notice particulars of industrially 
fit workpeople applying. for employment. 


3. In the case of the deaf and dumb their physical disability is of 
such a nature that their registration and submission for employment 
requires much more care and consideration than that of normal 
industrially fit persons. 


4. In the present state of the labour market, it is almost impos- 
sible to conceive of a type of case where a deaf and dumb person 
would be more suitable for a vacancy than other physically fit persons 
who were also registered for employment ; and this being so there is 
a real danger that any concerted effort to induce employers to accept 
sub-normal workpeople might jeopardise the position of the Ex- 
changes in regard to their main duty of placing industrially fit work- 
people. 


5. Apart from the limited type of case where the employer stipu- 
lates for a deaf and dumb person or is known to be sympathetically 
disposed towards such persons, it is the general view of the Depart- 
ment that the Exchanges would not be justified in suggesting of 
themselves that he should accept a person with this disability ... . 
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“Tt is not easy,” says the Memorandum, “for a State Department 
to make an appeal based on eleemosynary grounds; and without 
relying to a very large extent upon such an appeal, it is not possible 
to render effective assistance to the unfortunate people in question.” 


6. The general experience so far acquired shows that the placing 
of deaf-mutes is a task which cannot be undertaken as a normal part 
of the duties of the Exchanges and that it is one for which specialised 
machinery and specialised officers are essential. 


7. In regard to school leavers the Memorandum goes on to say 
that, since the Deaf and Dumb Missions and Benevolent Societies 
exist for the purpose among other things of finding employment for 
juveniles and are much more appropriate bodies than the Exchanges 
‘for undertaking the special degree and quality of after-care work 
required, it would appear that the Ministry of Labour ought not to 
extend to such children the facilities offered to other juveniles. On 
the whole, it seems best for the Ministry to encourage the voluntary 
organisations to continue their work assisting them by co-operation 
as much as possible, and to supplement their efforts wherever it is 
necessary. 


It is certain, therefore, that the Employment Exchanges are pre- 
cluded from rendering any material assistance to the unemployed deaf 
and dumb, whether by reason of their main duty to obtain place- 
ment for the industrially fit, or the difficulty of securing personal 
touch with and on behalf of the deaf and dumb, or the impossibility 
of advancing the claim of the deaf and dumb before employers on 
sympathetic grounds. In the present state of affairs in the labour 
market this attitude is perforce stressed not only towards deaf and 
dumb adults, but to children on leaving school. It is fortunate, 
therefore, that unemployment among the deaf and dumb, whether 
young or old, is no greater than we have found it to be. The 
Ministry of Labour recognises the valuable work of the Missions 
and expresses its willingness to co-operate with them and to help 
- them with such effort as may be necessary. 


Unemployment Insurance Acts. 


There are no specific provisions in the Unemployment Insurance 
Acts relating to deaf and dumb persons. If such persons are insurable 
persons contributions are paid in respect of them as in the case of 
normal persons. In this connection it was suggested to me by the 
Northumberland and Durham Mission that a special arrangement 
should be made to include a proportion of deaf and dumb persons 
in industrial schemes for the relief of the unemployed. On this point 
I have been in communication with the Unemployment Grants 
Committee. They do not find it possible to make a definite sugges- 
tion to local authorities that a preference should be given to deaf and 
dumb persons. It is clear then that any influence brought to bear 
upon local authorities must be sought persuasively by the missions. 
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National Health Insurance. . 


The National Institute for the Deaf have called attention to the 
unfavourable position of the deaf and dumb in respect of the obliga- 
tion towards national insurance maturing immediately on their 
leaving school at 16. On page 6 of “ The Industrial Conditions of 
the Deaf and Dumb”’ they say, “‘ The payment of contributions 
to the National Health Insurance and to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Schemes largely influences the matter in that these have to be 
paid immediately the deaf boy or girl commences work, while in the 
case of hearing workers, a two years’ period of non-liability ensues. 
The balance is against the employment of deaf learners, for, other 
considerations apart, the law puts a premium upon the engagement 
of hearing workers.” I find this opinion supported more or less 
firmly by a number of workers including the missionaries in London, 
Liverpool, Oxford, Cambridge, Leeds and Lincoln. 


The point is emphasised from various aspects. Employers may 
cover a personal disinclination to the employment of an afflicted 
person by indicating that they prefer a youth of 14 to one of 16, or 
they may urge that the stress of competition is an obstacle to their 
starting the deaf employee at the wages of a person of 16 and fulfilling 
in addition the obligation to stamp insurance cards. On the other 
hand the missionary at Leicester, while mentioning the fact, states 
that personal persuasion at interviews can often overcome the 
employers’ objections and, again, Miss Winder of the London After- 
Care Association, while seized of the difficulty, explains that, once the 
employer has taken on a young deaf employee, the merits of the 
worker are such as to eliminate from the mind of the employer any 
desire to part with him for reasons connected with health and unem- 
ployment insurance contributions. 

While there can be no doubt that the difficulty outlined by the 
National Institute exists, it is no easy matter to suggest a remedy, if 
indeed any is necessary, in view of the fact that where work is 
available the deaf and dumb get their due share of it when they are 
adequately prepared at school and when their case is fairly put before 
the employer by a competent welfare worker. 


The Operation of Trade Boards’ Regulations. 


The National Institute for the Deaf as part of their case mention 
that “ the Trade Board requirement of payments according to age 


in several skilled occupations operates adversely to the deaf. At 16 — 


the hearing learner has had two years’ experience of his craft ; and 
employers are averse to paying equal wages to a deaf beginner of 
similar age who has all to learn’. (The Industrial Conditions of the 
Deaf and Dumb, page 6). The matter has been brought up in the 
course of the present investigation by the London and Newcastle 
missionaries and I took up the matter with the Ministry of Labour. 
I learn that the Ministry have expressed the view in regard to certain 
trades that in the case of deaf and dumb children entering the trades 
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at 16 years of age there is no reason to think that application for 
permits for them to be employed at the rates of wages for children 
of 14 years of age would be regarded as other than bona fide applica- 
tions, provided that the children had not at school received vocational 
training in the trade concerned. I learn further that the Ministry of 
Labour are in communication with certain Trade Boards on the 
subject of facilitating the issue of permits to defective children 
_ who are educated in special schools. There is every reason to hope, 
therefore, for a satisfactory solution of the difficulty caused by the 
two additional years of compulsory school life. 


Another difficulty arises in connection with the granting by Trade 
Boards of permits of exemption, that is to say, permits exempting 
the workers from the operation of the minimum rates normally 
applicable to the trade. It is alleged that employers do not wish 
to undertake the trouble of filling up forms on behalf of prospective 
employees. There is no means of overcoming this difficulty adminis- 
tratively and the only solution lies along the line of persuasive effort 
tactfully employed by the welfare worker, who may indeed under- 
take to give all the help possible in obtaining the form and getting 
it completed. Employers complain, further, of the delay likely to 
occur before consideration is given to the application by the Trade 
Boards and it is said that for this reason the deaf and dumb not 
infrequently lose the chance of ajob. On this point the Ministry have 
stated that, when a bona fide application for a permit has been made 
to a Trade Board and is awaiting consideration, it is not the practice 
to take action against the employer in respect of any technical breach 
of the Trade Boards Acts which might be committed by reason of the 
employment of the worker at the rates proposed in the application 
for the permit, and an intimation to this effect is sent to the employer 
in all cases of bona fide applications. There is, therefore, no serious 
point in the objection to employing a deaf-mute on the ground of 
delay. There is no reason why he should not begin work once the 
job is secured. It is here again that the missionaries to the deaf can 
render useful service by “oiling the wheels”’. As the granting of 
permits affects juveniles very largely, the Ministry mention that the 
period of delay can be reduced if application is made as soon as the 
prospective employer has been found even before the child leaves 
school. 

One other difficulty occurs in the course of the Trade Boards’ 
administration, and that is the requirement of a medical certificate 
as evidence of deaf-mutism prior to the granting of permits of 
exemption. A number of cases in which apprenticeship or employ- 
ment was delayed from this cause were brought to my notice in the 
course of the present investigation. I took up the matter with the 
Ministry of Labour and it has been arranged that in future Trade 
Boards will in general accept as evidence of deaf-mutism the state- 
ment of the head of a deaf and dumb school that the prospective 
worker has been an inmate of the school. This statement will stand 
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in lieu of the medical certificate previously required, and the 
arrangement is likely to prove of considerable value in expediting 
the admission of deaf persons into employment. 


Employers’ Liability and Workmen's Compensation Acts. 


In regard to the working of these Acts the National Institute for 
the Deaf make the following statement in support of their case that 
industrial legislation is weighted against the deaf and dumb, on 
page 6 of “‘ The Industrial Conditions of the Deaf and Dumb”: 
“The various Employers’ Liability Acts and Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Acts are often cited by employers as reasons for refusing to 
engage deaf workers. There is a prevalent but scarcely justified 
fear that the deaf are more liable to accident than those who hear. 
Excluding trades necessitating dangerous machinery, it is probably 
true to say that the deaf, whose life-long affliction has developed 
quickness of eye, are as immune from accident as those who hear. 
We are informed that because of this fear, certain Insurance Com- 
panies demand higher premiums for deaf employees, although an 
agreement with the Tariff Insurance Companies arrived at by the 
British Deaf and Dumb Association is still in force.”’ 


The statement received support in varying degrees from the 
missions in London, Leicester, Carlisle, Norwich and Glamorgan. 

In order to obtain precise information on the point I got into 
personal touch with Mr. A. C. Young, Chairman and Secretary of 
the Accident Offices Association, 60, Watling Street, London, E.C. 
I learned from Mr. Young that so long ago as 1912 the British Deaf 
and Dumb Association had approached the Home Office in order to 
obtain a relaxation of restrictions under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act which, as the Association alleged, resulted in the 
loading up of premiums of accident insurance against the deaf and 
dumb, and reacted prejudicially to their employment. As a result 
of this interview the Deaf and Dumb Association took the matter 
up with the Accident Offices Association. Mr. Young was able 
to point out to me that, when challenged for facts, the British 
Deaf and Dumb Association were unable to furnish details of a 
single case and the Chairman at that time explained to them that 
if any such case should arise the Accident Offices Association 
would use its best endeavour to gain facilities for such a person. 
Mr. Young went on to tell me that no such case had ever been referred 
to the Association since that time, that is to say, for a period of 
eighteen years. He informed me that the British Deaf and Dumb 
Association were asked by the Chairman of the Accident Offices 
Association to return to the Home Office, who had sent them, and 
to explain the mistake they had made. 

Pursuing the matter further, I learned from Mr. Young that there 
are about 100 Accident Insurance Companies in Great Britain of 
which 80 are working in close co-operation and are known as “‘ Tariff” 
Societies and are members of the Accident Offices Association. 
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Mr. Young is in a position to speak for the whole of these Societies 
and informed me that they transact about five-sixths of the whole 
of the Accident Insurance business in Great Britain. He stated 
further that the position in regard to accident insurance of the deaf 
and dumb is governed by the general practice that no question shall 
be asked in respect of physical defect of any kind. This condition 
affects any employee taken on for work in any factory. It is open, 
of course, to the insurance companies to enquire about the deaf and 
dumb and indeed to load the premium, but he has never known of 
_ any such enquiry or loading taking place. 


Mr. Young gave the names of the more important non-tariff 
companies and I got into touch with them on the same point. The 
replies I received were all on the same lines as those indicated by 
the Accident Offices Association. To quote from one of their 
number, the Provincial Insurance Company :—‘‘ We work on the 
assumption that Workmen’s Compensation rates, being based on 
general experience throughout industry, must necessarily already 
include some allowance for such enhanced risk as exists in connection 
with infirm or disabled workers of any description, and that it would 
be in conflict with public policy to discriminate against such workers.” 


“ Our own experience is that the increased risk exists not so much 
by reason of the handicap under which a deaf-mute carries on his 
work, as on account of the fact that the market for such labour is 
restricted, and furthermore that the boundary line between efficiency 
and total disablement is thinner.” 


Three points emerge from the inquiry, first that there is no ascer- 
tainable support for the allegation that certain Insurance Com- 
panies demand higher premiums for deaf employees; secondly, 
there is, apparently, no ground for any suggestion that the Tariff 
Insurance Companies have in any way departed from the assurances 
given to the Deaf and Dumb Association; and thirdly, the 
missions as a whole do not appear to be aware of the favourable 
attitude taken by the Accident Insurance Companies and do not 
seem to press the point home with employers who are using the 
Compensation Acts as an excuse to evade persuasion put upon them 
to take the deaf and dumb into work. 


The deaf-mute in the field of unskilled labour. 

It is a common experience that a skilled deaf-mute offers much 
less difficulty in securing placement than one who is unskilled. A 
capable deaf-mute can usually get a job and keep it. On the other 
hand, a deaf man who is unskilled, by reason of lack of vocational 
training or belated schooling or mental insufficiency is in a peculiarly 
unfortunate position. The competition for work is much more 
severe in his case than in that of a skilled worker who has something 
to offer in the shape of craftsmanship and who is, therefore, a definite 
asset to his employer as well as to himself. The unskilled worker is 
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one of a large crowd and if he is afflicted his chances of being taken 
on are heavily loaded against him. Again, if trade is slack as it is 
in the colliery, shipbuilding, iron and steel and general trades, his 
opportunities are restricted in an even greater degree. It is true, 
in areas still amply provided with varied industries as in London 
and Birmingham, that there is still room for a certain amount of 
unskilled deaf labour but the opposite is the case in such areas as 
Liverpool, the Black Country, Lancashire, Northumberland, Durham, 
and Cumberland, from which many cases of deaf labourers are reported 


as being out of work. What is more, they remain out of work for - 


long periods extending from even five to ten years, with the inevitable 
result that they are likely to deteriorate in character and in their 
attitude towards work. Even in London it is not uncommon to 
find that, once an unskilled deaf man falls into unemployment, it 
is difficult, if not impossible, to get him work even with the incessant 
effort which the London mission to the deaf exert on behalf of such 
persons. Nor do the deaf stand a chance of much in unemployment 
relief schemes, where there are so many physically normal out-of- 
works waiting to be taken on. It is voiced only too commonly 
throughout England and Wales that there is no room for the unskilled 
deaf worker in the field of employment. The obvious conclusion to 
be drawn from these experiences is that the movement for trade 
training should be emphasised and strengthened in order that pupils 
of either sex who leave school should be adequately endowed with 
some craft. While the solution seems obvious, it must not be sup- 
posed that it exhausts the need of the problem. Many deaf children, 
like ordinary children, though in a greater proportion, are not 
mentally capable of learning a craft and for these unfortunates 
unskilled labour is the only resource left to them. If this avenue is 
cut off, as it is at present for all practical purposes, the problem as 
it affects them has to be viewed from another angle. For those 
who are definitely mentally defective care should be taken at or 
before the expiry of school age to inform the local Mental Deficiency 
Authority of their existence by notification or otherwise in order 
that the special care provided for mentally defectives may be 
extended to them. [or the remainder, steps require to be taken to 
prevent them from drifting into the position of social derelicts. To 
this end forms of training in occupations will have to be contemplated 
such as gardening, estate repairs, clothes mending, boot repairing for 
boys, and domestic work for girls, which will enable them, to some 
extent, to become useful. When they have been so prepared, it is 
to be hoped that the welfare workers interested in them will be able 
to persuade local authorities and governing bodies of institutions 
to offer them the chance of. occupation and employment under 
conditions in which they can live decently and contribute to their 
maintenance according to their power and by so much relieve the 
public purse of their entire maintenance. This last is the alternative 
seeing that they will certainly become derelict if left to themselves. 
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Difficulties of employment inherent in deaf-mutism as an affliction. 


Apart from the alleged difficulties arising in connection with 
social and industrial legislation dealt with in the preceding para- 
graphs, certain other matters have been brought forward in the 
course of the present study where difficulty has arisen by reason of 
failure attributable directly to the affliction :— 


(i) The temperamental peculiarities of the deaf and dumb person 
arising from his lack of power to communicate freely with 
his fellow workers tend to result in mental isolation, 
misunderstanding on both sides, and incapacity for 
companionship and fellowship with the hearing. This 
matter has been dealt with freely in the section on 
Temperamental Conditions affecting the deaf and dumb. 


(ii) The alleged reluctance on the part of employers and foremen 
to give the additional time required in explaining details 
to deaf and dumb persons with whom the only effective 
means of communication is by writing. It is stated that 
the competitive factor in output does not allow for extra 
time and attention to be given to such persons. Though 
there can be little doubt that the missionaries experience 
this kind of difficulty in their rounds, no specific instance 
has been brought to my notice. 


(iii) The reluctance of employers to accept deaf-mutes and other 
afflicted persons for work at a time when unemployment 
falls with such heavy incidence upon the normal popu- 
lation. I consider that this attitude, is one which may 
easily be exaggerated. At a time when as many as 75 
per cent or more of deaf-mute men are employed it cannot 
be seriously maintained that the attitude of employers is 
definitely antagonistic to the deaf and dumb. Indeed, 
the argument seems to me entirely the other way and to 
support the view that the deaf and dumb, even in times 
of stress and strain such as the present, can count on 
a generous measure of practical sympathy from employers. 


(iv) It has been stated in the course of the inquiry that other 
types of afflicted persons, such as crippled persons, get 
a better chance with employers than the deaf and dumb. 
I have received no information which could give colour to 
such a view and do not think the point can be adequately 
supported by facts. 


(v) Exploitation of deaf-mutes by employers has been reported 
in a number of cases. The number is not large and will 
be referred to again. Nor is the apparent exploitation 
always to be regarded as unscrupulous in the sense that 
an employer is taking a mean advantage of an afflicted 
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person. What happens may, in fact, be quite the reverse, 
where a sympathetic employer takes on a deaf-mute at 
a low wage which is perhaps more than he is worth in order 
to keep him in work. I have fourid a number of cases of 
this type, which might easily be the subject of unfair 
misinterpretation. 


(v1) Difficulties are met with in a considerable number of cases in 
which mental weakness or mental defect are associated 
with deaf-mutism. As we already know, some 20 per cent 
of deaf-mutes suffer from mental weakness and it is not 
surprising to find a reflex of this condition in their industrial 
life. The usual story is that the person concerned has 
proved himself a ‘‘ slow worker ”’ unable to keep step with 
his fellows and to justify a standard wage. He has, 
therefore, had to be discharged. 


Influence of local conditions wphon employment of the deaf and dumb. 


I have already noted the effect of acute local trade depression 
upon the fortunes of the deaf and dumb, mentioning in particular 
the colliery areas of Northumberland and Durham, and Cumberland, 
the steel and iron industries of the Black Country and the agricul- 
tural industries in Lincolnshire and Norfolk. But over and above 
the reflex of general conditions, there are certain factors which affect 
the deaf and dumb in particular. Thus, in the colliery villages of 
Durham, while it is true that the deaf and dumb suffer equally with 
the hearing from unemployment in the collieries, they are also cut 
off from the exercise of trades learnt in the vocational classes at 
school. The repair of boots brings no custom to them in times when 
the collier cannot afford to spend money outside his home on such 
amenities and is obliged to cobble his own. In the Black Country 
it has become difficult to gain placements for the deaf, even when 
trained in vocational pursuits, owing to the shortage of work, and, 
as already pointed out, at least one local education authority in this 
area are considering whether the heavy fees required for the education 
of the deaf are justifiable. 


In the rural areas there is considerable difficulty in getting places 
and work for deaf and dumb persons. An expert dressmaker or 
tailor can barely find enough to do in a country village, and domestic 
jobs are becoming rarer at a time when householders are cutting 
down domestic staff. In this connection I should mention that the 
trained deaf and dumb appear to be unusually immobile in their 
domiciliary arrangements. A boy or girl trained in a trade cannot 
always expect to get adequate employment in his or her own village 
even in the best of times, and missionaries might do more to encourage 
the village deaf and dumb to relinquish their village homes at the 
expiry of training and seek a livelihood in a more favourable 
environment. Some concerted action among the various missions 
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seems necessary to this end. Further, those who control the choice 
of vocational training should give fuller consideration to the future 
domicile of the pupil and make the utmost endeavour to secure for - 
him the training best suited to his life. 


Industnal occupations followed by the deaf and dumb. 


The position of the deaf-mute in regard to employment is that he 
is able to enter and earn a living at any trade followed by ordinary 
persons with one limitation only ; that he is debarred from entering 
a trade or following a process in any trade for which hearing is 
essential. The restriction, being what it is, still leaves the majority 
of trades open to the deaf to enter if they can succeed in gaining 
admission ; but, notwithstanding the fact that most trades are 
open to them, the deaf appear to narrow down the field to a few 
trades including tailoring, bootmaking and repairing, carpentry and 
cabinet-making and bakery for men, and laundry work, dressmaking, 
lingerie work and housework for women. The narrowing of the 
field particularly in the case of men is not connected with any essential 
limitation of capacity on the part of the deaf but rather with the 
restriction of training in vocation and semi-vocational courses in the 
schools to the trades mentioned, and to a lack of enterprise on the 
part of missionaries to seek out new avenues in which their members 
can find the opportunity of a livelihood. In the course of the present 
inquiry trades of the widest diversity and range of usefulness have 
been brought to light as being followed by the deaf and dumb. 
It is not practicable to obtain a complete list in view of the fact that 
the welfare societies do not make a point of indicating in their 
reports the occupations followed by their members. The list of 
occupations, so far as it has been possible to compile it, shows that 
men are employed in the following trades, clothing tvades including 
tailoring and factory production, leather trades including bootmaking 
and repairing, saddlery and harness making, food trades including 
butchers and bakers, building trades including bricklayers, plasterers, 
painters, decorators and signwriters, furnishing, woodworking and 
allied trades including cabinet-makers, carpenters, french polishers, 
upholsterers, window-blind makers, packing case makers and coopers, 
metal trades including blacksmiths, wheelwrights, tinsmiths and wire- 
workers, engineering trades including pattern makers and moulders, 
electrical and motor mechanics, engravers including copperplate 
workers, process engineers and lithographers, textile industries, rural 
industries including market gardening and poultry farming, glass 
trades, instrument making including telegraphic, optical and musical 
instruments, and certain miscellaneous skilled industries including 
dental work, hairdressing, packing, laboratory work, domestic 
service and deep sea fishing. Uvnskilled industries include labourers 
of all kinds, building, shipbuilding, pithead, docks, arsenal and casual, 
also hawkers, pedlars and newspaper vendors. 
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Women follow clothing trades including dressmaking, tailoring, 
corset making, millinery, lingerie work, embroidery, laundry work, 
domestic service, textile and other factory work including cardboard-box 
making, envelope making, sail making, coil winding, bookbinding, 
and unskilled work including boot and sweet factories and rural 
industries. 


It is apparent that many of the deaf find their way into smaller 
business concerns where they can be better assured of a quiet life 
free from the irritation and mental disturbance which are more likely 
to arise in a larger establishment. A competent missionary will 
always bear in mind the two facts that emerge here, first that open- 
ings for work should be sought in the widest variety, secondly that 
the interest of small tradesmen should be sought preferably to that 
of larger establishments. 


Obsolete Trades. 


Among the cases of unemployment cited in the course of the 
inquiry a number occur in trades which are in the course of decay or 
are actually dead having been superseded by modern processes and 
inventions. The motor industry, while giving employment to a 
number of deaf-mutes in good positions, is responsible on the other 
hand for throwing others out of work who were engaged previously 
as harness and saddle makers, blacksmiths, stable hands, pedal 
cycle fitters, and boatbuilders. Wireless in homes displaces the 
pianoforte and this finds its reflex in unemployment among deaf- 
mutes working in piano factories. Replacement of manual work by 
machinery is no new factor and continues to furnish an occasional 
reason for unemployment, as for instance, in the handweaving trade. 
A change in the fashions of raw materials may result in loss of work, 
as in the furniture trades where the abandonment of mahogany and 
walnut in favour of oak and other timber has thrown a number of 
french polishers out of work. Similarly, the use of metal in the 
construction of barrels and containers has thrown a number of 
coopers out of their jobs. Foreign competition as a cause of trade 
decay must also be mentioned. The brush making trade is among 
the suffering industries and in this toll is taken of the deaf and dumb 
as of others. 


Ordinary workers appear able to sense a change in the prospects 
of a trade in good time and to prepare against the contingency by 


getting other work. For the deaf-mute the course is not so clear. | 


He has become more deeply rooted in his trade, is ill-adapted for 
change, and is in any event, by reason of his affliction, unlikely to get 
another skilled job in middle life which is the time when misfortunes 
of this kind are most Jikely to occur. Happily the cases which have 
come to light are not many, but are of sufficient frequency to make 
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them known as a factor of concern to welfare workers called upon to 
give timely advice to such of their members as are likely to suffer 
from association with a trade which is decaying or dying. 


The deaf and dumb as wage earners. 


I have endeavoured, as part of the present study, to obtain precise 
details of the wages which deaf and dumb persons are capable of 
earning in the open industrial field. The matter is by no means easy 
of approach for the reason that deaf mutes, like ordinary persons, 
are reticent in revealing information as to their earnings and this 
hesitation was not lessened, in the present case, when it was 
appreciated that the information sought by the missionaries was 
connected with an official investigation. These difficulties notwith- 
standing, I was able to approach a number of reliable and well 
supervised missions in various parts of the country and to obtain 
from them information in respect of employed persons in good 
circumstances. Information was returned in regard to 446 male 
cases living in the mission areas of London, South East 263, Wake- 
field 28, Wolverhampton 34, Bradford 26, Hull 35, Bristol 44 and 
Coventry 16. The actual wages earned were ascertained in 315 
cases. In 301 cases the ages were also given. From these it is possible 
to compute an age group statement of the weekly earnings of male 
deaf-mutes in good employment. 


The facts are as follows :— 


Age Group. No. returning wages Average wages for 

in age group. age group. 

£ ese d. 

16-20 Ss ae vs 20 bea ae, 
20-30 .. a a: Ha 89 LES 
30-40 .. “s i ate 87 3.3 4 
40-50 .. 2 as a 53 P96 
50-60 .. a as os 39 datde ol 
60-70 .. i a ote 9 3 13 10 
70 plus a6 AG “= + feet 3 


The forms of employment in which these wages are being earned 
include those of tailor, joiner, cabinet-maker, packing case maker, 
coffin maker, artificial limb maker, cooper, baker, bacon curer, boot 
and shoe maker and repairer, brush maker, engineer, mechanic, 
tinsmith, dental mechanic, stencil-cutter, motor body builder, 
coach builder, coach painter, tram and coach cleaner, tool maker, 
moulder, photographer, engraver, printer, lithographer, plumber, 
painter and decorator, french polisher, sign writer, stone mason, 
marble polisher, glass bottle maker, glass embosser, glass beveller, 
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weaver, wool sorter, warp twister, flour miller, chemist, accountant, 
clerk, farmer, gardener, slaughterman, packer, postman, hawker, 
foundry labourer, general labourer and newsvendor. 


In regard to women the information is not obtainable in so clear 
a form. The large proportion of deaf-mute women living in good 
conditions are stated to be wives of men in satisfactory circumstances. 
Thus in South-East London a scrutiny of some 200 cases reported 
to be living in comfortable circumstances shows that the large 
majority are wives living in their own homes. In 31 cases only are 
the weekly wages given and they show an average of 25s. In Bristol 
the wages of employed women average £1 15s. 6d. a week. 


While it is true that the number of cases obtainable for scrutiny 
is limited by the reserve observed by employed persons in revealing 
information as to their earnings they may, nevertheless, serve as a 
sample and, as such, they support the following inferences :— 


(i) That given good training and good placement supervision 
the deaf and dumb are able to hold their own in the open 
industrial field in common with other workers. 


(ii) The range of employment followed by the deaf and dumb 
earning good wages shows a wide variety of skilled and 
semi-skilled trades. 


(iii) The wages earned by deaf-mute men and women in good 
circumstances compare favourably with the wages earned 
by the general population. 


(iv) The rate of wages progresses favourably as age advances 
and maintains a good average until at least 60 years of 
age is reached, 


(v) As an example the cases serve to bear out the need for 
sound education, the beneficial effect of good early training 
and the value of effective placement effort in securing and 
maintaining the deaf and dumb in good employment. 


Workshops for the deaf and dumb, 


In one or two cases missionaries have raised the question of the 
desirability of providing special workshops for the deaf and dumb. 
The suggestion has originated in a desire on the part of hearing 
friends of the deaf that they should enjoy the same kind of provision 
as applies in the case of the blind. The feeling behind the idea is 
that, given special workshops for the deaf, the problem of the deaf 
in industry might come nearer to a solution. 


There is something to be said for the establishment, as a purely 
temporary experiment, ot 'a work centre in a depressed area for deaf 
and dumb persons for whom employment of any kind is out of the 
question. The activities of such a centre would necessarily be 
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confined to work of a semi-skilled or non-skilled nature. Anything 
more than this, such as a plan for the general provision of workshops 
for the deaf, would be a source of untold danger to the cause of these 
people. At present there is practically no limit to the skilled trades 
they can and do enter. If it once became known that a movement was 
materialising having for its object the institution of special workshops 
for deaf and dumb persons, the whole of the interest of employers 
who at present open their industries to the deaf would stand to be 
sacrificed. Men would in fact be refused employment in ordinary 
industries on the ground that they could gain employment in work- 
shops for the deaf, and employers would have the best of reasons for 
filling up their vacancies with normal persons and of refusing 
employment to the deaf and dumb, 


CONDITION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB IN INDUSTRIAL AND 
SOCIAL LIFE. 


3. An Examination of Unsatisfactory Cases. 


I come now to consider the position of deaf and dumb persons 
reported to me by the missions as living in circumstances which are 
not satisfactory. I have already mentioned that 2,002 adults out of a 
total of 17,877 persons known to the missions, or 11 per cent, have © 
been returned as living in circumstances which are not satisfactory. 


I have received details in respect of 1,538 cases. As to the remain- 
ing 464, the missionaries were unable to furnish any facts though 
opportunity was afforded them by extension of time and repeated 
application to provide the necessary information. 


I proceed now to deal with the’ 1,538 cases for which the facts are 
available. The number includes 1,039 men and 499 women, and these 
numbers must be accepted as including the whole of the unsatis- 
factory personnel in the deaf and dumb world so far as it is possible 
to ascertain the facts. 


It will be of interest to examine the returns as they fall into age 
groups. The age groups are as follows :— 


Males. Females, 


16—20 ay a on 112 58 
20—30 as De if 272 139 
30—40 pe i ms 216 88 
40—50 > ie es 208 71 
50—60 ef ee - 143 52 
60—70 oe Ae: Aa 59 ye 
70 plus - re ie 13 8 
Age unknown .. & fe 16 54 


1,039 499 
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The analysis reflects the following points :— 


(i) That a considerable proportion of males and females are to 
be found in the period immediately following school age, 
112 males and 58 females. The reason for this is to be 
sought in the present difficulty in securing a first placement 
for school leavers owing to the prevalent depression in 
industry. To this must be added the inadequate organisa- 
tion for obtaining first placement in the case of a number of 
poorly provided missions. 

(1) The age group 20 to 30 shows the highest number of un- 
satisfactory cases for both men and women—as though 
the effects of trade conditions had become even more 
evident at these ages. 

(iii) In the age groups 30 to 40 and 40 to 50 there is a drop in the 
case of men, and this may be attributable to the fact that 
these older cases, being in more responsible positions, 
whether industrial or domestic, tend to retain their 
employment and to avoid displacement from work. The 
women in these age groups show a very significant decrease 
owing no doubt to the fact that many of them marry and 
so gain the shelter of a comfortable home. 

(iv) In the older age groups, 50 and over, the decreases for both 
men and women are considerable. I have already pointed 
out that at these older ages the deaf and dumb fall out of 
the ken of the mission for various social reasons. It may 
be assumed, however, that if cases within these groups 
were suffering the effects of distress the missionaries would 
quickly become acquainted with them. 

(v) The important fact whieh emerges from the age group 
analysis is that, so far as we can ascertain, the prevalence 
of unsatisfactory social conditions is a factor which does 
not tend to increase as age advances, a satisfactory finding 
which prima facie one would not expect and a fact 
which goes to demonstrate the social stamina and tenacity 
of the deaf and dumb. 

(vi) It will be observed that of the 1,039 men, 215, and of the 
499 women, 89, or a total of 304 out of 1,538, are over 50 
years of age. These 304 cases are those for whom the 
National Institute for the Deaf claim early provision of 
old age pensions. While the number returned is small 
and would no doubt be subject to increase if such provision 
were made there does not seem anything in the magnitude 
of the problem as at present ascertainable to justify 
special legislation. It is certain that this small number 
of cases could and would be dealt with fairly if brought 
to the notice of the public assistance authorities. 


We turn now to consider the underlying causes of unsatisfactory 
conditions as reported case by case by the missionaries. 
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The male cases fall into the following Spkles: — 


Slack trade .. we eO9.Z250 
Inadequate vocational training Ye ae HHP ZED, 
Mmaracter defects -.. , on me 93 
Mentally weak or defective : 85 
Unskilled workers unable to obtain employment. . 83 
_ Physically weak or defective we ‘2 ae 61 
Inadequate mission effort available =. a 58 
Too old to obtain re-employment . 34 

Blind deaf (not eee as s blind) or deaf with 
defective vision .. oe ‘ie Bd. 29 
Trade become obsolete af: Mp af 24 
Discharged on account of slow work Ne 2: 24 
Exploitation by employer at low wages .. os 22 
Uneducated and partially educated deaf-mutes .. 22 
Rural cases inaccessible to work .. 12 
Degeneration through prolonged unemployment. . 6 
Displaced through introduction of machinery 6 
Loss of employment through accident 6 
Poverty + 

Discharged from employment on account of deaf- 
Patient 0. ; 3 
Threw up skilled work for unskilled employment. . 1 
Failure in own business I 
Bad home influence . ] 
Improvident early marriage - 1 
Broken apprenticeship ] 
1,039 

and the women :— 

Inadequate vocational training .. os i 93 
Wife of unsatisfactory male case .. i: ie 90) 
Poverty x a a ats a 77 
Slack trade .. : i. ne bie 45 
Mentally weak or defective a: Pig ty 36 
Physically weak or defective $s os Ne 34 
isharacter-defect- >.” Le 30 
Uneducated and partially educated ‘deaf . zs ‘hs, 
Inadequate mission effort available A = iby 
Too old to obtain re-employment . 17 

Blind deat (not registered as blind) or deaf with 
defective vision ae i 14 
Rural cases inaccessible to work 10 
Bad home influence .. ay re) 
Exploitation by employer at low wages fe 4 
Obsolete trade : 3 
Discharged on account of deaf-mutism 2 
Loss of employment through accident j 
Deserted wife 1 
Slow worker .. ] 


a 
5 
OD 


FE 
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I proceed now to consider in further detail the causes underlying 
unsatisfactory conditions, selecting the predominant factor as 
returned by the welfare agency in each case as the basis of 
classification. 


Slack Trade. 


Two hundred and fifty male cases are attributable to this cause. 
This may be taken as representing the reflex of the present industrial 
depression on social conditions. The largest numbers occur in the 
following areas:—London 28, Northumberland and Durham 29, 
Leeds 16, Wolverhampton 29, Cardiff 39, Carlisle 14, Walsall 10, 
Norwich 12. The London number of 28 out of a total of 2,366 is 
comparatively small and affords nothing upon which to base any 
general inference. Though the figures are in themselves small in 
magnitude they reflect, in the cases of Northumberland and Durham, 
Cardiff and Carlisle, the acute depression in the coal mining industries, 
Wolverhampton and Walsall in the iron and steel industries, Leeds in 
textile and tailoring industries, Norwich in rural occupations. 
Viewing these cases from their incidence in age groups we find that 
they occur as follows :— 


Northum- 
Gres Perlana’ | Cardiff. | Carlisle. | ae oe Walsall.| Leeds. |Norwich. 
Durham. 
16—20 5 1 ae 3 1 ae bre 
20-30 9 10 5 1 3 5 3 
30—40 6 12 1 6 4 3 1 
40-50 6 8 4 10 — 4 7 
50-60 3 7 2 5 2 4 — 
60-70 1 1 — 2 = — 1 
70 plus oo — ead 2 ad, in em, 
No age 1 sheet ae yy) eis H ae 
given. 
Total 31 39 12 29 10 16 12 


The analysis indicates that the effect of slack trade is spread over 
the whole of the ages of active industrial life without any marked 
predominance in any age group. 

It is interesting to note that a few cases have been brought to my 
notice in which deaf-mute men have suffered loss of employment in 
depressed industries owing to replacement by less expensive female 
and juvenile labour. 

Not more than 45 women are returned by the whole of the missions 
as owing their unsatisfactory condition to slackness of trade. The 
only area with any appreciable number is Northumberland and 
Durham where 14 are recorded. The condition is attributable to the 
general state of depression prevalent in the area. 
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Inadequate Vocational Training. 


These cases include persons who during school life have either 
received no vocational training or some degree of vocational training 
which has proved inadequate in the field of practical industry and 
they constitute a second major cause of unsatisfactory circumstances. 


There are 212 males and 93 females. The numbers are again small. 
The areas in which this cause is in greatest evidence are Liverpool 
39 men and 7 women, Northumberland and Durham 11 men and 
_2-women, Wolverhampton 24 men and 19 women, Cardiff 37 men and 
32 women, Norwich 15 men and 1 woman, Carlisle 13 men and 
6 women. The findings corroborate the impression already recorded 
as to the need for further vocational provision in the areas surround- 
ing Liverpool, Newcastle, Birmingham, Bristol, the Eastern Counties 
and South Wales. They do in fact confirm the urgent need for more 
technical provision which could be best made in connection with the 
large residential institutions in Liverpool, Newcastle, Birmingham 
and Swansea. The age groups into which the male cases fall are as 
follows :— 


Northum- 
Age Liver- | berland Wolver- . ? 
Group. pool. fat Carlisle. hampton. Norwich. |} Cardiff. 
Durham, 
| 
16-20 8 1 6 9 3 14 
20-30 15 4 5 8 9 10 
30—40 11 1 — 2 3 10 
40-50 5 - 2 5 — 2 
50-60 — 1 — — = a 
60-70 — — — —— ao —- 
70 plus — a= — — — — 
Age 
unknown — — — — — 1 
Total 39 11 13 24 15 37 


It will be observed that the younger age groups suffer most heavily, 
that school leavers imperfectly trained find difficulty in securing 
first placements, and that the age group 20-30 suffers from the effect 
of poor vocational training in a more marked degree than any other 
group. In this connection it must be remembered that prior to the 
present depression placement in the early ages of life showed no 
perceptible difficulty. The effect of present trade conditions serves 
to emphasise the fact that untrained deaf and dumb young persons 
are those who suffer most as a direct result of prevailing conditions 
and, further, that the one measure needed in an educational arrange- 
ment to overcome this effect is to fortify the juvenile deaf and dumb 
by effective preparation for skilled trades. An unskilled deaf-mute 
is likely to be left derelict in the field of industrial life and to drift into 
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the overcrowded market of unskilled labour where competition robs 
him of any chance. In such cases the time and money spent on his 
education are likely to be largely wasted. Unfortunate as this might 
be, it is satisfactory to note that the problem is a small one and can 
be overcome by further effort on the lines at present established in 
well provided areas. 


Uneducated and Partially Educated Deaf-Mutes. 


Twenty-two males and 19 females are stated to owe their unsatis- 
factory condition in adult life to lack of education and to poor 
education. This cause is allied to that of inadequate vocational 
training, but it refers particularly to. general school training and 
arises in a few cases where as a child the deaf-mute has never attended 
a school for the deaf. This, as already pointed out, is a rare occur- 
rence nowadays. In other cases the commencement of special school 
education has for reasons already stated been delayed. This 
cause has also been mentioned as a declining factor owing to the 
increasing desire of education authorities to fulfil their statutory 
duty to the deaf and dumb in a generous spirit. 


Unskilled workers unable to obtain employment. 


Kighty-three cases are reported in this category, all men. They 
occur most frequently in Glamorgan, 10; Leeds, 9; Cardiff, 11; 
Carlisle, 12. | 


The age groups into which these 42 cases fall are :— 


20-30... on ye Re 28 iG 
30-40 .. 4% ae se Aerts BD | 
40-50 .. 5% ot) o Pera Bs’ 
50-60 . ae bie ey Pees | 
Unknown ie - by 1 


These cases are in the main ane a economic pressure, but other 
reasons are given such as poor education, change over from a skilled 
trade, and temporary mental affliction. They occur mainly in 
middle life and furnish a further indication of the importance of 
early vocational training, the absence of which may not tell adversely 
at first but finds its effect later in life particularly in areas where 
economic distress is particularly severe. 


Obsolete trades. 


Twenty-four men and 3 women owe their condition to their having 
been engaged in trades which have become dead. Reference has 
already been made to the nature of these trades. The only observa- 
tion now necessary is to note that it is more difficult for a deaf-mute 
to change over, learn a new trade, and make a start in a new wage- 
earning career. His case is worse than that of a hearing person 
similarly placed and it happens therefore when his discharge comes 
that he tends to fall into a derelict condition. 
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Degeneration through prolonged unemployment. 


This is reported as a direct cause in the case of 6 men. Though 
the number so reported is small, this cause no doubt accounts for a 
considerable number of unsatisfactory cases in the category of 
unskilled labourers out of work. It is a feature unfortunately not 
confined to the deaf and dumb but abundantly prevalent among 
normal workers who have been long out of work. They lose not only 
their skill but the desire to work and add to the element of the “‘ ne’er 
do well’ in the general population. 


Rural Cases. 


Twelve men and 10 women are reported to be in unsatisfactory 
circumstances owing to the difficulty of finding work in rural districts 
and villages. Many of them have received good vocational prepara- 
tion at school, but are unable to find jobs in which they can exercise 
their capacity. This is particularly true in the Durham colliery 
villages and the outlying parts of Staffordshire, Norfolk and Cum- 
berland, while in more prosperous areas such as East and West 
Sussex the same factor does not arise to the same extent. A number 
of the cases are young school leavers and it is important, therefore, 
that welfare agencies and vocational training schools should combine 
their efforts to secure employment for well trained leavers coming 
from rural districts whether by placement in favourable areas or by 
the provision of hostels in towns, so as to avoid the loss of time and 
expenditure which occurs if a proper first placement is not found. 
{ find that even in the best rural areas too much is left to chance in 
this respect. 


Loss of employment through the introduction of machinery. 


This is reported as the cause of unsatisfactory condition in the 
case of 6men. The case is merely an instance of what occurs among 
the general population, and deaf-mutism has no direct bearing on 
the case if the missioner does his work properly in advancing the 
cause of the deaf-mute with the employer, for there is no reason why 
in any ordinary machine-industry deaf-mutes should not be 
employed as, indeed, they are in some areas such as Newcastle, 
Coventry and Birmingham. 


Too old to obtain re-employment. 


This is recorded as a cause of unsatisfactory condition in the case of 
34 men and 17 women. I have found as a general experience that 
if these cases are brought to the notice of the public assistance 
authorities they do receive sympathetic attention. 


Exploitation by employer at low wages. 

Twenty-two men and 4 women are alleged by the missionaries 
to suffer from exploitation by employers. I find, on scrutiny of the 
cases, that some have the appearance of being aptly described and 
that the employer does in fact appear to be deriving some advantage 
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to himself at the expense of a man’s affliction. It is difficult to 
suggest any remedy for such a state of affairs seeing that any argu- 
ment in favour of justice urged by the friends of the deaf-mute 
might lead at once to his discharge and so make matters worse for 
him. 

On the other hand a few cases appear in which so far from any 
motive of exploitation being evident the contrary appears to be the 
case, namely that the deaf-mute is receiving a sympathetic though 
low wage to which the alternative would be that he would be 
unemployed altogether. 


Loss of work through deafness. 


This is reported as the direct cause in the case of 3 men and 
2 women. It is more than probable that these slender figures 
understate the real magnitude of this particular cause and that 
deaf-mutes have been discharged from work on account of deaf- 
mutism when to spare the feelings of these afflicted persons other 
reasons have been given. . 


Mentally defective or weak. 


Here is a cause of unsatisfactory conditions of comparatively 
considerable magnitude including as it does 85 men and 36 women. 
These cases are living ordinary domestic lives and are exclusive of 
the number of mentally defectives already referred to as living in 
mental institutions and poor law infirmaries. They fall, in fact, 
into the group of mentally defective deaf and dumb on the way to 
becoming derelicts if they have not already become so; they are 
protected from the worst social effects attending their condition by 
the friendly assistance afforded them by their relatives. When, 
by reason of death or other causes of break up of the home, they are 
left to themselves, their state of misery is bound to become more 
intense with the certainty that they will have to be transferred 
eventually to the mental hospital, institution for mental defectives 
or poor law institution. All cases of mental deficiency among the 
deaf and dumb should be made known to the local Mental Deficiency 
Authority and should be dealt with under the Mental Deficiency Act 
in order that proper provision may be made for their supervision and 
guardianship. A scrutiny of the records shows that many of them 
should be transferred to places of permanent care. It should be 
possible so to organise the administration of mentally deficients that 
the deaf and dumb can be segregated and kept together in a few 
institutions in the country where they can be dealt with by persons 
who can understand and interpret their needs. 


Cases discharged on account of slow work. 


There are 24 men and one woman reported as owing their con- 
dition to this cause. These cases are allied to the mentally weak 
described in the preceding paragraph. They lose work through 
slowness, lack of interest and energy, and eventually swell the total 
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of the derelict deaf and dumb. It has been suggested for this type 
of case that labour colony treatment should be established on the 
lines of the Wallingford Colony maintained for hearing derelicts by 
the Christian Social Service Union. 


Physical defect. 


Sixty-one men and 34 women are reported as owing their unsatis- 
factory condition to physical defect. The actual cases include 
general malnutrition, crippling defects of rheumatism, heart disease, 
pulmonary tuberculosis, bronchitis, and epilepsy. 


Accidents are reported as a cause of unsatisfactory condition in 
the case of 6 men and 1 woman. In the case of three men only the 
disablement appears to have been incurred in the course of an indus- 
trial occupation. 


Blind-Deaf (not registered as blind persons). 


Twenty-nine men and 14 women are reported within this category. 
The case of the blind-deaf is dealt with fully in another section and 
requires no further reference here. 


Character Defect. 


Ninety-three men and 30 women owe their misfortune to defects 
of character. It will be noted that the number is somewhat heavy 
in comparison with the other causes of unsatisfactory conditions. 
The fact in itself lends support to.a point advanced in an earlier 
section that the deaf-mute is, by reason of his affliction limiting his 
means of communication, often unable to adapt himself to the 

conditions of ordinary social life. He tends to become in 
consequence a maladjusted pon and an anti-social unit in his 
environment. 

There are many types and grades of maladjustment among the 
cases reported. The lighter grades take the form of awkwardness of 
temper sufficiently marked to make it difficult to keep a job. They 
include those who are quarrelsome, irascible, petulant, aggressive, 
violent and bullying, and again those who are so vain in over- 
estimating their capacity as to make it impracticable to retain them ; 
others fail through a sullen and stubborn attitude to their fellow 
workers. Others, again, are unreliable, unstable or lazy. A number 
of these temperamental cases assume more severe forms showing 
homicidal or suicidal tendencies or incipient melancholia. They are 
unfortunately likely to need transfer to mental hospitals where they 
will swell the list, disproportionately heavy already, of the insane 
deafanddumb. ™ 


Other defects become manifest outside the scope of industrial life 
and include drinking, gambling, betting, dishonesty, hooligan habits, 
sex instability, practised on the right side of the law in many cases 
but not invariably, for cases are reported as having been convicted 
for minor theft, motor-car stealing, assault and sex offences. In this 
connection I learn from missionaries on all hands that the deaf and 
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dumb are likely to suffer severe disadvantage in police court prose- 
cutions unless an interpreter can facilitate the channel of communica- 
tion for them in court. Police court interpretation is in fact a very 
important function of all missionaries to the deaf and dumb. So 
far the men; as to the women, the main factor in the 30 cases 
reported is, unfortunately, sex instability and in this connection it 
may be urged that teaching of self-management in matters of sex 
control might be stressed in the later years of Sealed training both 
for boys and girls. 


Generally speaking, the reactions of the deaf and dumb as measured 
in terms of character defects appear, on the surface, to be not very 
different from those which occur among the general population. It 
must be realised, however, that there is an actual difference in degree, 
as will be obvious from the types of irregularity of temperament just 
mentioned which cause men to lose their jobs. The difference lies in 
this, that the deaf and dumb are less prone to control their elemental 
impulses, and this is attributable definitely to a lack of development 
of the higher range of ideas through which ordinary men and women 
learn to govern their behaviour. It isremarkable, deaf-mutism being 
what it is, that character defect does not play a larger part in the 
misfortunes of the deafand dumb. What might be were it not for the 
effort of the teacher in early life had better be left to the imagination 
than to the written word. 


Need of further placement effort. 

Fifty-eight men and 17 women are reported as being stranded, not 
due to any incapacity, but owing to the mission being overworked 
and understaffed and the effort necessary to obtain work through 
the missionary not being available. This occurs particularly in 
London (South-East), Liverpool, and Manchester, and is certainly 
equally a factor in many other areas. It is important that means 


should be firmly established for placing the missions in a satisfactory — 


position to carry on the principal civil duty, that of finding work. 
Those who are in charge of the movement for social service, recently 


initiated by H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, might well take note of = 


this urgent need. 


Poverty. 


Four men and 77 women are recorded as owing their unsatisfactory 
condition to poverty. This factor appears to operate more severely 
in the case of women than of men. The reason for this is that 
deaf-mute women tend to be more reticent as to their circumstances 
and to be more willing to endure privation without complaint. It 
is important that missionaries should realise this and do all in their 
power to persuade women:-to come forward and obtain poor law relief 
from which they often shrink, preferring to suffer rather than to 
bring their need before the public eye. The missionaries might, in 
these cases, do much to help the cause of these unfortunate people 
before the public assistance authorities. 


= 
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Other Causes, 


A few isolated cases are mentioned including the giving up of 
skilled work for unskilled occupations, broken apprenticeship, 
failure in business, bad home influence, improvident early marriage. 
Among the women, 90 are married to men who have fallen into 
misfortune of one kind or other and share their fate. A few 
isolated cases are reported as deserted wives, which speaks well for 
the domestic happiness of deaf and dumb marriages, whatever may 
be thought of them as dysgenic unions. 


THE DEAFENED. 


In the resolution moved by Lord Charnwood in June, 1928, asking 
for a Government inquiry reference was made inter alia to “ those 
who are wholly or partially deafened in later life by disease or accident 
and to the limitation of the present provision made for their 
training and for securing employment for them.” 


The idea underlying the resolution is an attempt to isolate the 
deafened and hard of hearing into a category and to present their 
case as one which demands special consideration and assistance from 
the State over and above what is at present available for sufferers 
from other diseases in the general population. I have already 
considered the matter in regard to deafened children in the section 
on “ The Education of Partially Deaf Children.” 


As to the incidence of deafness in the general population, I have 
taken the opportunity of discussing the matter with Mr. Sydney 
Scott, a former President of the Otological Section of the Royal 
Society of Medicine and Aural Surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital. In the course of a discussion held at the Otological 
Section on 13th April, 1929, and published in the Proceedings of 
the Royal Society of Medicine, Mr. Scott mentioned that as high a 
proportion as one person in three of the general population suffered 
from deafness in varying degrees, which amounts to about 13,000,000 
of the population of England and Wales. American observers have 
estimated the number of sufferers in the United States as anything 
from 10,000,000 to 20,000,000. I next attempted to gain some 
light on the number of those seriously disabled by deafness and as 
regards these, Mr. Scott makes a rough estimate of 20,000 in England 
and Wales as being “ very deaf.”” I then asked Mr. Scott whether 
the Otological Section of the Royal Society of Medicine could throw 
any light on the matter and whether they could assist by laying down 
a standard of deafness in terms of disablement for employment. 
I gathered from him that the Section was not at the time in a 
position to afford any information and on his suggestion I approached 
the National Institute for the Deaf through their Medical Committee, 
the Chairman of which is Dr. Kerr Love. The National Institute 
could furnish no figures ; I could only learn that many cases appealed 
to them for advice and that they might receive as many as 1,000 
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letters from deafened persons in a year. I was not able to obtain 
any records from them as to individual cases or any conspect as to 
the general position of the deafened in this country. I engaged 
them further as to a definition of deafness in terms of disablement 
and received a copy of a minute of their Medical Committee stating 
that “no fixed degree of deafness can be set up as generally affecting 
either the efficiency or the employment of deafened persons on 
account of the wide variations of occupation and the differing 
attitudes of employers towards sufferers from deafness.’ The 
Chairman, Dr. Kerr Love, at the meeting suggested as a definition, 
“that amount of deafness which prevents a man or woman from 
obtaining work, or risks his or her loss of present employment.” 
It is clear, therefore, that no satisfactory medical definition of 
deafness in terms of industrial disablement is at present available. 

I have mentioned already that 4 per cent of Army recruits and 
2 per cent of Royal Air Force recruits are rejected on account of 
deafness. As these are young men mostly of good physique, it is 
clear that as a sample they furnish evidence of extensive ravages of 
deafness among the general population though, as Mr. Scott pointed 
out, many of the rejections are for unilateral disease and would not 
in all cases debar the sufferer from civil employment. 

Mr. Scott obtained from Mr. Banks-Davis, who has had much 
experience at otological examinations for the Civil Service, the 
following statement which serves as a basis of examination of 
candidates for the public services. 

(1) Deafness in one ear need not disqualify except in the classes 
mentioned below, provided the hearing is good in the other 
ear. 

(2) One tympanic membrane ruptured by accident should not 
necessarily disqualify. 

(3) Cases in which a radical cure of rniddietestn disease by mas toid 
operation has been effected may be considered six months 
after operation, for an ordinary certificate. 

(4) Cases with a history of suppurative otitis media if inactive 
at the time of examination may be given a “ special 
recommendation ”’ for two years. 

The following cases should be ineligible :— 

(5) Marked deafness in both ears. 

(6) Suppurative otitis media active at the time of examination. 

(7) Cases of deafness in which there is reason to believe that the 
disease is progressive. 

(8) Candidates for the post of Officer of Customs and Excise, 
also of Telephone and Telegraph Services, whose hearing 
is not normal. 

I have consulted Dr. Bridge, Senior Medical Inspector, Factory 
Department, Home Office, who informs me that certain noise- 
producing industries cause deafness in varying degrees, but that only 
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very rarely does the affliction become so severe as to cause loss of 
employment. He states further that to his knowledge deafness is 
not a serious factor in causing unemployment. The reports of the 
Factory Department yield very little information on the point. It 
may be accepted, therefore, that deafness is not recognised to any 
extent as a disabling factor in industrial life. On the other hand, 
there are a number of persons who do in fact fall out of employment, 
perhaps often owing to the impatience of employers and they fall 
“between the devil and the deep sea’’ because they are not so 
seriously affected as to come within the orbit of the deaf and dumb 
missions and yet suffer so seriously as to fail in their contacts with 
ordinary life. These are the cases, some of which become known to 
the National Institute for the Deaf and other bodies, for whom 
welfare care is a necessity. Their lives go on without any shortening 
due to their defect and their misfortune is prolonged accordingly. 
In this connection it is worth noting that an inquiry was instituted 
in the United States in 1914 into the expectation of life of persons 
suffering from suppurative middle ear disease, otorrhoea, and 
discharge from the ears by the Association of Life Insurance Directors 
and the American Society of Actuaries. Thirty-two thousand one 
hundred and thirteen cases were investigated. Not more than 163 
deaths occurred as against an expectation of 210-35, or 77 per cent. 
The persons had been insured from 1 to 24 years. The conclusion 
was that ear diseases are not in themselves a contributory cause of 
death over and above the ordinary expectation. 


The attitude of the deafened, unlike that of the deaf and dumb, is 
against seeking benefits through welfare agencies. They tend to 
eschew societies established for their benefit and this is true parti- 
cularly of men who prefer to retain their privacy and to rely upon 
such relief, social and otherwise, as they can obtain in their own way 
and in their own surroundings. Girls and women are more prone to 
join leagues and societies for deafened persons. They are also 
clannish in their feelings. They will not readily associate with others 
of different social grades afflicted like themselves. Herein lies the 
explanation of the comparative want of success which has attended 
the establishment of welfare societies for the deafened in this 
country, though they appear to be more vigorous in the United 
States and Canada. Again, the deafened refuse to congregate with 
the deaf and dumb and the missions are, therefore, little used by 
them. They rightly regard the deaf and dumb as belonging to a 
different category who communicate by signs and finger spelling, 
while they are speaking persons with the outlook on life of normal > 
persons. It may be noted that of 6,422 persons attached to deaf 
missions reporting their full membership to the National Institute 
for the Deaf in 1925-29 not more than 101 or 1-5 per cent are 
deafened persons. | 


The deafened are peculiarly the target of quacks. In the United 
States quackery takes various forms, medicinal preparations (‘‘ cures 
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for deafness ’’), mechanical and electrical devices, and the attention 
of unqualified practitioners. In England unskilled practice takes 
the form mainly of purveying speaking tubes and electrical aids 
directly to sufferers at excessive prices. Many sufferers are 
involved in the purchase of apparatus at a cost which far exceeds 
the value of the instrument, and is often more than the purchaser — 
can afford and irrespective of whether he needs it or not or will 
benefit by it. Many deafened persons need no apparatus at all, 
others need nothing more than a cheap speaking tube, others may 
need an electric aid which should be adjustable, as to amplitude, by 
the wearer. In any case, aids to hearing should be employed only 
on the advice of an ear specialist and the purchase should be made 
from a reputable firm on the advice of a competent authority. The 
National Institute for the Deaf perform useful service in rendering 
such advice and also in denouncing adventurous salesmen. They 
have also, through their medical Committees, instituted an inquiry, 
in co-operation with the London School of Tropical Medicine and 
Hygiene, into the value of various forms of electrical aid on the market. 
Such inquiry became necessary owing to the growing discredit of 
all forms of electrical aid generated in the public mind by the 
exposures of the National Institute for the Deaf. This movement, 
though right in its objective in so far as it aimed at protecting the 
public from fraud and imposition, tended to obscure the real merits 
of many useful devices which their present inquiry is intended to 
confirm. 


Sufferers from deafness can as a rule continue their work and do 
so, except in so far as the nature of their work disables them, as for 
instance, teachers and musicians, and except in cases displaced by 
unsympathetic employers. On the other hand, it is difficult for a 
deafened person to obtain new employment. In this connection 
those who are called upon to advise deafened persons as to employ- 
ment should consider how far re-education in some other calling 
may prove the best course and the form which re-education should 
take, as for instance, instruction in a technical course, or perhaps 
the provision of assistance while the deafened persons are learning 
a new craft with an employer willing to give an opportunity. The 
placement of partially deaf school leavers has already been referred to. 


Attempts to give shape to welfare of deafened persons have been 
made in recent years both in America and Great Britain. The 
American Federation of Organisations for the Hard of Hearing has © 
76 affiliated societies in the United States and Canada. The activities 
of these societies include general social welfare, re-education and 
rehabilitation, provision of lip-reading classes, placement work, 
provision of aids to hearing, and the suppression of quackery. In 
Great Britain the missions for the Deaf and Dumb open their doors 
to the deafened, but the numbers attached are, as already noted, 
not large. There are, however, certain societies for the welfare of 
deafened persons. The British League for the Hard of Hearing, 
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17, Langton Road, London, S.W.9, of which Miss Randle is Honorary 
Secretary, was founded in 1923 and has 650 members in various 
parts of the country, of whom one-third are men and two-thirds 
women. The majority, 60 per cent, belong to the middle class, 
and the rest, 40 per cent, are artisans: 10 per cent are totally deaf, 
65 per cent have 90 per cent of deafness, and 25 per cent have 40 per 
cent or more of deafness. None are deaf and dumb. About 400 
are employed and of the rest not more than 60 can be said to be 
living in unsatisfactory circumstances. The activities of the League 
are social and recreative, and the League affords advice on treatment ; 
lip-reading centres used to be organised, but the call for them has 
waned and they have been given up. There is a small branch of 
the League in South-West London, the Wandsworth and Wimbledon 
Hard of Hearing League, of 13 members. The Glasgow League for 
the Hard of Hearing, 210, Renfrew Street, Glasgow, of which Miss 
Robinson, is Honorary Secretary, has some 100 members. Dr. 
Kerr Love, the President, considers that there are 1,000 persons 
who might join, who either do not know of the League or do not 
care about joining for social and other reasons. On the whole, 
deafened persons are said to be reluctant to join movements of this 
kind, preferring not to be stigmatised as being afflicted. It is of no 
help to them in approaching employers to have it made known that 
they are deaf. Employers do not differentiate between the deafened 
and the deaf and dumb, and the deafened in consequence are apt 
to incur all the disabilities of the deaf and dumb if too much is made 
of their affliction through the medium of welfare societies. Over 
and above the welfare work of these small societies, the local education 
authorities have power to provide what the deafened need most, 
classes in lip-reading. Muchofthis workis done privately by teachers 
of the deaf and other speech training experts, but the London 
County Council have for many years established evening classes for 
the purpose. The Council would be willing to make provision of 
evening classes without limit provided there were any considerable 
demand, but the numbers enrolled for the whole of London (1929-30) 
were 143, and this shows a steady decrease in the past 6 years from 
166 in 1924-25. It may be that deafened people do not care to 
face the dangers of London traffic at night, or to attend the classes 
held at deaf and dumb schools which tend to stigmatise the students. 
It is probable also that the publicity given to the classes is inadequate 
or that the deafened find lip-reading too troublesome to master. 
In any event, the demand is not great and is not growing. The 
National Institute have recently opened a small day class in an 
attempt to attract persons who may fear night traffic. 


Summary. 


Deafness in adult life is a defect of wide distribution and shows 
every grade of intensity from slight impairment to total elimination 
of hearing power, with no external signs on the one hand and with 
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symptoms of ear disease on the other hand. It may cause the 
greatest discomfort to the sufferer and require considerable forbear 
ance on the part of those who live in association with him whether 
by reason of his loss of hearing power or of the direct effects of the 
disease. It does not appear practicable to lay down any standard 
of deafness which will define disablement in terms of employability. 
Deafness is Jike many other diseases such as heart disease, rheuma- 
tism, crippling defects and diabetes, all of which are effective 
disabling factors in industrial life and cannot be regarded, as can 
blindness and deaf-mutism, as types or categories requiring specific 
agencies for their welfare. Deafness, therefore, as a social defect 
does not appear to be entitled to special social treatment any more 
than other chronic diseases. On the other hand, sufferers from deafness 
require all the assistance that can be given to them by voluntary 
agencies (i) in order to secure the arrest of the disease by suitable 
treatment ; (ii) for advice as to the provision and purchase of suit- 
able aids to hearing when these are considered to be necessary after 
otological examination ; (111) for provision of lip-reading classes, and 
(iv) for advice and help in re-education and obtaining employment, 
and in personal readjustment to the conditions imposed by deafness. 
Finally, it must be realised, that deafness, unlike deaf-mutism, is a 
disease which fastens upon its victim in increasing insistence and 
intensity with the progress of years and that the vital factor in dealing 
with it lies along the lines of prevention. Means for prevention 
already lie to hand in the powers and duties of local authorities in 
respect of Infant Welfare and the School Medical Service, and the 
National Health Insurance Committees. Such a scheme may be 
outlined in the following terms :— 

(i) The pre-school child—(a) The early and persistent treat- 
ment of ear disease resulting from infectious diseases, 
measles, scarlatina, diphtheria and meningitis. 

(b) Continuous observation and treatment of nose 
and throat defects. 

This work should form part of the activity of the 
maternity and child welfare service in each area. 


(ii) The school child.—(a) Periodical survey of the hearing 
powers of all children in attendance at school preferably 
by the audiometer or other acoumetric apparatus con- 
trolled by otological treatment and supervision. 

(6) Persistent treatment of all cases detected as defective 
in the general survey and confirmed by otological examina- 
ation, utilising all methods of treatment available, includ- 
ing the removal of wax and debris, hygienic treatment 
of discharges, ionisation and, where necessary, operation. 
This work should fall within the orbit of the school medical 
service in each area and should be developed as part of its 
general activity. 
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(iii) Adults—More publicity is required to meet the case of 
adults. This should be organised by the more important 
welfare societies for the deaf including the National 
Institute for the Deaf, working in co-operation with 
National Health Insurance Committees. 


Adults should be advised by their panel doctor or 
other medical adviser, so soon as they detect in them- 
selves the slightest impairment of hearing, to consult a 
medical practitioner with special otological experience, 
either at a hospital or privately, and should continue 
under regular otological supervision. 


It will be observed that the measures involved in carrying out 
such a plan for the prevention and arrest of deafness require no new 
legislative provision. 


THE BLIND-DEAF. 


In the course of the present investigation a problem of consider- 
able magnitude became evident in respect of persons of all ages who 
suffer from the double defect of deafness and blindness. In deciding 
to obtain the fullest information on the matter I approached the 
National Institute for the Deaf who have no relevant contributions 
of any real weight. I proceeded, therefore, to engage the interest 
of the Counties Associations for the Blind who were able to afford 
useful assistance in compiling a complete record of numbers for the 
whole country as well as to explain the resources and devices avail- 
able for assisting the blind-deaf in their several areas. The Royal 
Association in aid of the Deaf and Dumb were able to throw light 
on the methods employed by them in the London area for securing 
the social welfare of this most unfortunate category of afflicted 
persons. 


As a class, the blind-deaf suffer more complete isolation than 
any other type in the community. Their double affliction means 
more than a double cut-off from their fellows. They are affected 
in their home life where they are a load which few families have the 
resource to carry, whether from the point of view of finance or of 
real understanding. They are cut off industrially and, what is even 
worse, socially. Their misery is, in fact, unfathomed if not, indeed, 
unfathomable. Many of them drift, through neglect in their own 
homes and otherwise, into a low state of retardation, physical and 
mental, and find their way eventually into public institutions for the 
sick, mentally defective and insane, and this may happen notwith- 
standing their gifts of personality and desire towards a normal life, 
for we in this country have our Helen Kellers as well as America. 


The total number of blind-deaf persons in England and Wales of all 
ages ascertained by the Counties Associations for the Blind is 
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1,139 males and 1,664 females, a total of 2,803. This total exceeds 
previous estimates the highest of which was the 2,223 mentioned in 
the League of Nations report on the blind for 1929, but this figure 
did not purport to be exhaustive. The age incidence is as follows :— 


Q- 5 ‘s eo sy ae 0 

5-16 Be a oe ate 18 
16-21 ae 23 ai a: 25 
21-30 $3 at rH Jor TOF 
30-40 be at .. 194 
40-50 fhe ne Se She Toles 6 
50-60 ‘2 ye Ry havinoe2 
60-70 oe et 35 rut 3803 
70-80 “ a ne Aint’ kb, 
S)-plus™ 75. ie “8 ah phagee st 
Unknown .. ris a ne 16 


It will be observed that no cases are noted up to the age of 5, and 
that 43 or 1-5 per cent of the total number are below the age of 21. 
Further, 2,179 or about 80 per cent are over 50 years of age. The 
largest age group of 749 is of persons between the ages of 70 and 80 
years. It is clear, therefore, that the defect is practically non-exist- 
ent during pre-school age, that it matures to a small extent during 
school age, and a trifle more during adolescence. It then continues 
to progress with age, reaching its peak between 70 and 80 years of 
age. The age incidence of blind-deafness follows that of the blind 
and not that of the deaf and dumb, the latter showing a more even 
distribution throughout the age periods. 


It will be noted that no cases are reported under five years of age. 
Such cases do actually occur, if only exceptionally, and the National 
Institute for the Blind has indicated its readiness to accept young 
blind-deaf children at their three Nursery Schools for the Blind 
provided they are capable of being trained. 


Of the 43 cases between 5 and 21 years, 20 are either at school or 
attending vocational courses, 8 are being followed up with this end 
in view, 2 are employed, 10 are reported to be untrainable and of 
3 information is not available. In a number of cases the reasons 
which make training impracticable have been assigned by competent 
educational observers and they include ill health, poor physique, 
loss of mental capacity, vicious temper, and profound sex 
disturbance. 


There are no schools or institutions established specially for the 
blind-deaf, but three residential schools have departments for both 
blind and deaf children, the Council Schools at Leeds, Stoke-on-Trent 
and Gorleston. The London County Council have also trained a few 
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blind-deaf children successfully at the Penn Residential School for 
Deaf Defective Children. While other schools for the blind and deaf 
have succeeded in producing good results with blind-deaf children 
_ there is a considerable advantage in sending such children to 
schools with separate departments for both blind and deaf children. 
In the early stages of education the most important factor is to 
establish ample means of communication with and for the child and 
this can only be achieved by teachers of the deaf who are able to 
train the child in speech if any element of hearing remains, and in 
one or other of the series of manual alphabets if he is, as is frequently 
the case, deaf and dumb. This process is certain to be lengthy and 
likely to interfere with the progress of the child in manual training, 
if he has to wait until he can go to a blind school where he will 
eventually have to be admitted in order to gain the necessary prepara- 
tion for industry as a blind person. This loss of time will be avoided 
if he can, while learning language, attend the blind department to 
learn Braille and the elements of handicraft applicable to the blind. 
It must be realised that blind-deaf children demand a great deal of 
individual attention and an institution taking charge of them must 
have considerable additions to the teaching and domestic staffs 
in order to cope with them. It may be said safely that three such 
children will require the full time service of a teacher. 


The training of the blind-deaf has been the subject of a considerable 
experiment in the past five years at the Royal School for the Blind 
at Leatherhead. Training has been given in basketry, matmaking 
and women’s industries. Fifty blind-deaf persons have been 
admitted and the following table indicates their disposal :— 


Male. Female. 
In training od ae 8 5 
Employed in the Perrin workshops 


after training .. 10 8 
Employed elsewhere #5 3 ] 
Admitted to institution home fae women — 4 
Ill health .. 1 — 
Unemployable 1 — 
Left—no information 5 4 

28 22 


Twenty-two or 44 per cent are, therefore, at present employed, 
a gratifying result having regard to the type of case. The 9 who left 
and of whom no information exists belong to the category of mentally 
and physically unsatisfactory cases, i.e., 18 per cent of the whole. 
The experience afforded by the Leatherhead scheme may be regarded 
as furnishing a picture of what can be achieved with the young blind- 
deaf under optimistic conditions. A small experiment has also been 
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initiated at the Clapton Home for Deaf Women, where a certain 
amount of success has been achieved in the case of a small class of 
blind-deaf women who are taught light occupations. 


Of a total of 56,853 registered blind persons at 31st March, 1930, 
the number of 2,803 blind-deaf represents a proportion of 5 per cent. 
The whole of these are not totally deaf and totally blind but are 
afflicted by each defect in varying degrees. As many as 688, Le., 
25 per cent of the blind deaf and 1-2 per cent of the whole number of 
blind are either deaf and dumb or totally deaf and stand in need of 
a special interpreter who can speak to them by finger methods and 
also understand what they wish to communicate by the same method, 
the latter being the more difficult acquirement. 


The Northern Counties Association have furnished a reliable 
analysis of the 729 cases upon their books showing the grades of 
defect in the following terms :— 

Male. Female. Total. 

(i) Totally deaf or deaf and dumb ae 


totally blind = 19 25 4 
(ii) Totally deaf or deaf and anne plus 

partially blind ae : 42 52 94 
(iii) Totally blind plus partially fea yet SOO 98 164 


(iv) Partially blind plus partially deaf.. 119 212 331 


(v) Blind-deaf cases with more than two 
defects Rs ve WK it, HES 59 96 


One hundred and thirty-eight or nearly 20 per cent are totally 


deaf or deaf and dumb, 331 cases or over 45 per cent are neither _ 


completely deaf nor completely blind, and 96 or 13 per cent suffer 
other defects as well as blindness and deafness. 


I have investigated the circumstances affecting the employment 
of the 2,760 blind-deaf persons over the age of 21 (assuming that the 
16 unknown are over that age) with the following result :— 

(i) Employed, 286 (or 10 per cent). 

(ii) Trained but unemployed, 17 (or 1 — per cent). 
(iit) In training, 24 (or 1— per cent). 
(iv) No training but trainable, 29 (or 1 + per cent). 
(v) Unemployable, 2,404 (or 87 per cent). 

The mass of blind-deaf adults are unemployable and this fact is 
connected inevitably with the circumstances of old age associated 
with the double affliction, 80 per cent. being over 50 years of age. 


Yet the experience of Leatherhead shows what can be done to the 
extent of over 40 per cent. with blind-deaf persons trained in time. 


. _ — 
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iItis , therefore, that more institutions should be per- 
suaded to afford further facilities on the lines followed at Leatherhead 
and that voluntary associations for the blind and deaf should urge 
training whenever suitable cases occur. 


Whatever may be achieved by education and training of the 
younger blind-deaf, the major problem of the unemployable blind- 
deaf will remain. The problem is largely the result of degenerative 
tissue changes following the advancing years and the solution lies 
along the lines of social effort pure and simple. Every observer who 
has had experience of the blind-deaf agrees with this and all hold 
that direct aid to the blind-deaf from public sources other than what is 
- Mow available is not necessary and will not in itself solve the problem 

of their isolation and misery. 

The blind-deaf require above all companionship and friendship 

to relieve them from the misery of isolation, misunderstanding and 

___ the burden of life which befalls them in surroundings where they are 
__ Unwanted, companionship which can brighten their lives and bring to 

_ them the means of maintaining physical health and of averting the 
_ Onset of acute depression which leads to a condition indistinguishable 
_ from insanity. The duties of such friendship are wide in scope and 
include the finding of employment for the employable, paying 

t visits for instruction in pastime occupations including 
_ domestic self-help, Braille or Moon type and other of the manual 
alphabets applicable to the blind-deaf, conversing with them by 
means of finger spelling, writing and posting letters, giving them the 
benefit of fresh air by means of walks, rides on bus or car, obtaining 
medical aid, providing acceptable gifts of various kinds including 
braille watches, sweets, nmbbons and other minor luxuries, teaching 
the more capable in higher branches of attaimment, and securing 
_ facilities for seaside and country holidays. Experience shows that 
the attempt to attract the blind-deaf to social gatherings is not 
_ always successful owing to difficulty of access and of communicating 
_ withthem. Further, many cases are bedridden and cannot be moved. 


It is to be noted further that homes for the blind-deaf are not 

. They prefer to hve m their own homes and eschew the 

idea of adding to their isolation which results from the relegation 
to voluntary homes, poor-law infirmaries and mental hospitals. The 
_ welfare of the blind-deaf is essentially a domiciliary service. The 
_ work to be done is of an individual nature and entirely voluntary in 
(eam The difficulty to be encompassed is that of securing a sufficiency - 

; workers ready to fit themselves for the work and willing 

Pa undertake it. But a beginning must be made and the finished 
worker, here as in other spheres of social work, cannot be provided 
at-once. It is important, therefore, that all who can be persuaded 
to undertake the work should be recruited without hesitation 
notwithstanding the great difficulties of the problem to be faced. 
A considerable beginning has already been made with the work. In 
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London an important scheme for blind-deaf welfare has been 
instituted by the Royal Association in aid of the Deaf and Dumb 
under the direction of the Rev. Albert Smith, Chaplain Super- 
intendent. The Association acts in close co-operation with the 
Metropolitan Society for the Blind. The scheme includes the 
following features :— 


(i) Each case is treated individually. 


(ii) Non-registered cases of deafness suspected of being blind 
are referred to the London County Council via the 
Metropolitan Society for examination by the’ Council’s 
Ophthalmic surgeon. 


(iii) The applicant receives instruction in the manual alphabet 
from an officer of the Royal Association or other deaf 
expert. ; 


(iv) If means are inadequate, the case is referred to the Metro- 
politan Society for relief under the Blind Persons Act, 
including the allocation of a blind pension and other 
benefits accruing to the blind from voluntary sources. 


(v) Where home surroundings are unsatisfactory, steps are 
taken to improve domiciliary conditions. The aid of the 
Public Assistance Authority suffices in these cases. 


(vi) Trainable cases are referred to the Metropolitan Society for 
training by the London County Council. The Royal 
Association if necessary defrays the cost of occupational 
training in the home. 


(vii) Untrainable cases are taught pastime occupations by home 
teachers of the Metropolitan Society or of the Royal 
Association, materials being provided by the latter body. 


(viii) Deaf and dumb and totally deaf cases are referred to local 

missions to the deaf for spiritual, social and recreative 

' effort and for securing contacts with the outside world. 
Guides are provided if necessary. 


(ix) Where necessary a voluntary visitor makes a weekly visit 
and gives instruction in finger spelling. 


(x) Cases are referred for membership to the National Library 
for the Blind. 


(xi) Braille magazines are circulated. 


(xii) Social gatherings are arranged including transport, but 
these are not always the most expedient methods of 
bringing the blind-deaf together. 


(xiii) Summer holidays of a fortnight’s duration are arranged 
through the co-operation of the Royal Association and the 
National Institute for the Blind. 
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(xiv) Gifts, including Christmas gifts, are provided from private 
sources. 


(xv) A guild is established to promote teaching in pastime work. 


(xvi) Several cases are brought to deaf churches and the chaplains 
of the Royal Association visit the sick. Liturgical matter 
in Braille and Moon type is provided. 


The scheme is complete in itself and requires nothing beyond the: 
recruitment of adequate and suitable personnel to add to its success. 


Outside London the care of the blind-deaf falls to the Voluntary 
Associations for the Blind and is exercised by their home teachers and 
voluntary workers. While the majority of home teachers understand 
Braille and the manual alphabet and can teach it, the areas are too 
sparsely staffed. to enable the blind-deaf to obtain sufficient visits to 
make their lives tolerable. At the same time the feeling has been 
expressed that the present method of dealing with cases in the country 
is the best. The deaf missions out of London are too impoverished to 
take on the work successfully. With additions to the home teachers’ 
staffs and a wider recruitment of voluntary workers, the work might 
_ well progress satisfactorily, given closer co-operation with the deaf 
missions than now exists, in order to render the service of the missions 
more freely available for purposes of advice and consultation. 


Over and above the official organisations there are a few isolated 
voluntary societies for blind-deaf welfare. The National Deaf 
Blind Helpers League founded in 1928 at Tipton, Staffs, enrols 
blind-deaf persons throughout the country and attempts to obtain 
social facilities for them on the lines mentioned above. A similar 
small society exists at Sunderland, and one in Hoxton. 


Summarising the position, we have a number of blind-deaf persons 
amounting to nearly 3,000 suffering all grades of affliction, practically 
none of infant age, very few of school age, or of the age of adolescence, 
the numbers mounting up through middle life and reaching their 
heaviest incidence after 50 years of age. Something is being done by 
training the younger cases and more should be attempted, but the 
bulk of them are aged and often sick and bedridden. The problem 
is one of individual care to be given by the free application of 
voluntary service through the direction mainly of the voluntary 
societies for the blind in co-operation with the missions to the deaf 
and dumb. State aid over and above what is now available does 
not appear to be necessary, but considerable addition to the home 
teachers’ staffs and wide recruitment of voluntary workers are 
required to encompass the problem. 


The statistics which I have obtained with regard to the Blind-Deaf 
are set out in the following four tables, 
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Blind-Deaf. 
Distribution. 


Deaf and 
; dumb or 
Blind No. of deaf- | totally deaf 
Area. Population Sete : 
blind inarea.} plus blind 
of the area. ; 
or partially 
| blind.* 


Northern Counties ee 17,596 729 138 
Metropolitan and re acent Coun- 
ties ; un 15,747 892 200 
Midland Deitest : a 8,254 284 34 
North Western Counties . 2,336 174 45 
South Wales and Aimooutiabee 3,887 192 46 
Western Counties si 5.9075 315 171 
Eastern Counties .. Bes oan 3,058 217 54 
England and Wales As a 56,853 2,803 688 
* Needing special interpreter. 
(a) Total number of registered blind ki . . 96,853 
(0) Number of blind-deaf all categories .. Stas = ie 


(c) Number of deaf and dumb or totally deaf 
persons who are also blind or partially blind 


and needing aspecialinterpreter .. fait OOS 
(d) Percentage of (c)in (b) approximately .. ~.... 29% 
Blind- Deaf. 
Age Period 5-21. 
Disposal. 


Counties’ Associations. 


rie 
. g8 

ela) al.gleel alg 
a 5 a aes | ct | he} 7) =i 
B/E) se |r lee] ela 3 
KS 5 
7A ROB RIES TON ef toe 2d Mee 
In school or training : 3 11 3 0 0 2 vested 
To be followed up is 3 5 0 0 0 0 0 8 
Employed .. - 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 7 
Untrainable 3 3 1 1 0 0 2 10 


* No information, 3. 
Total, 43, or 1-5 per cent of the whole number of blind-deaf, 
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Blind-Deaf. 
Age Period 21-80 plus. 
Disposal. 


Counties’ Associations. 


3 
he 
¢ noo 
@ -| 0 
¢ B= A | = 
¢ 18 |-9 1.8761 ae 
qi © oC <a Oetres = £ () = 
£12 | S| 5B 188] 8olm eee 
AOS fom +e baie oS oleae ee 
Employed .. as ee 71 Ag Do AST 18 | 24 18 | 19 | 286 
Trained, but unemployed 2 4 9 1 1 0 0 17 
No training, but trainable 24 2 0 1 1 0 1 | -.29 
In training aes a 8 | 14 0 0 1 0 1| 24 
Unemployable .. .. | 615 | 754 | 231 | 151 | 165 | 295 | 193 |2,404 


a | | | | | | | — 


720 | 873 | 277 | 171 | 192 | 313 | 214 |2,760 


FUTURE PROVISION FOR THE WELFARE OF THE 
DEAF AND DUMB. 


The successful placement of the deaf and dumb in industry is the 
main objective of their welfare from the public point of view. Every 
unemployed deaf-mute for whom wage-earning work is found, 
provided he does not displace another person, represents at a wage of 
(say) £2a week, a gain of at least £100 a year and a saving to the rates 
or taxes of at least {50 a year, a balance on the credit side of at least 
£150 a year. Placement viewed purely as a material proposition is, 
therefore, good business. The public as a spending body has a vital 
interest in the matter and should, therefore, move in the direction of 
exercising a proper development and control of this activity. We 
have seen that the Employment Exchanges can render little service 
to this end in view of the fact that they are unable to advance the 
claims of afflicted persons as suitable for filling vacancies and, further, 
because they are not staffed with experts able to communicate between 
the deaf and dumb and employers. 


Placement of adults is at present practically entirely in the hands 
of the missions to the deaf and dumb founded primarily for 
religious purposes. The work of placement, as already noted, has 
become emphasised during the recent years of trade depression. 
While many missions are obtaining admirable results, the work 
suffers from lack of complete provision, inadequate staffing, poor 
quality of personnel and a deadlock in finance. 
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The National Institute for the Deaf, if they were in a sufficiently 
strong financial position, might proceed to elaborate a scheme of 
placement work for the whole country in co-operation with the 
missions, but want of funds offers a serious obstacle. I am obliged 
therefore to suggest another way, and to consider the matter from 
the point of view of the local authority. In connection with certain 
authorities placement committees for school leavers are established 
under the name of After-Care Committees for the Blind, the Deaf, the 
Crippled and the Mentally Defective. These bodies receive support 
from public sources as well as voluntary subscriptions. It has already 
been mentioned in this Report that a number of Public Assistance 
Authorities disburse grants to local missions in respect of the welfare 
of the adult deaf and dumb and, while it would be open to local 
. authorities to extend these payments in order to facilitate placement 
work by the mission, it is appropriate at the same time to consider 
whether some other method might be adopted to secure a better 
result. Local authorities should consider how they can best develop 
_ their responsibilities to the adult Deaf and Dumb who are capable 
of entering industrial life. These responsibilities have their roots in 
the educational system which provides training at considerable 
public expense. The public, and by that I mean primarily the local 
authority, cannot well escape the obligation of following up these 
cases into adolescence and adult life in order to make it more certain 
that public expenditure during school life is reaching the best result 
measured in terms of industrial independence. The meaning of this 
is that the public authorities must inevitably take a hand in the place- 
ment of these adult afflicted persons. This could be effected by 
nothing more than a freer use of the powers given under Section 67 (0) 
of the Poor Law Act, 1930, and would, at no great expense and with 
no new statutory provisions, place deaf and dumb welfare on a more 
satisfactory footing. 
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PART IV. 
SUMMARY AND SUGGESTIONS. 


1. Having gathered together and considered information derived 
from the various available sources, I proceed now to state shortly 
my findings together with certain suggestions which have emerged 
in the course of study. 


The research concerns two main types of afflicted persons, the 
deaf and dumb, that is to say, those who from birth or early age are 
deprived of useful hearing and natural speech, and the deafened, 
that is to say, those who after possessing useful hearing and speech 
have lost the power of hearing in varying degrees. The two cate- 
gories though, generally speaking, readily distinguishable, have a 
borderline which is fortunately narrow. It is possible to say, 
therefore, that the deaf and dumb form a definite class, isolated by 
reason of their lack of power of communication. In present circum- 
stances it is likely that they will continue in this position of isolation 
depending on special effort for education, training, employment,social . 
and religious activities. The deafened, on the other hand, are widely 
distributed among the general population and include persons with 
every degree of impairment from slightly defective power in one ear 
to complete deafness in both ears. Taking all grades together, it 
has been stated on good medical authority that one person in three 
of the whole population suffers from deafness, that is to say, is a 
deafened person. It cannot be said that the deafened form a class 
by themselves in the sense applicable to the deaf and dumb. They 
represent rather a body of sufferers from a defect of wide incidence 
able to live normal lives in the general community, and as such are 
no more to be considered as a category to be selected for special 
social treatment at the hands of public administration than are 
sufferers from other general diseases of a non-infectious nature, such 
as rheumatism, heart disease, diseases of the circulation and ali- 
mentary canal, and diabetes. Their case is rather one to be taken 
up by voluntary associations which should organise measures for 
assistance by getting into early touch with hospitals and other avenues 
of treatment, employers and charitable societies, should facilitate 
access at reasonable prices to hearing aids, and should arrange 
with local authorities to set up classes for instruction in lip-reading ; 
further, they should guard sufferers against victimisation by quacks 
and profiteers desirous of effecting sales, at extortionate prices, of 
aids to hearing and other remedies. In these respects I should like 
to say that the National Institute for the Deaf is doing admirable 
service, in fact, achieving what is probably some of its best work. 

It is estimated that the total number of deaf and dumb persons - 
in England and Wales is 34,000 and for Great Britain 38,000. Of 
the 34,000 in England and Wales, approximately 31,000 are adults 
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and 3,000 children of school age, that is to say, children 16 years of 
age and below. The number of children has shown a marked 
decrease year by year in recent years owing to the beneficial results 
accruing from preventive measures organised in connection with the 
public health and school medical services and a further substantial 
decrease may be anticipated as these activities reach a fuller develop- 
ment. Deaf-mutism is of two kinds, pre-natal and post-natal in 
origin, and the factor of prevention bears upon the latter. We may 
anticipate, therefore, that post-natal deaf-mutism, which at present 
includes the majority of cases, will in course of time disappear, 
leaving only the born deaf to be dealt with. Whether this latter 
group can be reduced cannot be safely surmised. If the claims of 
eugenics are true, inborn deaf-mutism might enjoy a diminution if 
congenital deai-mutes could be persuaded to abstain from parent- 
hood, but it does not seem practicable to enjoin such a restriction 
upon persons who are periectly able to maintain themselves, to 
e their own affairs, and to discharge all the other functions 

of civil life. The deaf and dumb, generally speaking, suffer little if 
at all from a physical pomt of view in their potential capacity to 
engage in industrial life. Their outstanding disability lies almost 
entirely on the social side and is connected with their incapacity 
to maintain normal means of communication with the outside world. 
To this are to be attributed certain temperamental conditions due to 
isolation, misunderstandings in their contacts with other people, 
certain difficulties which occur in securing and keeping employment, 
and a general lack of public sympathy with them as individuals and 
with their cause as a whole. These circumstances tend to throw 
the deaf and dumb together in order to secure for themselves the 
enjoyment of companionship and social life from which they are 
otherwise debarred. It is no matter of surprise, therefore, that 
deaf-mute marriages are part of their normal life, a circumstance 
which opposes an attempt to enjoin upon them a course which 
science might consider prudent. The temperamental inequalities 
of the deaf and dumb in their graver forms are reflected in the 
proportion of persons sufiermg from mental diseases. The pro- 
portion of deai-mutes in mental institutions is seven times as great 
as that of hearing persons. The proportion of deaf-mute inmates of 
public institutions (not suffering from sickness or mental incapacity) 
under the poor law is also seven times as great as that of hearing 
ms and a similar condition is true of those m receipt of institu- 
tional relief (suffering from sickness or accident, but excluding mental 
incapacity) where the proportion is more than twice as heavy. 
On the other hand, the proportion of deaf and dumb persons receiving 
domiciliary relief is very little higher than that which obtains in the 
general population of hearing persons. There are also some 3,000 
persons in England and Wales who suffer from blindness as well as 
deafness in varying degrees, the majority being régistered as blind 
persons. Of these some 700 are deaf and dumb or totally deaf. 
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Excluding the mentally afflicted, those in poor law institutions and 
the blind-deaf, whom I have dealt with separately, I have considered 
the conditions of the remainder as furnishing the picture of the deaf 
and dumb in civil life. 


2. The first question that occurs is whether this quantity of 
suffering, misery and disability can be abated through the instrument 
of health prevention. It is a gratifying fact that the present 
administration of public health is achieving much to arrest child 
deafness and post-natal deaf-mutism, but there can be no doubt 
that much more could be achieved by pursuing more intensively 
the methods at present available. To this end it is suggested that :— 


(i) The Mimistry of Health should urge upon local authorities 
under the Matermty and Child Welfare Act to give close 
attention to the early and continuous treatment of infants 
suffering from ear defects in order to prevent the havoc of 
deafness and deaf-mutism which are certain, otherwise, to 
ensue during school age and adult life. 

(ii) The Board of Education should present to local education 
authorities the magnitude and seriousness of the problem of 
deafness and invite them— 


(a) to improve their arrangements for the detection of defects 


of hearing by the use of suitable acoumetnc apparatus 
in the course of routine medical inspection with a view 
of ascertaining the incidence of deafness im cases 
many of which appear not to come to light under the 
methods now adopted, that is to say, by the whisper 
and watch tests. 


(b) to bring and keep under treatment all cases of detected 
ear defect under the supervision of medical practi- 
tioners with adequate otological experience. 


Much can be achieved in these ways, but this is not all. We 
require to obtain more precise knowledge about deafness and deaf- 
mutism. <A great deal has been written about the causes of deafness 
in recent years in England and America, but these contributions 
consist mainly of recitals of the pathological sources of origin such 
as infectious diseases ; they do not go beyond this point to explain 
how these originating diseases come to set up inflammation in the 
middle ear and how such affections may be prevented. Further 
research is urgently needed on this and on other points and it is 
suggested, accordingly, that the appropriate Departments, v12., the 
Mimstry of Health and the Medical Research Council, should take steps 
to institute a study of the age incidence, causes and treatment of ear 
defect and so afford information to public authorities which will assist 
them in the work of prevention. 


3. Having stated the general nature and scope of the problem 
of deafness and the needs of the community in the direction of 
prevention and of further research to that end, we come now to the 
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case of the deaf child. Deaf-mutism is a condition which has become 
definitely established at birth or in early childhood and it may be 
said that no person is deaf and dumb who was not so during school 
age. This fact marks off the deaf and dumb from persons afflicted 
with deafness pure and simple or with blindness. The deafened and 
blind belong to classes whose numbers are comparatively small in 
childhood and swell to heavier numbers with the onset of years. 
The problem of the deaf and dumb, difficult as it is, is simplified to 
this extent, that it can be envisaged and planned for as a whole in 
a single scheme extending from childhood through adolescence into 
adult life for one and all, and is free from the complications which 
arise when cases have to be dealt with who enter a category of 
afflicted persons at all ages of life as is the case with the blind. It 
is this fact that makes it possible in public and charitable adminis- 
tration to lay down as a general principle that no person shall be 
eligible for any benefit or special consideration applicable to the deaf 
and dumb who has not been on the register of a certified school for 
the totally deaf or deaf and dumb, a principle now accepted by the 
Trade Boards Department of the Ministry of Labour in lieu of 
the production of a medical certificate. 


The deaf and dumb are capable of being, and should be, ascertained 
one and all during school life, and the large majority ininfancy. The 
diagnosis of deaf-mutism rests with the officers of the School Medical 
Service who for the most part decide rightly, but very occasionally 
a child is determined as being mentally defective who is, in fact, a 
mentally normal deaf-mute. The Education Act. defines a deaf 
child as being one who is too deaf to be taught in a class of hearing 
children in an Elementary School. This is a broad definition 
covering not only the deaf and dumb but an even larger class of 
partially deaf children and expresses the intention of Parliament 
to offer within the widest limits special training to all who are in 
need of it and can benefit from it. Though there is no obligation 
upon a local education authority to determine educational deafness 
by medical examination, deaf children are, in fact, subject to the 
same medical arrangements for ascertainment and supervision as 
apply to mentally and physically defective children. 

For the purpose of gaining medical information as to the state of 
deafness in the case of individual children the Board of Education 
issue a form of certificate (40D) in which the medical practitioner , 
is asked to state inter alia :— 

(i) Is the child “‘ too deaf to be taught in a class of hearing 
children in an elementary school’? (Education Act, 
1921, Section 69.) 

(ii) If so: (a) is the child totally deaf or so deaf that it can only 
be appropriately taught in a special school or class for 
the totally deaf; or (bd) is it partially deaf, 1.e., can it 
be appropriately taught in a special school or class for 
the partially deaf ? 
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The Board distinguish, accordingly, between two categories of 
children whom the Act is intended to benefit, (a) the deaf and dumb, 
including the totally deaf; and (bd) the partially deaf; and these 
groups are provided for educationally in two types of school, the 
school for the deaf and dumb and the school for the partially deaf. 


It is to be observed that there are no accepted medical standards 
of deainess for admission to certified special schools for the deaf 
nor have any been prescribed either by any responsible body of 
otologists or by the medical committee of the National Institute for 
the Deaf. Little difficulty arises in the case of the deaf and dumb 
who conform to the standard of having no useful hearing and no 
natural speech, or where, if they have the remnants of speech, this 
faculty is in such a state of progressive deterioration that it is likely 
to become useless at an early age. The matter is more difficult, 
however, in the case of the partially deaf where the incidence of 
deafness and of speech defect varies in considerable degree. I shall 
refer to this matter later in dealing with suggestions for the improve- 
ment of the educational and health arrangements applicable to the 
partially deaf. 


The total number of deaf and dumb children in 1930 was 3,621 
as compared with 4,173 in 1924—the decrease being gradual and 
attributable to improvement in the general health supervision of 
the population. The fall is demonstrated as effectively in a well- 
managed area like London as in the country generally. There is 
no reason to suppose that there is any serious delay in ascertainment 
owing to neglect. Some children are referred for a time for obser- 
vation by the medical officer. In rare cases, as already mentioned, 
a deaf-mute child is diagnosed as a mentally defective. It is 
suggested, therefore that the Board of Education, through tts visiting 
inspectors, should call the attention of local education authorities and 
their medical officers to the importance of early and correct diagnosis 
of the deaf and dumb in all cases and that where doubt occurs a teacher 
of the deaf be invited to assist the medical officer. 


Of the 3,621 ascertained deaf and dumb children, 3,245, or 90 
per cent, are attending certified special schools, 131 are attending 
public elementary schools, 68 at other institutions, and 177 are not 
_ at school. The figures relating to “‘ not at school”’ cases show a 
satisfactory annual decrease and give support to the opinion that 
the local education authorities are, generally speaking, doing their 
duty well by the deaf and dumb. The main reasons why some 
10 per cent of children are at any moment not in attendance at special 
schools are because they are under statutory age, or because, if 
over the statutory age, objections are raised by parents to parting 
with young children from their homes. There is very little support 
for the view that neglect of duty by local education authorities 
plays any part in the delay. 
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In my study of unsatisfactory conditions in adult life, I find no 
more than 41 cases, 22, men and 19 women, who are reported to me 
by the missions in the whole of England and Wales as owing their 
condition to lack of education or inadequate education. Of these 
not more than two were persons of 20) years of age or under and the 
rest were cases mainly of middle age or older. It may be said, 
therefore, that it is nowadays most exceptional for a deaf child to 
escape its opportunity of appropriate education. 


In the few cases in which prosecutions for non-attendance have 
been instituted in recent years, the case has, on two or three occasions, 
failed, a fact which has apparently made authorities hesitate to 
prosecute parents, feeling that the local bench may not be disposed 
to support them. This goes to show that persuasion is a much better 
instrument in these cases than police court pressure. I find that in 
1930, 36 per cent of children had been admitted at or before the age 
of 5, 53 per cent before the statutory age and 79 per cent at or before 
the statutory age. I conclude from this that the local education 
authorities again show their intention to do their duty adequately 
to the young deaf and dumb child. I doubt whether the lowering 
of the statutory age would or could effect any substantial improve- 
ment in the situation other than can be as easily obtained by 
persuasion of the parent and, accordingly, 1 make no suggestion as 
to the lowering of the compulsory school age by statute. I consider, 
however, that the Board of Education should, through its inspectorate, 
or otherwise, emphasize before local education authorities the detriment to 
the deaf and dumb child of delay in the beginning of education and urge 
upon them the need of an early commencement in all cases. 


The accommodation in certified schools for deaf children of all 
types in England and Wales, provided and non-provided, excluding 
140 vocational places, in 1930 was 4,711. These places were occupied 
by 3,951 children. The vacant accommodation is 760 places and these 
occur mainly in certain residential institutions, Birmingham, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Derby and Margate. The vacancies occur asa 
result of the reduction of deaf-mutism recorded throughout the 
country. It 1s suggested that some arrangement should be considered, 
at the instance of the Board of Education, by the governing bodies of 
the institutions concerned for making use of the vacant accommodation 
for purposes which have become urgent in the course of educational 
developments in recent years, 1.e., nursery schools, depariments for the 
partially deaf and extended arrangements for vocational training. 


The aim of special schools for the deaf and dumb during the past 
thirty years has been to provide an education elementary in type 
-with proper regard to health and physical training, together with a 
vocational or semi-vocational training in the later years of school 
life. To this end class teachers have been obliged to become qualified 
to teach elementary school subjects by becoming technically expert 
in methods of communication adapted for use in connection with 
deaf and dumb children. Oral teaching has prevailed almost 
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unchallenged during this period and has achieved extraordinary 
results, but it has not altogether altered the outlook of the deaf-mute 
who, in spite of all his speech achievements, is obliged in adult life 
to rely largely on finger spelling, gesture and writing. Jt 7s «mportant, 
therefore, that all children should, in the final period of school life, gain 
an opportunity of becoming acquainted with finger spelling. By this, 
I mean that they should not only be able to spell on their own hands 
but should be able to read the finger spelling of others. The first 
is comparatively easy, the last is more difficult. It must be realised | 
that a deaf person speaking with a harsh voice, or unintelligible 
articulation, is more likely to create lack of sympathy from the 
hearing world than if he did not try to speak at all and it is true in 
spite of the best teaching that many orally taught persons suffer 
in this way. While oral teaching is a help as a means of com- 
munication and as a means of learning normal language it must not be 
allowed to become an actual bar in the life of the deaf and dumb. 
It is to be noted that some of the best oral classes follow the procedure 
here suggested for adoption as a general practice in the case of their 
elder pupils. 

Vocational training is the factor which has worked to the greatest 
advantage of the deaf and dumb in the past thirty years. It is now 
realised, particularly in the present period of industrial depression, 
that the chances of work for an unskilled deaf-mute are small and that 
the reverse is true of one who has been well trained ina trade. At the 
present time provision for full vocational training is not complete and 
it is suggested that provision for vocational courses for pupils whether 
below or over 16 years of age should be made in the North, West, and 
Midland districts of England and in South Wales. The matter should 
be brought by the Board of Education to the urgent notice of the 
governing bodies of the voluntary institutions at Newcastle, 
Birmingham, Exeter and Swansea with a suggestion that they should 
make the necessary provision and charge an approved fee for students 
to the local authorities who send the children. The provision need 
not necessarily involve the institutions concerned in new capital 
charges beyond the cost of equipment. 


The question arises in connection with vocational training as to 
whether it ought to be undertaken before the age of 16 or after. 
Experience shows that either course can produce a satisfactory 
craftsman. The advantage of carrying through the course before 
16 is that the pupil is still under compulsion to attend school and that 
the opportunity is, therefore, open to all and sundry ; further that 
it is easier to obtain a first placement for a youth or girl at 16 than at 
19 or 20. The trainee of 19 or 20 has, no doubt, a chance of maturing 
into a better educated person by reason of having been subjected to 
less interference with class-room instruction in the later years of 
special school life. The teachers of the deaf, as a whole, prefer that 
training should be deferred until after 16. Their desire is to obtain 
a statutory power to compel all deaf persons to attend courses for 
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vocational education after 16, but circumstances of industrial life and 
experience of what can be achieved up to the age of 16 do not seem 
to lend support to any new legislative provision. 


The education of the deaf and dumb has, in this country, been 
stressed in the direction of elementary and vocational training, and 
little has been attempted in the way of higher education. It is 
probable that the deaf and dumb are unable, save in a few 
cases, to profit thereby owing to the lack of power of gaining a 
competent fluency in language spoken, spelt or written. At the same 
time there is a movement to establish a small secondary school on 
technical lines for the deaf and dumb and, if the National Institute 
for the Deaf succeed in their effort, such a school would undoubtedly 
be of use as an experiment. There is, at present, no body of highly 
educated deaf persons in the country such as would be able to voice 
the cause of the deaf and dumb with adequate effect from within. 
A secondary school would, supply the material for such a force. 
In the United States the Gallaudet College has performed this 
function for half a century and, further, the practice has begun in 
New York and Detroit of sending suitable deaf and dumb children 
from the deaf schools to secondary schools for hearing pupils. 


For a number of years the College of Teachers of the Deaf has 
supported the idea, copied from the Danish system, of a new type of 
organisation for deaf schools on a regional basis. They suggest that 
England and Wales should be divided into seven regions and that the 
children in each région shall form a single educational unit varying 
in size from about 300 to 1,250. The suggestion is that the schools in 
each area shall be grouped together for educational administration 
and that the basis of education shall be that of (a) age groups, (bd) 
state of residual hearing, (c) speech faculties, and (d) mental condi- 
tion. The advantages of such a scheme from the point of view of 
educational classification are obvious and would make the conditions 
now operating in London, Manchester and Margate available for the 
whole country. There are certain difficulties in achieving such a 
project, first that in each regional area the schools consist mainly of 
non-provided residential schools and provided day schools. It would 
be difficult to secure a form of regional administration managed 
jointly by a number of local educational authorities and the governing 
bodies of voluntary institutions. Secondly, it would be difficult 
to persuade local authorities with day schools in their own areas to 
incur additional expenditure in sending children away to residential 
schools and, thirdly, parents would object to sending their children 
away when they can be taught suitably within reach of their homes ; 
further, they would not in such cases readily consent to pay their 
share of the maintenance of the children at residential schools. The 
difficulties are such as to make the scheme impracticable in this 
country under present conditions and could only result in ad- 
ministrative friction and in parental dissatisfaction with the scheme 
of deaf education as a whole. 
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The education of the deaf in this country has, generally speaking, 
followed that of the ordinary elementary schools in lay-out and on 
these lines has achieved remarkable success. But it must be acknow- 
ledged that the methods employed are largely empirical and that 
little, if any, light has been thrown upon the work for any practical 
purpose from the advance made in recent years in educational 
science and psychology. The time has now arrived when this state 
of affairs should be altered and to this end it is suggested that the 
Board of Education should call for a new inquiry on a scientific basis 
into such topics as the elaboration of standard wntelligence tests for the 
deaf and dumb, the application of modern psychological knowledge 
to the problem of deaf education, and a close study of all methods of 
communication including phonetics, linguistics, finger spelling, finger 
veading, and gesture, as applicable to the education of the deaf and also 
the means necessary for securing a new supply of text books for schools 
and for teachers. Such an inquiry is, at present, being conducted into 
the education of the blind by a joint committee of the College of 
Teachers of the Blind and the National Institute for the Blind. 


The education of the deaf has made as its main objective the 
successful placement of trained deaf and dumb juveniles in the 
industrial field. The deaf with higher education are few and far 
between and include, for the most part, persons of independent means 
who follow literary, artistic and social occupations as well as a few 
business people. They are insufficient in number to make any 
impression upon the movement for the social welfare of the deaf 
though they furnish a strong argument in favour of further facilities 
for higher education. The facts being as they are, the value of educa- 
tion must be measured in terms of industrial success. I have dealt 
with the matter in detail and at this point I confine myself to a short 
resumé of the findings. The school teachers, with great credit to 
themselves, continue to watch over the fate of the pupils for a con- 
siderable period following the expiry of school age. They can, in 
fact, taking the country as a whole, account for 93 per cent of those 
who have left in the last seven years. They inform me that 71 per 
cent of males and 66 per cent of females are in employment. These 
employment figures reach their highest record in areas best provided 
with facilities for vocational training and where the pupil can step 
out from school straight into a skilled trade. The employment 
returns do not, however, reveal the full story of the case as regards 
the mode of life enjoyed by the deaf and dumb and I have found it 
necessary to correct them against a statement I have obtained which 
shows the number ascertained by the teachers to be living in satis- 
factory circumstances. Here we find 71 per cent of males and 77 per 
cent of females to be living in satisfactory circumstances, The more 
favourable position of women is attributable, no doubt, to the fact 
that they enjoy the protection of their own homes. These figures 
afford strong support to the view that the special schools are engaged 
in a successful mission in rescuing the deaf and dumb from the only 
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avenues which would be open to them, the workhouse or asylum or the 
street. The unsatisfactory residue of 20 to 30 per cent requires 
fuller attention. Some, but not all of them, are burdened physically 
and mentally. Others suffer from lack of opportunity owing to the 
absence of proper welfare supervision or to the imperfect co- 
ordination between the schools and missions. Others again require 
more vocational training to bring them to a proper state of industrial 
skill which is now an essential condition for the placement of deaf 
persons, for there is no room for an unskilled deaf person in industry 
in these times. I have mentioned already the need for further 
accommodation for vocational training ; this, I repeat, is the princi- 
pal new requirement in the field of educational provision and I now 
suggest that :— 

(i) Lhe Board of Education should take the necessary steps to 
secure further provision for vocational training 1m order 
that all pupils capable of deriving benefit therefrom shall 
have access to training courses in preparation for a trade, 
to be given under trade conditions as regards equipment and 
skilled instruction. In selecting a trade consideration should 
be given to the aptitude of the student, his future domicile in 
vegara to opportunity for the exercise of the trade in which 
he has been trained and whether a vocational course or some 
other means such as apprenticeship can afford him the best 
avenue for training. The voluntary institutions afford the 
veadvest means for making this provision and they might in 
their endeavour to provide it either (a) use available vacant 
space, (b) rent suitable premises, or (c) employ part of their 
capital assets in making suitable extensions. 

(ii) The Board of Education should exert the necessary influence 
upon the governing bodies of special schools to secure that 
either before or at the expiry of school age all children who are 
suspected of being mentally defective should be examined 
medically with a view to their notification to the local Mental 
Deficiency Authority in order to protect them from entering 
civil life in which they will certainly eventually come to grief 
owing to ther inability to manage their own affairs. 

(ii) Every effort should be made by the schools and the missions 
to maintain a good contact with each other in order to ease 
the path for school leavers and to avoid the loss of tume and 
opportumty for gaining suitable employment. The Board 
might through tts inspecting staff press the importance of this 
point upon the governing bodies of schools. 

In regard to the partially deaf I have pointed out that except in 
London and Bristol the arrangements for ascertainment are im- 
perfect and the educational provision incomplete ;_ this is true of the 
country as a whole. These circumstances are attributable largely 
to the fact that no medical standard exists for use in ascertainment 
and the selection of children for admission to the schools and that, 
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in consequence, provision is neglected. Further, the currict a 
is not standardised and arrangements for vocational traiming a 
after-care are inadequate. Jt is suggested, accordingly, that « 
agreed standard should be laid down to be applied in all cases prese ted 
for admission to a school or class for the partially deaf, and that ; 
matter be referred by the Board of Education for investigation ‘ing = 
competent body of otologists, deliberating in co-operation with repre- 

sentative school medical officers and teachers of the deaf, am 
that the question of educational arrangements, the re-habilitation ana 
re-education of residual hearing power by means of suitable instru-— 
mental aids, vocational training and after-care be included within the 
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scope of this inguiry. = 
4. In reviewing the position of the adult deaf, it is desirable at tata 
point to refer briefly to the distribution of the adult deaf and dumb ~ 
population so far as can be ascertained. Of an estimated adult deaf — 
and dumb population of 31,000, 18,268 are reported as being on the — ig 
books of the missions, and leading ordinary domestic lives; this” a 
number excludes 882 in public assistance institutions and 827 in — 
mental hospitals chargeable to public assistance authorities. There — 
are some 700 blind-deaf adults registered as blind persons and who 
are in need of interpreters in order to establish communication with 4 
the outside world. Some of these are living in public institutions 
and mental hospitals. There are, accordingly, some 11,000 deafand 
dumb adults who cannot be traced through the agency of the mis- = 
~ sions. In the absence of any official system of registration leakages ; 
are bound to occur. We have also to remember that while those in > a: 
distress are likely to get into touch with the missions those who es- Fa . 
cape include persons in rural areas who are inaccessible, those enjoy- 
ing comfortable circumstances and those, again, who for varioussocial 
and other reasons do not desire contact with the deaf and dumb world. 
It is true that the National Institute for the Deaf acting through its ~ 
branch Counties’ Associations is attempting to secure complete _— 
registration, but the matter will take a long time, so long in fact : = 
that when completed it will be out of date. I make no suggestionim 
regard to the compilation under official responsibility of a registerof 
the deaf and dumb seeing that the objects to be secured by registra- 
tion do not in my opinion apply in the case of the deaf and dumb as 
they do, for instance, in the case of the blind. + 


The deaf and dumb in poor law institutions and mental a 
are distributed in small numbers throughout the country and no 
attempt has so far been made in London or elsewhere to bring them 4 
together. They are, therefore, in a state of isolation which adds to 
the misery of their mental and physical condition, and dependent — . 
the chance of an occasional visit from an understanding friend or 
missionary. In many cases they are deprived even of this comfort _ 
where missionary effort is not available. It 1s suggested, therefore 7 
_ that Local Authorities in considering the reorganisation of transferred — 

institutions should take into account the desirability of elem 
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the deaf and dumb together as far as possible and of engaging the 
interest and services of the local deaf and dumb missionaries with a 
view to alleviating the heavy burden of misfortune which these doubly 
afflicted persons are obliged to suffer. 

In order to avoid the possibility of a mistaken diagnosis it is 
desirable that the services of an expert interpreter should be sought in 
all deaf and dumb cases coming up for certification where there 1s any 
suggestion of mental deficiency or incapacity. 

I have mentioned the heavy incidence of mental disease and 
infirmity among the deaf and dumb as compared with the general 
population. It is a matter of interest to note that those in receipt 
of domiciliary relief are only slightly higher in proportion as com- 
pared with the general population, 1 in 38 as compared with 1 in 44. 
This fact serves to indicate that the general circumstances of the 
deaf and dumb compare not unfavourably with those of the general 
population. 

The blind-deaf in England and Wales are estimated to number 2,803. 
I have obtained returns in respect of them from the whole of the 
Counties’ Associations in the country upon whose books these sufferers 
appear as registered blind persons. The problem of the blind-deaf is 
one almost entirely of adult life, not more than 18 being of school 
age. The affliction increases in incidence with the advance of age and 
is heaviest in the later ages of life. The degree of deafness varies 
in severity, but of the total number as many as 688 are deaf and 
dumb or totally deaf and in need of a special interpreter. A minority 
only appear to be known to the missions to the deaf and dumb. The 
deprivation and social misery suffered by these people is difficult to 
picture, but with every pleasure cut off which comes to refresh the 
mind through speech, music, the sight of friends and communion 
with nature, it is easy to understand the isolation and sadness which 
this double affliction compels. It is true that many are, as one might 
expect, disturbed in mind whether as a concomitant or as a result 
of their affliction. On the other hand many appear to retain a 
normally balanced mind and some even have'come to my notice who, 
like Helen Keller, are gifted above the ordinary and display a lean- 
ing towards literature and languages. Many are reported as being 
bed-ridden. A great deal is being done for them in London by the 
Royal Association in aid of the Deaf and Dumb who have in being a 
complete scheme for their supervision. Beyond this, the voluntary 
Associations for the Blind in many areas organise help for the 
blind-deaf through their home teachers who are expected to become 
acquainted with the manual alphabet as well as Braille, but it must 
be realised that it is necessary for such a worker to be able to read the 
finger spelling or gestures of the blind-deaf person if any real and 
sympathetic contact is to be established successfully. 

The problem of the blind-deaf calls for urgent effort and is one in which 
blind agencies and deaf and dumb agencies should be enjoined to co-operate 
in order to gain the best result for the sufferers. Each case 1s one for 
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individual care to be given by voluntary service at the instance of the 
voluntary societies for the blind and deaf to whom it will be a duty to gain 
and to train in each area a band of workers willing each to assume respon- 
sibility for two or three blind-deaf persons. Beyond possible additions 
to the staffs of home teachers for the blind the case does not appear to 
be one which need make new calls upon public funds to an appreciable 
extent, other than what may be required where necessary by way of 
education, training and public assistance. 


We come now to one of the most important points in our review, 
the position of the adult deaf and dumb in ordinary life. Of the 
estimated 31,000 adults some 29,000 are living among the general . 
population and of these I have been able to obtain information 
regarding 17,877 persons of whom 13,887 or 77 per cent are employed. 
The total number is made up of 9,646 men, of whom 7,802 or 81 per 
cent are employed, and of 8,231 women, of whom 6,085 or 74 per cent 
are employed. Information is less easily obtained in the case of 
women, as they are frequently not engaged in industry but follow 
domestic occupations as house-wives or in other capacities. The deaf 
can follow any occupation for which hearing is not essential and this 
restriction is not in itself an obstacle of serious magnitude provided 
the deaf-mute has a skilled trade. If he has not, it goes hard with 
him as there is no room for the deaf and dumb labourer in present 
conditions. The skilled deaf and dumb follow a great variety of 
trades and have their best opportunity in small factories rather than 
in large establishments. The main hindrance to their employment is 
the lack of understanding of the public in general, including 
prospective employers. If this can be overcome and the deaf man 
can get his job, he does well and retains his work throughout life 
earning a satisfactory rate of wages. Prior to the war there was 
practically no industrial problem of the deaf and dumb. They stood 
their ground well with the ordinary population. The war period 
was for them a time of prosperity. Labour was scarce and the deaf 
and dumb found their chance. Numbers gave up safe jobs to take 
on more highly paid work which was, of course, only temporary and 
let them down badly in some cases when hostilities ceased. Since 
the Armistice the fortunes of the deaf and dumb have followed those 
of the general population and the 20 per cent of present unemploy- 
ment among the deaf and dumb is a close reproduction of what has 
happened in the general population. While the analogy between the 
ordinary population and the deaf and dumb holds good so far, it must 
be borne in mind that, once out of work, it is harder for a deaf-mute 
to get back again than for a hearing person and that he is likely to 
lose his skill and drift towards unskilled labour which he finds closed 
against him, and that long years of idleness may await him with the 
inevitable result that he becomes a hopeless derelict. 

It has been urged that the disabilities of the deaf and dumb, over 
and above the apathy of employers, are to be found in the operation 
of industrial legislation framed to benefit the employee in the general 
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"population, but weighing against the deaf and dumb, and here I 

the importance of requiring that every missioner to the 
deaf and dumb should be obliged to obtain satisfactory knowledge of 
the existing legislative and administrative means open to him in his 
endeavour to help his cases and that he should apply such knowledge 
to the full. Over and above this, it is of vital importance that 
missioners should leave no stone unturned to explore every possible 


avenue of employment available for the deaf and dumb. Instances 


are quoted as regards National Health Insurance, Workmen’s 
Compensation, Trade Boards Regulations and the administration of 
Employment Exchanges. I find little substance in the alleged grie- 
vance which is said to arise from the obligation on the part of the 
employers to incur immediate expenditure on insurance stamps for 
a school leaver at 16. Cases are very few and the point appears to 
be raised as an excuse by the employer to cover the real reason, which 
is, that he does not wish to employ a deaf and dumb person. As 
regards the objection said to be raised by employers on the ground of 
contingent responsibility for accident under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, I have pointed out that there is nothing at all in the 


case and that any objection raised on this score is nothing more than 


an excuse for not giving a chance to the deaf and dumb. 


The difficulties said to be raised by Trade Boards have very little 
substance. The Trade Boards are very ready to give practical 
consideration towards relieving any of the difficulties of the deaf and 
dumb, and I may mention that in the course of the present research 
I have been in communication with the Ministry of Labour tn the matter 
and arrangements have been made under which a deaf-mute ts relieved 
from the necessity of obtaining a medical certificate as to deaf-mutism 
af he can produce a statement from the headmaster to the effect that 
he has been a pupil at a school for the deaf and dumb. I suggest that 
this principle be extended and that a statement that a person has been 
@ pupil at a school for the deaf and dumb might be accepted generally as 
evidence of deaf-mutism in respect of any such person whom it ts pro- 
posed to employ or to whom tt ts proposed to render any service, volun- 
tary or otherwise, for which expendtiure may be tnvolved. Seeing that 
all deaf and dumb persons are ascertained during school life, no 
such person is likely to be excluded from benefit under such a scheme 
of certification. 

It is certain that so long as present conditions last there will 
always be some 4,000-5,000 deaf and dumb persons requiring place- 
ment assistance. At present this is given solely by the missionaries 
to the deaf and dumb. These bodies are doing excellent work in 
London and other areas, but they are cramped for funds and in 
many districts they are inadequately or inefficiently staffed or do not 
exist at all. In many missions the special needs of women are not 
supplied and further effort is required of a kind which can best be 
given by women social workers. The missions would welcome finan- 
cial assistance in their placement work, but I gather that they do not 
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desire the control from outside which accompanies such aid. To 
meet the need of the 4,000 to 5,000 deaf and dumb, computed to 
be unemployed, some financial assistance is as necessary as I have 
shown it to be economical. This assistance can be rendered solely 
by those who understand the deaf and dumb and that is by their 
missionaries. If any help is to be forthcoming it must, therefore, 
reach those who do the work by suitable, properly controlled 
administrative means. I estimate that there 1s a present urgent need 
for the equivalent of ten additional missioners engaged full-time in 
placement work throughout the country at an annual cost of £3,000 
for salaries and £1,000 for expenses. It is impossible to find this sum 
from voluntary sources and if it is to be found at all it must be from 
public sources. While I consider that the better missions could carry 
on satisfactorily with a direct grant, I do not think this true of many 
others and consider public supervision to be necessary. I suggest, 
in order to place the missions in a sound position, that the local 
authorities should extend their present grants from public assistance 
funds under Section 67(b) of the Poor.Law Act, 1930, as I believe 
them not unwilling to do if a right case is made out to them. It is 
obviously desirable that the Public Assistance Committees making 
subscriptions under the section referred to should take steps to 
secure that the money is properly expended on the purpose for 
which it is given, namely, the work of placement and interpretation, 
and should not be devoted to the religious, social and recreative 
activities of the missions. 


Further development of mission effort is an urgent need, and given 
suitable financial assistance on the lines here indicated, that is to 
say, by the Public Assistance Authorities, I suggest that the National 
Institute for the Deaf and the Royal Association in ard of the Deaf 
and Dumb, unite in using every endeavour (a) in the direction of securing 
the establishment of new missions, where they are needed, (b) im the 
reorganisation of the weaker missions, and (c) in bringing about the 
co-operation of all missions -throughout the country within a single 
national welfare movement in aid of the deaf and dumb. 


Further, I wish to endorse the view of the missions, which is 
practically unanimous, that no public funds should be made available 
as compensation for deaf-mutism. It is realised generally that doles 
of this kind would undermine the spirit of self-reliance and weaken 
the steady character which now marks the life of the deaf and dumb. 


Finally, it will be observed that having made a close study of the 
conditions affecting the deaf and dumb, I have made a number of 
suggestions which can, in my view, be adequately encompassed by 
an adjustment of existing administrative provisions in the fields of 
health, education, industrial and general welfare, and which do not 
appear at present to call for new legislation. The problem of the 
deaf and dumb is to be solved along two lines and two only— 
vocational training and placement. 
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The adjustments which I have mentioned as being, inmy judgment, 
necessary to alleviate the position of the deaf and dumb are :— 
(i) Health—(a) A scientific inquiry into the causes and pre- 
vention of deafness. 
(0) Further attention to prevention of deafness in the 
maternity and child welfare services. 
(c) Further attention to prevention through improved 
methods of inspection and closer attention to treatment in 
the school medical service. 


(ii) Education.—(a) An inquiry into the methods of education 
of the deaf and dumb. 

(>) With regard to the partially deaf, an inquiry into 
the formulation of medical standards of deafness to be 
applied in connection with the admission of pupils to 
schools and into educational methods and their application 
to the schools. 

(c) The need for increased effort to secure early admission 
to schools for the deaf. 

(ad) The need for further provision of vocational training. 

(e) The need for further provision for the education of 
the partially deaf. 

(f) The provision of a secondary school for the deaf. 


(iii) General Welfare-—(a) The need for assistance towards 
relieving the condition of the blind-deaf. 

(b) The social welfare of mentally and _ physically 
afflicted deaf and dumb in asylums and _ infirmaries, 
including the proper classification of the deaf and dumb 
in asylums. 

_ (iv) Industrial Welfarve—(a) The need for further financial 
assistance by the Public Assistance Authorities in support 
of special placement effort for the deaf and dumb. 

(6) The need for extension and co-ordination of mission 
effort on behalf of the deaf and dumb. 
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APPENDIX C. 


STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS PUBLISHED BY MISSIONS TO THE ~ 
DEAF AND DUMB ACCORDING TO LATEST AVAILABLE RETURNS, 


Name of Mission. 


Ashton- Raper kis 

Bangor 

Barnsley 

Bath 

Birmingham 

Blackburn 

Blackpool 

Bolton .. 

Bradford 

Bristol .. 

Burnley 

Cambridge 

Canterbury 

Cardiff 

Carlisle 

Chichester 

Cornwall 

Coventry 

Derby. ns 

Dewsbury 

iexéter ; 

Gloucester 

Halifax .. 

Huddersfield ee 

Kingston-upon-Hull .. 

Kidderminster. . 

Leeds 

Leicester 

Lincoln 

Liverpool nt 

Liverpool R.C. 

R.A.D.D. (London) 

Manchester and Salford 
(Canliite) Fa. 

Manchester Adult 

(Schofield) 

Nottingham 

Northampton 

RE eo oes 

Norwich 

Oldham 


Carried forward 


No. of 
adult deaf 
on Books 
(excluding 

those in 

Instns.) 


4,547 
176 


568 
386 
129 
1,058 
534 
202 


14,160 


Total 
Annual 
Income. 


Total 
Annual 
Expen- 
diture. 


f£ Z 
No S/tatement 


No S|tatement 


No S|tatement 
816 559 
757 964 
546 465 
430 324 
614 613 
503 574 
645 673 
112 98 
283 ae, 


No S/tatement 
No S|tatement 
952 957 

No S/tatement 
No S|tatement 
689 692 

No S/tatement 
No S/tatement 


yp 91 
270 a ps 
265 198 
542 443 
756 750 
No S|tatement 

1,041 1,049 
829 879 
735 504 

2,099 2.151 
No Sitatement 

10,336 9,342 
586 659 
787 793 
538 386 
No S|tatement 

3,365 3,637 
402 442 
903 749 

'29,873 | 28,541 


Amount 


Surplus | distributed 


or 


in relief to 


Deficit. | necessitous 


es | | 


members. 
£* £ 
Furnishjed. 
Furnishled. 
Furnishled. 
+257 12 
—207 31 
+ 81 8 
+106 — 
+ 1 17 
— 71 1] 
— 28 25 
+ 14 — 
“fe BG — 
Furnishjed. 
Furnishled. 
megce — 
Furnishled. 
Furnishjed. 
— 3 46 
Furnishlied. 
Furnishied. 
— 19 6 
aur 22, 9 
-+- 67 6 
+ 99 40 
+ 6 39 
Furnishled. 
— 8 126 
— 50 94 
+231 18 
— 52 378 
Furnishljed. 
+994 245 
— 73 15 
— 6 48 
+152 46 
Furnished. 
— 272 382 
— 40 2 
+154 28 
+ 1,332 1,632 
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Appendix C.—continued. 


Novos Amount 
aguit death onc erete tOtel ot cee clus | distributed 
N dae on Books Annual ; : 
ame of Mission. (excludin Annual | By nen- or in relief to 
Pec. Faas Income ee at Deficit. | necessitous 
members. 
Instns). 


4 fe . ie £ 
pet forward | 14,160 | 29,873 | 28,541 | 41,332 | 1,632 


Oxford . 387 509 489 + 20 — 
Plymouth A ae 104 205 ZAG — 8 — 
Pontypridd .. a 281 250 293 — 43 — 
Preston nt eg 89 250 oad — 27 — 
Rochdale gt ap 121 383 376 + 7 — 
Rugby .. bon ns 13 No S/tatement| Furnishjed, 

Salisbury an an 87 157 155 +t. 2 — 
She ffield ». me 267 809 569 +240 34 
Southport mr: ore 51 321 250 + 71 — 
St. Helens = ae 43 42 33 + 9 — 
Stockport te 4 288 664 625 + 39 5 
Stockton-on-Tees ae 337 838 758 + 80 25 
Stoke-on-Trent me 240 366 370 — 4 2 
Swansea 240 61 19 + 42 — 
Wakefield and astleford 176 352 357 — 5 2 
Warrington .. 7s 420 362 + 58 — 
Wigan .. aa oe 92 889 541 +348 — 
Winchester... a 394 338 374 — 36 — 
Walsall : ogg? 231 234 pAgty — 21 10 
Wolverhampton A 395 403 400 + 3 2, 


Rite. % s, aa 197 303 250 + 53 
18,268 37,667 | 35,507 | +2,160 iy h 
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APPENDIX D. 
LIST OF MISSIONS AND WELFARE SOCIETIES TO THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


* The Missioner is a deaf and dumb or totally deaf person. 


Town. 


A chton-udere 


Bangor 
Barnsley 


Bath 


os 
Birmingham 


Blackburn 


Blackpool 


Bolton 


Bradford 


Bristol 


Burnley .. 


Cambridge 


Canterbury 


Cardiff 


Carlisle 


Mission. 


Ashton, Stalybridge and 
District Adult Deaf and 
Dumb Society. 


Holyhead, Wrexham and 
- Districts. 

Adult Deaf and Dumb In- 
stitute. 

Somerset Diocesan Mission 
to the Deaf and Dumb. 


Birmingham Adult Deaf and 
Dumb Association. 


East Lancashire Deaf and 
Dumb Society. 


Blackpool and Fylde Deaf 
and Dumb Society. 


Bolton, Bury, Leigh and 
Dist. Deaf and Dumb 
Society. 


Bradford Adult Deaf and 
Dumb Institute. 


Bristol Institute and Mission 
to the Deaf and Dumb. 
Burnley and District Deaf 

Society. 


Ely Diocesan Association for 
work amongst the Deaf 
and Dumb. 


Canterbury and Rochester 
Diocesan Mission to the 
Deaf and Dumb. 


Glamorgan and Monmouth- 
shire Missions to the Adult 
Deaf and Dumb. 


Diocesan Church Mission to 
the Deaf and Dumb. 


Chester (see Stockport). 


Chichester 


Diocesan Mission for the 
Deaf and Dumb. 


Secretary /Missioner. 


Secretary, 
W. Torkington. 
Missioner, 
H. Coulthurst. 
Missioner, 
* Tals vats. 
Secretary, 
W. A. Farmer. 
Missioner, 
Rev. F. W. G. 
Gilby. 
Chaplain Supt. 
Rev. W. G. 
Beale. 
Missioner, 


*T. N. Crellin. 


Missioner, 
James Benfell 


Secretary, 
H. Nuttall. 
Missioner, 
*J. Shannon. 
Secretary and 
Superintendent. 
Mrs. Hamilton 
Keen. 
Missioner, 
J. Piercy Prowse. 
Secretary, 
W. H. Colbran. 
Missioner, 
*T No Crellin 
Secretary, 
Miss Pepper. 
Missioner, 
*H. A. Rowland. 
The Chaplain, 
Rev, soreri: 
Tubbs. 


Secretary, 
A. Shankland. 
Missioner, 


*G. A. MacKenzie. 


Secretary, 
Mrs. Mitton. 
Missioner, 
*W. McDougall. 


Secretary, 
Rev. W. Godfrey 
Bell. 
. Missioner, 


*C. H. Knight. 


Address. 


9, Milton Place, Ashton- 
under-Lyne. 


11, Denbigh Street, 
Chester. 

16, Pollett Street, 
Chester. 

14, Green Park, Bath. 


Room 75, Queen’s College, 
Paradise Street, Bir- 
mingham. 

Institute for the Deaf, 
52a, Victoria Street, 
Blackburn. 

64, Cornwall 
North Shore, 
pool. 

Institute for the Deaf, 
35, Davenport Street, 
Bolton. 


Avenue, 
Black- 


Bradford Adult Deaf and 
Dumb _ Institute, 25, ~ 
Hallfield Road, Brad- 
ford, Yorks. 

4, King Square, Bristol. 


Manchester and County 
Bank, Ltd., Burnley. 


28, Barton Road, 
Cambridge. 


Diocesan Mission to the 
Deaf and Dumb, 
‘* Tnnisfail,”’ Sturry. 
Road, Canterbury. 

25, Windsor Place, 
Cardiff. 


The Rectory, Bowness- 
on-Solway, Cumber- 
land. 


Diocesan Church House, 
5, Marlborough Place, 
Brighton, Sussex. 

5, St. Aubyn’s Court, 
Hove, Sussex. 
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Appendix D—continued. 


Town. 


Cornwall 


Coventry 
(Leamington). 


Derby 


_ Dewsbury and 


Batley. 


Exeter 


‘Gloucester 


Halifax 


Huddersfield 
Hull 
Kidderminster 
Leeds 


Leicester 


Lincoln 


Liverpool 


Liverpool | 


London 


London, Western 
District. 


Mission. 


Cornwall Deaf and Dumb 
Mission. 

Midland Counties’ Institute 
for the Deaf. 


Adult Deaf and Dumb 
Society. 

Dewsbury, Batley and Dis- 
trict Adult Deaf and Dumb 
Institute. 


Exeter and District Adult 
Deaf Mission. 


Diocesan Association for the 
Welfare of the Deaf and 
Dumb. 


Halifax Deaf and Dumb 
Association. 


Huddersfield and _ District 
Adult Deaf and Dumb 
Institution. 

The Hull, East Yorks and 
Lincolnshire Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb. 


Worcester Diocesan Mission 
to the Deaf and Dumb. 
Leeds Incorporated Insti- 

tution for the Blind and 

Deaf and Dumb. 
Leicester and County Mission 

to the Deaf and Dumb. 


Lincoln Diocesan Mission in 
~ Aid of the Deaf and Dumb. 


Adult Deaf and Dumb 
Benevolent Society. 


Catholic Deaf and Dumb 
Society of St. Vincent de 
Paul. 

Royal Association in Aid of 
the Deaf and Dumb. 

Do. do. 


Secretary/Missioner. 


Secretary. 


Secretary and 
Superintendent. 
*M. S. Fry. 
Secretary, 
W. C. Roe. 


Secretary, 
F. W. Ridgway. 


Secretary, 
R. F. Wood- 
‘ bridge. 
Missioner, 
*].B. Foster. 
Secretary, 
Rev. J. Outram 
Smith. 
Missioner, 
D. H. Illing- 
worth. 
Secretary, 
Mrs. R. A. 
Jackson. 
Missioner, 
*H: Lb, Wade, 
Secretary, 
W. Pape. 


Secretary, 
A. Fooks. 
Supt. 
J. R. Quin. 
Missioner, 
*i. H.- Palmer. 
Supt. 
A. W. Taylor. 


Secretary, 
G. E. Hubbard, 
spake 
Missioner, 
*Leslie Edwards. 
Missioner, 
*Rev. P. G. 
Browning. 
Superintendent, 
Ernest Ayliffe. 


Secretaries, 


W.H. Rowlands, 


T. P. Connolly. 
Secretary, 

G. W. Simes. 
Missioner, 

Rev. A. Smith. 


Address. 


1, Truro Vean Terrace, 
Truro, Cornwall. 


14, York Road, 
Leamington Spa. 


c/o Royal Instn. for the 
Deaf, Friargate, Derby. 

The Lawn, Dewsbury, 
Yorks. 


Royal West of England 


Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb, 
Exeter. 

8, College Green, 
Gloucester. 

Elcho House, Balmoral 


Place, Halifax. 


30, Ramsden Street, 
Huddersfield. 


11, Dover Street, Hull. 


97, Stourbridge Road, 
Kidderminster. 
Albion Street, Leeds. 


22, Guildford Road, 
Leicester. 


38, Westleigh 
Leicester. 
Institute for the Deaf, 
38, Grantham Street, 

Lincoln. 
Adult Deaf and Dumb 


Road, 


Inst., Park Way, 
Princes Avenue, Liver- 
pool. 


99, Shaw Street, Liver- 
pool. 


413, Oxford Street, 
London, W. 

27, Old Oak Road, Acton, 
W.S. 
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Town. Mission. Secretary/Missioner. 


Address. 


= 


London, Northern Royal Association in Aid of Missioner, 


District. the Deaf and Dumb. Rev. Vernon 
Jones. 
London, Eastern Do. do. Missioner, 
Dist. with Lon- Rev. E. R. 
don over the Sowter. 
Border. 
London, South Do. do. Missioner, 
Eastern District. Rev. W. Raper. 
London, South Do. do. Chaplain, 
Western District. Rev. N. E. H. 
Westall. 
Missioner, 
E. B..James. 
London, Croydon Do. do. Missioner, 
and Redhill. *Rev. V. T. W. 
Sweetman. 
Manchester Manchester and Salford Secretary, 
Adult Deaf and Dumb H. H. Cunliffe. 
Benevolent Association. Missioner, 
W. A. Bayley. 
Manchester Manchester Adult Deaf and Supt. 
Dumb Institute. G. A. Schofield. 
Nottingham Nottingham and Notts. Adult Supt., 
Deaf and Dumb Society. W. Fox. 
Northampton Northampton and Rutland Secretary, 
Mission to the Deaf and Rev. C. Carleton. 
Dumb. Missioner, 
*A.J.M. Barnett. 
Northumberland Northumberland and Dur- Senior Chaplain, 
and Durham. ham Mission to the Deaf HLOV Groat: 
and Dumb. Chetwynd. 
Branches— 
Newcastle-on- Do. do. 
Tyne. 
S. Shields Do. do. 
Sunderland Do. do. 
West Hartlepool Do. do. 
Bishop Do. do. 
Auckland. 
Norwich Norwich and St. Edmunds- Missioner, 
bury and Ipswich Diocesan *Geo. Fisher. 
Mission to the Deaf and 
Dumb. 
Oldham .. Oldham Deaf and Dumb §$Missioner, 
Society. J. F. Schofield. 


St. John of Beverley 
Church and Institute, 
Green Lanes, N.4. 

All Saints’ Institute, 
East Road, West Ham, 
E.15. 


St. Barnabas Church, 
Evelyn Street, Dept- 
ford, S.E.8. 

St. Bede’s Institute, 
Clapham Road, S.W.9 


The Church Institute, 
Wellesley Road, 
Croydon. 

74, Quay Street, Deans- 
gate, Manchester. 


Grosvenor Street, 
All Saints, Manchester 

The Institute for the 
Deaf, Forest Road, 
Nottingham. 

Castor Rectory, 
Peterborough. 

2, Seymour Place, 
Northampton. 

182, Westgate Road, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


St. Marks Church for the 
Deaf, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

Chapel and Institute of 
St. Luke, 8, Wellington 
Terrace, S. Shields. 

Chapel and Institute of 
the Ascension, Boiler- 
makers’ Hall, High 
Street, Sunderland. 


-The Venerable Bede 
Mission, 2la, Lynn 
Street, West Hartle- 
pool. 


S. John of Beverley 
Chapel and Institute, 
104, Newgate St., 
Bishop Auckland. 

26, Mornington Road, 
Norwich. 


3, Union Street, Oldham. 
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Appendix D—continued. 


Town. 


Oxford 


Plymouth and 


District. 


Pontypridd 


Preston 


Rochdale 


Rugby 


St. Albans 


Salisbury 


Sheffield .. 


Mission. 


Oxford Diocesan Mission to 
the Deaf and Dumb. 


Plymouth and District Deaf 
and Dumb Mission. 


Glamorgan Mission to the 
Deaf and Dumb. 


Preston and N. Lancs. Deaf 
and Dumb Society. 


Rochdale and District Adult 
Deaf and Dumb Society. 


Rugby Mission to the Deaf 


St. Albans Diocesan Mission 
for the Deaf and Dumb. 


Diocesan Association for the 
Deaf and Dumb. 


Sheffield Association in Aid 
of the Adult Deaf and 
Dumb. 


Southampton (see Winchester). 


Southport 


St. Helens 


Stockport 


Stockton-on-Tees 


Stoke-on-Trent .. 


Swansea .. 


Southport and District Deaf 
and Dumb Institute. 


St. Helen’s Deaf and Dumb 
Society. 


Chester Diocesan Mission to 
the Deaf and Dumb (and 
N. Wales Mission to the 
Deaf and Dumb). 


South Durham and Cleveland 
Deaf and Dumb Mission. 
N. Staffs Adult Deaf and 

Dumb Society. 


Swansea and West Wales 
Mission to the Adult Deaf. 


Secretary/Missioner. 


Secretary, 
Miss Spooner. 
Chaplain, 
Rev; Ws Els 
Wilding. 
Missioner, 
*H. Blount. 


Secretary, 
A. Jones. 
Superintendent, 
*W. Archer. 
Missioner, 
C. J. Harrison. 
Secretary, 
A. Tattersall. 
Missioner, 
Mrs. Hoyle. 


Secretary, 

Miss J. M. Bird. 
Secretary, 

A. L. Cribb. 
Missioner, 

Rev. E. J. Leeke. 
Secretary, 

R. Bracher. 
Missioner, 

Dr. W. H: 

Addison. 

Secretary, 

G. Bates. 


Supt., 
Colin 
Stevenson. 


Secretary, 
Miss E. B. 
Franceys. 
Supt., 
J. Brocklebank. 
Missioner, 
E. Ayliffe. 


Secretary, 
Rev. M. H. 
Ridgway. 
Missioner, 
*T, A. McDonald. 
Missioner, 
R. W. Smith. 
Secretary, : 
N.S. Folwell. 
Missioner, 
Rev. G. H. 
Greenslade. 
Secretary, 
E. Richards. 


Address. 


1, Canterbury Road, 
Oxford. 


3, Portland Square, 
Plymouth 

Institute for the Deaf, 
Tyfica Road, Ponty- 
pridd, Glam. 


78, Manor House Lane, 
Holme Slack, Preston. 

57, Broad Lane, 
Rochdale. 


“ Tryfan,’ Eastlands 
Road, Rugby. 

Ridge View, London 
Road, St. Albans. 


13, Victoria Road, 
Salisbury. 

163, Richmond Park 
Road, Bournemouth. 


The Gables, King Egbert 


hoad;) lotiey — Kise, 
Sheffield. 
The Institute, Charles 


Street, Sheffield. 


Southport and Dist. Deaf 
and Dumb Inst., 
Stanley Street, South- 
port. 


Deaf and Dumb Inst., 
Princes Avenue, Liver- 
pool. 

Tavin Vicarage, Chester. 


125, Mile End Lane, 
Stockport. 

80, Ayrsome Park Road 
Middlesbrough. 

The Mount, Stoke-on- 
Trent. 


66, Townhill Road, 
Swansea. 
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Appendix D—coniinued. 


Town. 


Wakefield 


Warrington 


Wigan 


Winchester 


Walsall 


Wolverhampton 


York 


Mission. 


Wakefield City and District 
Deaf and Dumb Society. 


Warrington and District Deaf 
and Dumb Society. 


Wigan and District Adult 
Deaf and Dumb Society. 


Hants and I. of Wight Deaf 
and Dumb Association. 


Church Mission to the Deaf 
and Dumb. 


Church Mission to the Deaf 
and Dumb in S. Stafford- 
shire and Shropshire. 


York and District Deaf and 
Dumb Benevolent Society. 


National Institute for the Deaf 


Secretary/Missioner. 


Secretary, 
C. Fennell. 
Supt., 
Rev. the Hon. 
BE SHR fe 
Kenworthy. 
Secretary, 
H. Eccles, 
Missioner, 
*D. Fyfe. 
Secretary, 
J. Hopwood- 
Sayer. 
Missioner, 
*“D. dyie; 
Secretary, 


Rev. R. E. Neigh. 


Missioner, 
TOW Arch: 
Secretary, 


Mrs. A. E. Hurst. 


Missioner, 

C. Griffiths. 
Secretary, 

Miss G. Hartill. 
Missioner, 

*B. B. Morgan. 
Secretary, 

T. Stott. 
Missioner, 

R. S. Oloman, 
AL. TS bOrYy, 


Address. 


19, Bank Street, 
Wakefield. 


‘\ Laurela® Highfield 
Avenue, Gt. Sankey, 
near Warrington. 


Hopwood Chambers, 
King Street, Wigan. 


Deaf Club, Augustine 
Road, Northam, South- 
hampton. 


Jorway Road, Walsall. 


6, Allen Road, 
Wolverhampton. 


York and District Deaf 
and Dumb Benevolent 
Socy., 14, Ogleforth, 
York. 

2, Bloomsbury Street, 
London, W.C.1. 


Counties Associations for the Deaf affiliated to the National Institute for the Deaf. 


Scottish Association for the Deaf 


Northern Counties Association for the Deaf 


Midland Counties Association for the Deaf 


Eastern Counties Association for the Deaf 


Western Counties Association for the Deaf 


Metropolitan Counties Association for Deaf 


Rev. G. Nicholson. 


Mrs. H. 
Hargreaves 
J. Brown. 


L. Bayliss. 
R. Gough. 


Rev. F. W. G. 
Gilby. 


158, West Regent Street, 
Glasgow. 

“‘ Greystones,”’ 
Lancs. 

97, Brandwood Road, 
King’s , Heath, Bir- 
mingham. 

East: Anglian Inst., 
Church Road, 
Gorleston-on-Sea. 

14, Green Park, Bath. 


Colne, 


National Institute for the 
Deaf, 2, Bloomsbury 
Street, W. Ge 


==. Pe 
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APPENDIX E. 


MEMORANDUM ON THE’ FUNCTIONS OF THE MINISTRY OF 
LABOUR WITH REGARD TO DEAF AND DUMB PERSONS. 


I.—Adulis. 


1. The general position of Employment Exchanges as placing agencies. 


The main function of the national system of Employment Exchanges is 
to meet any demands for labour which may arise by bringing to the notice 
of employers with vacant situations particulars of suitable workpeople who 
are registered for employment. To assist in the selection of applicants for 
employment, a detailed record is maintained and kept up-to-date at all 
Exchanges of their industria] qualifications. Employers invariably stipulate 
the exact type of worker they require and it is the object of the Exchanges 
to meet an employer’s requirements as far as possible. The greater the degree 
of efficiency in the selective machinery of Employment Exchanges in this 
direction, the greater service is rendered to industry in general by the 
Exchanges on the one hand, and, on the other, the less likelihood is there 
that complaints will be made that workpeople are submitted to vacancies 
through benefit considerations or for other reasons apart from industrial 
suitability. In short, therefore, Exchanges in the normal course of their 
activities are concerned with the filling, with suitably qualified workpeople, 
- of vacancies which are notified to them, and, on the other hand, with extending 
the placing of workpeople registered for employment by canvassing employers 
and bringing to their notice the particulars of industrially fit workpeople 
who are applicants for employment. 


2. Special nature of the problem of placing deaf and dumb persons. 

The following may be said to be the more important of the peculiar 
difficulties which arise in connection-with the placing of deaf and dumb 
persons in employment :— 

(i) The physical disability of deaf and dumb persons is such that their 
registration and submission for employment requires much more 
care and consideration than that of the normal type of industrially 
fit person. 

fy ; e E 

(ii) A considerable amount of after-care is necessary, in order that the 
difficulties which normally arise in connection with the settlement 
in industry of deaf and dumb persons may be satisfactorily 
smoothed over. 

(iii) The number of occupations in which deaf and dumb persons can be 
suitably employed is very limited; the result being that sp cial 
canvassing efforts are necessary to obtain vacancies arisin in 
these occupations. 

(iv) Apart from the rare type of case where an employer stipulates for 
the submission of a deaf mute or where the employer carries on a 
business which affords opportunities for the employment of deaf 
mutes, any efforts which the Employment Exchanges may make 
to place such persons in ordinary industrial or commercial employ- 
ment conflict with the main duty of Exchanges of placing in- 
dustrially fit workpeople. 

_ The above points may be considered in the light of the special enquiries 
which have been made by Employment Exchanges in connection with the 
present enquiry. ' 

3. (i) In the normal course of events, the various processes which must 


be carried out before an applicant’s qualifications may be sized up, with a 
‘ view to his being considered for submission to employment, take a considerable 
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amount of time. The principal details of the applicant’s industrial history, 
assuming he has been in employment before, must be obtained and any other 
questions such as alternative work which he is capable of undertaking must 
also be investigated. This is generally done by means of a personal interview, 
and it happens in most cases that cross-examination by the Interviewing 
Officer is necessary before the desired information can be obtained. 


It will be readily understood that the interviewing of deaf and dumb 
persons for the above purpose, either by the ordinary Exchange officials or 
through the agency of some outside official who knows the language, would 
take up a very much larger time than in the normal case. Where there are 
large registers to be dealt with, the interviewing of any considerable number 
of deaf and dumb persons would, therefore, tend to throw the machinery of 
Exchanges out of gear and would certainly require a much larger allowance of 
staff than an allocation made on the normal basis of the numbers registered 
as unemployed. A similar difficulty arises in the offering of vacancies to 
the deaf and dumb person. The terms of the order notified by the employer 
would require to be interpreted to him and, in practice, it would only prove 
possible to do this and to determine his reaction to the offer of employment 
by means of an interpreter. It seems clear, therefore, that to secure the proper 
registration of deaf and dumb persons requires quite different treatment 
from that which is necessary to deal with other types of disabled workpeople, 
e.g. limbless or even blind persons. Itis, moreover, the experience of Exchange 
officials, particularly in the Greater London area, that a considerable propor- 
tion of the deaf and dumb persons who are dealt with are mentally sub- 
normal, and to this extent they present an additional difficulty. 


(ii) The usual way of submitting an applicant to a vacancy is by giving . 
him an introduction card, which he takes in person to the employer. This 
card merely states that the applicant is being submitted by the Employment 
Exchange in response to the vacancy which has been notified to the Exchange 
by the employer. This procedure, however, would scarcely suffice in the 
case of deaf and dumb workpeople. In the first place, it would prove necessary 
in most cases for an officer to accompany the applicant to the place of employ- 
ment and see that he is properly established there. Similarly, there is no 
doubt that subsequent calls at fairly frequent intervals may be necessary 
to ensure that the deaf mute was settling down in his new employment. 
For this to be done successfully, the officer would certainly require a knowledge 
of the deaf and dumb language. ‘There are*relatively few officers in the 
Employment Exchange service who have a knowledge of this sort, but even 
if the work could be undertaken by an Exchange official in the normal course 
of his activities the amount of time spent on this after-care work would be 
quite disproportionate in relation to other pressing duties of the Exchange. 

(iii) In the enquiry which has been made, information was requested about 
the types of occupations or vacancies for which deaf and dumb persons could 
generally be submitted. The main types of occupations were given as follows : 


Men. 
French Polisher. Tailor’s Presser. 
Cabinet Maker. Leather worker. 
Upholsterer. Basket-maker. 
Painter. Core maker (iron founding). 
Boot Repairer. Rug maker. 
Women. 
Laundry worker. Domestic servant. { More particularly 
Dressmaker, etc. (sewing). Kitchen help. in institutions. 


The general opinion expressed, which must be taken with the reservation 
that the Exchanges have only dealt with a relatively small number of deaf 
and dumb persons, is that the above vacancies are those in which a deaf and 
dumb person is most likely to settle down satisfactorily. Vacancies of the 
above sort for which an employer would be willing to accept a deaf mute 
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are not notified to the Exchange in any considerable numbers. It follows, 


therefore, that a special search would require to be made in order to obtain 
vacancies for which employers would agree to accept deaf and dumb work- 
people if it was desired to effect the placement of any considerable number of 
such workpeople. 


A specific enquiry was directed as to whether the Exchanges had any 
information on the question whether the general rationalisation and the 
speeding-up of work had resulted in a diminution of the number of openings 
for deaf and dumb persons. Im some areas, the view was put forward 
definitely that the general tendency in recent years towards economising 


labour power in industry had resulted in restricting the openings for sub- 


normal workpeople, but in other areas it was suggested that there had been 
no appreciable falling off in the number of vacancies available. There was, 
however, a general consensus of opinion that since the Employers Liability 
Act of 1909, employers, in general, were much more reluctant to take on deaf 
and dumb persons than before the passing of the Act. 


(iv) It was mentioned above that the fundamental rule governing the 
selection of workpeople is that the person who is industrially most suitable 
for the work is submitted. The ultimate judge of suitability is the employer 
and, apart from the limited type of case where an employer stipulates for a 
deaf and dumb person, it is the general view of the Department that the 
Exchanges would not be justified in suggesting that he should accept a 
person with this disability. In the present state of the labour market, it is 
almost impossible to conceive of a type of case where a deaf and dumb person 
would be more suitable for a vacancy than other physically fit persons who 
were also registered for employment, and this being so, there is a real danger 
that any concerted efforts to induce employers to accept sub-normal work- 
people might jeopardise the position of the Exchanges in regard to their 
main duty of placing industrially fit workpeople. This point will be dealt with 
below. It will be appreciated that there is a good deal of difference between 
submitting a deaf and dumb person who is registered at the Exchanges to a 
vacancy for which he is the most suitable candidate and endeavouring to 
canvass employers to take on what may well be a handicap operating against 
the maximum industrial efficiency of their undertakings. 


4. The extent to which the Depariment deals with the placement of deaf and 
dumb persons at present. 


The special enquiries which have been made show that in the country as 
a whole (apart from London where for a period there was a special arrangement, 
which will be referred to below) Employment Exchanges are not called upon to 
deal to any considerable extent with the placing of deaf and dumb persons in 
employment. Two inferences might be drawn from this. In the first place, 
it is possible that there is not a great deal of unemployment amongst deaf 
and dumb persons. The view has been expressed in this connection that such 
persons often manage to retain the initial job in which they have been placed 
and that their employers, who it may be assumed have taken them partly on 
sympathetic grounds, are more reluctant to discharge them than they would 
be in the case of the ordinary fit individual. Secondly, outside London there 
are various voluntary institutions in most of the large towns, part of the 
main duty of which is to look after the placing in employment of deaf and 
dumb persons. No precise statistics are avilable as to the total number of 
deaf and dumb persons registering for employment and the total number of 
placings effected outside London, but reports show that the average number 
dealt with by Exchanges is very small. Thus, from the Bristol Exchange, 
which covers a wide industrial area, it is reported that not more than a dozen 
such persons have been on the register at any time. Similarly, in Manchester 
it is stated that on the average there are under six deaf and dumb persons on 
the live register. 
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In London, the position is different. In 1917, representations were made 
to the Ministry of Labour by the Royal Association in Aid of the Deaf and 
Dumb, for a grant to enable them to employ one or more officials to act as 
intermediaries between the afflicted persons and potential employers. 


As an outcome of discussions a special officer was appointed to the staff 
of the Ministry with the duty of assisting in placing in employment deaf and 
dumb persons registered at the Employment Exchanges in the Greater London 
area covered by the Association. 


With one break, viz. from February to December, 1928, following upon the 
retirement of the officer originally appointed in 1917, and pending the 
appointment of his successor, these activities were continued in the London 
area up to rather more than a year ago when the post was abolished. During 
the first five months of 1930, one hundred and thirty-three persons were places 
in employment through the services of this special officer. 


Periodical reports were received from the officer in charge of the work 
and these served to confirm the general opinion expressed in paragraph 3 
about the very considerable amount of work involved in dealing with the 
registration and placing of deaf and dumb workers in employment. The 
special officer in London had his headquarters at the City Employment 
Exchange and had kept in touch with deaf and dumb persons registered at 
all the other London Exchanges, A special list of such persons was compiled 
and they were interviewed periodically by the deaf and dumb officer. 


Apart from interviewing duties, the main part of this officer’s work consisted 
in looking for vacant situations for which deaf and dumb persons would be 
suitable. This was done by following up advertisements and the canvassing of 
employers who were regarded as likely to be sympathetic. 


5. General conclusions as to the extent to which the problem of the placement 
of deaf and dumb persons should be dealt with by Employment Exchanges. 


There are various difficulties and objections in the way of placing upon 
Employment Exchanges the special problem of finding employment for deaf 
and dumb workers. To the very limited extent that such workers are 
registered for employment at the Employment Exchange, it is the duty of the 
Exchanges to submit them to any vacancies for which they can be regarded 
as suitable, and there is, of course, no objection to this procedure being 
continued, but, as is pointed out above, there would be many objections of 
a technical nature if the Exchanges were called upon to take on the placing 
of a greatly increased number of deaf and dumb persons. The problem in 
London, which was at one time met by the appointment of a special canvassing 
officer, could not be dealt with in the same way over the country as a whole, 
since in London the task is facilitated by the inclusion of a relatively large 
number of Exchanges in a relatively confined area. But even in London our 
experience goes to show that the task is not one for which the Ministry of 
Labour is well suited. It is not easy for a State department to make an 
appeal based on eleemosynary grounds; and without relying to a very large 
extent upon such an appeal, it is not possible to render effective assistance 
to the unfortunate people in question. 


Quite apart from objections of a technical nature, there is the important 
objection in principle referred to above which must again be emphasised, 
Since the War, Employment Exchanges as placing agencies have been acting 
under the handicap of their dual existence as agencies for the administration 
of Unemployment Insurance. The very large amount of work involved in 
dealing with claims to benefit and the paying of unemployment benefit has 
been such that the placing side has not been developed as far as might other- 
wise have been possible. In the last few years, however, increased emphasis 
has been laid on the placing aspects of Exchanges, with a satisfactory increase 
in the number of placings effected. This improvement has taken place 
largely by reason of emphasising the value of Employment Exchanges as 
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agencies which are able to submit workpeople who are suitable to an employer’s 
requirements. In the present industrial depression the number of such workers 
who are registered as unemployed is far in excess of the number whom the 
“Exchanges can hope to place, even although there is a further increase in 
their placing activities. In these circumstances, it is the considered view of the 
Department that any development of special work, such as the placing of 
deaf and dumb persons in employment, involving as it would a very large 
expenditure of staff time, would be undesirable, in that it would certainly 
tend to divert the Exchanges from their main duty of placing industrially 
fit workpeople. The general experience so far acquired shows that the placing 
of deaf mutes is a task which cannot be undertaken as a normal part of the 
duties of Exchanges and that it is one for which specialised machinery and 
specialised officers are essential. 


II.— Juveniles. 


In most parts of the country the deaf or dumb boy or girl comes on an 
over-crowded labour market at the age of 16 having lost two years’ industrial 
experience. Few employers can spare the time or staff for the tuition and 
personal supervision a deaf person requires. Factory Acts and legislation 
concerning Workmen’s Compensation and Insurance, and the operation 
(subject to permit of exemption) of Trade Board rates and Trade Union scales 
of wages, where these are fixed according to age, may all make firms hesitant 
about employing the sub-normal child. There is the general difficulty also 
of fitting in the deaf or dumb person with other workers to ensure effective 
co-operation. 

Moreover, in many large industrial Centres, it is found that the introduction 
of more complicated machinery has narrowed the field of employment for 
deaf and dumb boys and girls. On the other hand, it is thought in some 
places, that as work tends to become more mechanical, there will be a larger 
number of routine processes for which deaf persons are quite suitable, and 
some employers take the view that deaf or dumb juveniles are less lable 
than the normal worker to have their attention distracted from their work. 
They are considered also to have greater powers of concentration than other 
boys and girls, and it is thought that, if they receive special care and attention 
in the first years of their employment, they generally prove capable and 
efficient workers. 

Although it rarely happens that an employer desires a deaf or dumb person 
to fill a particular vacancy, it has been noticed that during the past year the 
shortage of school leavers in London available for employment has increased 
the opportunities for physically defective children. But suitable openings 
are generally found only by arousing the sympathetic interest of an employer 
having a small staff, or by pressing the claims of a deaf or dumb juvenile 
who has some special aptitude or. qualification. At Walsall it is noticed that 
firms employing an adult deaf or dumb person are more ready to employ a 
juvenile similarly afflicted on account of the ease with which the juvenile 
can be trained by the adult. 

It is generally thought that the most suitable work for deaf juveniles is 
the simple routine mechanical work which can be followed independently after 
a short preliminary training, or else some handicraft for which the boy or girl 
is especially adapted or in which he has been trained at school. Carpentry, 
boot making and repairing, cabinet making and tailoring for boys and laundry 
work, millinery and dress-making for girls are the more usual avenues. 

The Juvenile Employment Officer at Leicester thinks that in the past too 
much stress has been laid on the disability of the deaf or dumb child and of 
the necessity of his adopting one of the traditional occupations, and that 
every occupation for which the senses of hearing and speaking are not essential 
qualifications should be explored, due regard being had to any particular 
talent of the child ;- and also that more attention should be paid to the staple 
industries. 
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On the other hand, it is clear that some of the careers for whieh deaf or 
dumb boys are manually trained at the special schools will not in future 
provide a satisfactory livelihood on account of the rapid developments of 
manufacture by mass production. Reports show, however, that deaf and” 
dumb boys in various parts of the country are obtaining employment in motor- 
body building, coach painting, French polishing, leather tanning, gardening, 
baking, and certain processes in printing and book-binding. A few deaf 
juveniles have been absorbed also in the staple industries of their native 
towns :—girls in the hosiery industry at Leicester, in the silk industry and 
shirt making at Macclesfield, as winders in the cotton mills at Oldham and 
Preston, and in routine weaving employment at Blackburn; and boys in 
the granite industry at Aberdeen, the woollen industry at Bradford and in 
chair making at High Wycombe. Other occupations, including labelling, 
packing, assembly work, machine binding, leather work, domestic service 
and the making of baskets, brushes, cardboard boxes and artificial flowers, 
have also provided employment. In London (L.C.C. area), the Ministry of 
Labour have contracted with the London Association for the After Care of 
Blind, Deaf and Crippled Children, to undertake the work of advising, placing 
and after care of the physically defective (including the deaf) children leaving 
the L.C.C. special schools, as well as such other similarly disabled juveniles 
who reside in the area and seek their help. Deaf juveniles who apply direct 
to the Employment Exchanges are accordingly referred to the Association 
and few placements are effected by the Exchanges. A certain number of 
children are placed direct by the Head Teachers. In the year ended 3lst 
March, 1929, 64 deaf and dumb children applied to the Association, including 
59 referred by the special schools. *60 were placed in employment as follows:— 


Boys. Girls, 
Woodwork bts is 15 Laundry aie X's 12 
Boot making .. é< 10 Needlework .. es 8 
Tailoring eRe cas ) Leatherwork ee 2 
Other occupation a 8 

38 22 


_— — 


After care is continued till the juvenile reaches 18, or in the case of an 
apprentice till he completes his apprenticeship. Workseekers visit the 
firm where the juvenile is employed, and voluntary helpers visit him at home. 
Co-operation is maintained by the London Association with the Royal 
Association in Aid of the Deaf and Dumb and other organisations. 


Apart from the London Association there is no other voluntary association 
interesting itself in the same systematic and comprehensive way with the 
placement and after care of the physically defective juvenile, and it is the 
only association concerned with the deaf to which financial assistance is 
given by the Ministry of Labour. 

In other large towns the local Juvenile Advisory Committees of the Ministry 
of Labour, and in areas in which the local education authority exercises 
Choice of Employment powers under Section 107 of the Education Act, 1921, 
the Juvenile Employment Committee, generally working in friendly but more 
or less informal co-operation with some local voluntary organisation for the 
welfare of the deaf, undertake to find employment for such deaf children as 
apply to them for assistance. Only in a few places, however, is there a clearly 
defined procedure for dealing with deaf and dumb children, probably on 
account of the small number who become available for employment each year. 

In many areas there is some voluntary organisation interested in the Deaf, 
e.g. either a Mission to the Deaf and Dumb, or a Deaf and Dumb Benevolent 
Society, and it is usually one of the objects of these bodies to endeavour to 


* Includes several children still on the books from the previous period. 
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obtain employment for deaf and dumb juveniles. For this reason the number 
of these children who register at the Exchange or Bureau is not large as the 
Missioner or Secretary of the local organisation will generally only refer to 
the Exchange or Bureau for advice and help in difficult cases. 


As a rule when the juvenile is placed in employment efficient after care is 
provided either by the special schools, the missions or other local organisations, 
or by voluntary workers acting on behalf of one of these bodies. 


Deaf or dumb boys and girls whether placed in employment by the Ministry 
or by a charitable body, are said to be on the whole successful in retaining 
their first post. In Oldham and many other towns it is recorded that they 
rarely lose their employment except through slackness of trade. Perhaps 
being conscious of their handicap they make special efforts to satisfy their 
employer, or perhaps employers are more lenient towards them on account 
of their disability. In Liverpool, however, only a small proportion are 
stated to retain their employment. The chief reason ascribed for this is the 
unsatisfactory means of communication between employer or foreman and 
the juvenile. Complete figures are not available but some idea of the numbers 
of deaf and dumb juveniles seeking employment through the Exchanges and 
Bureaux, and the numbers placed, may be obtained from the following figures. 
In Liverpool and the neighbouring districts there are 59 deaf and dumb 
juveniles, of whom 27 are in employment and 7 on the live register of the 
Bureau. 12 cases are being dealt with by the Salford Bureau, 2 by the Bristol 
Exchange and 2 by the Bolton Exchange. Each year about 5 or 6 children 
leave the Local Education Authority’s Special Schools at Leicester, Nottingham 
and Plymouth respectively. About 3 or 4 children register at the Oldham 
Bureau each year, and about 2 or 3 are placed. During recent years 12 have 
registered in Scotland, 5 in Glasgow, 3 in Edinburgh, 3 in Dundee, and 1 in 
Dumfries, and almost all have been placed. About 30 register each year 
in Wales, but, in the present. circumstances of depressed industry in the 
Principality, scarcely any are found employment. 

The problem presented by these handicapped children is one which naturally 
appeals to all officers concerned with Juvenile work, whether in the Ministry 
of Labour Employment Exchanges or in the Bureaux of Local Education 
Authorities, and it is generally felt possible to carry the comparatively few 
cases which arise in the ordinary stride. It will, however, be appreciated 
that in few, if any, places has any systematic attempt been made to deal 
with the whole number of the deaf juveniles, and that the work which has 
been done has been in the main in co-operation with some local voluntary 
society. 

It may be contended that the Exchanges and Bureaux ought to endeavour 
to place all insured juveniles irrespective of physical handicaps, and thereby 
strengthen the confidence and amour propre of those disabled juveniles who 
dislike being treated otherwise than competitively. But since the Deaf 
and Dumb Missions and Benevolent Societies exist for the purpose, among 
other things, of finding employment for juveniles and are much more 
appropriate bodies than the Exchange for undertaking the special degree 
and quality of after care work required, it would appear that the Ministry 
ought not to extend to such children the facilities offered to other juveniles. 
On the whole it seems best for the Ministry to encourage the voluntary 
organisations to continue their work, assisting them by co-operation as much as 
possible, and to supplement their efforts whenever it is found necessary. 


IlI.—Note on Position of Deaf and Dumb Persons in relation to the 
Unemployment Insurance Acts. 
There are no specific provisions in the Unemployment Insurance Acts 


relating to deaf and dumb persons. If such persons are employed in insurable 
work contributions are paid in respect of them as in the case of normal persons, 
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As regards claims to benefit, it is a statutory condition that the claimant 
must be “‘ capable of work.’’ It is known as the Third Statutory condition 
and is found in Section 7 (1) (ii1) of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920. 


The interpretation of this and other statutory conditions rests finally with 
the Umpire, and independent statutory authority, whose decisions are final. 
Accordingly, the practical application of this condition which appears to 
be the one mainly affecting persons suffering from such a disability as that 
of a deaf mute follows from the interpretation of the Law contained in Um- 
pires’ decisions from time to time. 


In general, it may be said that the Umpire has held that in order to satisfy 
the condition “‘ capable of work,’’ an applicant must show that he is actually 
capable of work of some kind as an employee, i.e. capable of doing work 
of some such kind as is ordinarily done under contracts of employment, 
and save in special circumstances, capable of doing it in conditions in which 
employees under contracts of employment ordinarily do work. ‘There are 
no hard and fast rules of general application for deciding whether or not a 
claimant is capable of work. It is necessary to consider each case on its 
merits. Certain facts will raise a presumption that a claimant is not capable 
of work but this presumption may be rebutted by other evidence, particularly 
evidence that the claimant has, as a matter of fact, been employed. The 
expression “‘ capable of work ’’ as it is used in the Unemployment Insurance 
Acts means capable of doing work of a kind such as there may be some 
reasonable probability of obtaining, and capable of keeping and performing 
it in the ordinary manner, unless it is shown that the claimant has, in fact, 
been able to work under special conditions. 


IV.—Note on position of Deaf and Dumb Persons in relation to the 
Trade Boards Acts. 


The Trade Boards Acts 1909 and 1918 make no special provision in regard 
to the employment of deaf and dumb persons. A number of such persons, 
however, are the holders of permits of exemption issued under Section 6 (3) 
of the Act of 1909 as amended by Section 5 (5) of the Act of 1918, which 


provides that if a Trade Board are satisfied that any worker employed, or . 


desiring to be employed, in any branch of a trade to which a minimum rate 
is applicable, is affected by infirmity or physical injury which renders him 
incapable of earning that minimum rate, and are of opinion that the case 
cannot suitably be met by employing him on piece work, they may if they 
think fit grant to the worker, subject to such conditions, if any, as they may 
prescribe, a permit exempting the employment of the worker from the 
provisions of the Acts relating to the payment of wages at less than the 
minimum rate. Applications for permits of exemption are made on a 
prescribed form and are signed by the worker and his employer, or prospective 
employer. Each application is treated on its merits, and the conditions 
which the Trade Board may attach, and the period during which the permit 
shall remain in force, depend on the particular circumstances. They usually 
include a condition as to the rate of wages to be paid, and certain Boards 
(notably that for the Boot and Shoe Repairing Trade) frequently require the 
worker to be indentured as an apprentice, for a period of years. 


In order to obviate delay, the Boards have delegated the consideration 
of applications for permits of exemption to special Committees, and where 


a bona fide application for a permit is awaiting consideration, it is not the — 


practice of the Ministry of Labour to take any action against the employer 
in respect of any technical breach of the Acts which might be committed by 
reason of the employment of the worker at the rate proposed in the application 
for a permit, and an intimation to this effect is sent to the employer in all 
cases of bona fide applications. 
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